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In presenting this thesis to the Senatus Academicus of the 
Free University at Amsterdam, for the degree of Doctor of 
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Professor Dr. Hepp, for his very stimulating lectures, for his 
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of this thesis, and for his willingness to act as my promotor ; 
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for the use of books, and for the courtesy with which requests 
were granted. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The first theology in America bore the unmistakable stamp of 
the person and teaching of John Calvin.1) The absolute 
Sovereignty of God in all human affairs was not only maintained 
theoretically, and defended with an earnestness that has become 
proverbial, but was in reality the cornerstone upon which colonial 
statecraft as well as domestic life was based, and upon which the 
stately structure of Puritan life was erected. Whatever changes 
modern research and criticism may bring in our knowledge and 
belief concerning the early settlers in New England, the relation 
between their Calvinistic theology and their private and public life 
has been established by historians beyond all possibility of over- 
throw. 

Today, three centuries later, the prevalent theology is far from 
being Calvinistic, at least, consciously so, while some are even 
accusing the liberal theology of being “another Gospel’’ than ° 
Christianity. 2) This fact furnishes us with a question of dogma- 
historical interest, to which question the following pages attempt 
to give an answer. The problem is this: The first theology in 
America was the Reformed theology. For many years this theology 
controlled the religious thought of the people. At present, however, 
there is a great theological group which has departed from this 
Reformed theology at every point of the theological loci, a depart- 
ure which in most cases is a complete and radical denial of that which 


1) In speaking of American theology we refer to Protestant theology. The 
term ,,American theology” is usually interpreted thus. To be sure, there were 
Roman Catholic priests teaching the Christian faith to inhabitants of the western 
hemisphere before the Pilgrims landed at Plymouth. And the Virginia Colony also 
existed before then. It is well to abide here by usage, and that justifies our 
speaking of the first theology in America as referring to the theology of the Pil- 
grims, and the Puritans. 

2) The purpose of such books as Prof. Machen’s: Liberalism and Christianity 
is to show this. Liberal Christianity according to Prof. Machen, is no Christ- 


janity at all. 
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was formerly believed and thought. How came this strange and 
foreign thought into the American theology? Did it spring up from 
within, or did it come in from without? Is it due to the influence 
of a reformation-theology other than Calvinism, or is it due to 
the influence of theology which is non-reformatorical? Can it be 
that the various philosophical schools have sent their prophets to 
preach another gospel than that which was confessed? 

An answer to any one of the questions is not sufficient. The 
fact that the problems of theology cover very nearly all questions 
of human and universal interest brings with it the other fact that 
theologies have never been so much under the influence of any 
one or two schools or tendencies of thought, tendencies which 
could be definitely outlined in terms of men and books and thoughts, 
as that they have been guided and controlled by one great spirit- 
ual river-bed. For, to carry on this figure, theologies are not 
like mountain streams which turn and twist hither and thither 
thrust this way by that boulder and that way by this crag, but 
they are like great rivers which move slowly or swiftly, according 
to the season of the year, but whose course is firm and unchanged 
because the river bed is fixed in the rock of the everlasting hills. 
That is why, at the very outset, we mention two large movements 
of thought in the terms of which the theological phenomena in 
America must be explained. We mean the Reformation and 
Humanism. 

We must define our terms here. The word Reformation here is 
too broad, for one can mean the Calvinistic, the Lutheran, or 
Zwinglian Reformation. When we speak of the Reformation we 
mean the Calvinistic Reformation, which accounts for our use of 
the word Calvinism so much in this thesis. Our purpose in doing 
this is historical, first of all, since the first theology in America 
was Calvinistic, and since both of the liberal movements traced in 
the following chapters were reactions against the Calvinistic- 
Reformatorical theology. The problem is: Calvinism versus liberal 
theology. This does not mean to say that liberal theology has no 
battle to wage with Lutheranism, or that Calvinism is identical with 
orthodox Christianity, shutting out all other orthodox groups. We 
speak of Calvinism versus liberal theology — and this is our second 
reason for stating the problem thus — because the antithesis between 
orthodox and liberal Christianity as shown in the theological life 
of America — and elsewhere, for that matter — comes out nowhere 
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so clearly as in this statement of the problem: Calvinism versus 
liberal theology. 1). It gives us a clearer statement, and that carries 
with it an advantage for our study. 

So instead of speaking of the Reformation-Humanism problem, 
we now have Calvinism versus Humanism. The word Humanism 
can also be variously construed, namely, the Italian Humanism, the 
Dutch or the German Humanism. 2) We refer always, in so far as 
we refer to a definite historical movement, to the Dutch Humanism 
of Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam, whose influence cay 
not be confined to any one country. The Italian Humanism wag 
so rationalistic and pagan that even the liberal theologians repudi- 
ated it, while the Humanism of Erasmus was more accept- 
able. So that when we refer to a historical movement we mean the 
movement originating in Erasmus. But behind this historical 
phenomena which we call Humanism, there is the humanistic-idea 
which lies at the base of the historical Humanism, and which is not 
bound to any one historical movement. We mean that method of 
thought and life which consists in a "concentration upon the 
human”, in contrast with the root-idea of Calvinism: '’Consequent 
concentration of life and knowledge upon God, and God alone.” 3) 
We shall use the word Humanism in both senses, namely, either 
meaning the historical phenomena of which Erasmus is the 
great leader, or else the underlying humanistic-idea. The context 
will be sufficient to show what we mean. 

While we believe in the antithesis between the Reformation and 
Humanism, we do not deny a mutual influence. Humanism un- 
doubtedly made an impression upon the Reformation. Seeberg 
says that ‘without it (Humanism) the work of neither (Reformation 


1) This antithesis is not accepted by all. Prof. Lindeboom, for instance 
says that Humanism was just as much an effort to arrive at a distinctly religious 
life and world view as was the Reformation, although Humanism had more 
worldly connections” than the Reformation. Cf. his: Humanisme en Reformatie, 
page 5. It is difficult to support this position when one remembers that Humanism 
made man the Selbstziveck of all creation, while the Reformation made the living 
God the beginning and end of all. Humanism laid the emphasis upon the Diesseits, 
while the Reformers laid the emphasis upon the Jenseits. One had anthropology, 
while the other had a real theocentric theology. Cf. BAVINCK. Gereformeerde 
Dogmatiek, Kampen, 2nd edition, II, 455-456; Christelijke Wereldbeschouwing, 
2nd edition, Kampen 1913, pages 11-13. ' 

2) Another division is: rationalistic Humanism; moralistic Humanism; aesthe- 
tic Humanism; and a Humanism that tries to combine the other three into a perso- 
nality-ideal. Cf. HEPP. Calvinisme en Humanisme, in De Telegraaf, Jan. 24. 
1926, page 3. 

3) Idem, Jan. 31, 1926, page 3. 
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or counter-Reformation) would ever have been powerfull enough 
to influence culture to the extent to which both have influenced 
it in the modern era.” 1) Harnack admits the indirect influence 
of the Renaissance and Humanism upon the theology of the Refor- 
mation, 2) The Humanists approached the Reformers with offers 
of peace. Melanchton could not resist the furtive glances of 
the cultured daughters of the bonae literae. Some accuse him of 
having smuggled Humanism into the Reformed Theology, 3) while 
others call him the man "in whom humanism and reformation were 
in a state of continued balance’’. 4) 

But this fact does not bother us since we have stated the problem 
in terms of Calvinism and not in the general term of the Refor- 
mation. This gives us an advantage which must not be slighted. 
For while it is true that Calvin persued his study in law, theo- 
logy and literature under the influence of Humanists (W olmar, 
Danes, Vatable), yet it cannot be said that this influenced 
him materially. 5) His central position was not affected by it; while 
Luther and Melanchton did suffer materially because of 
Humanistic influences. Formally Calvin may have profited by 
the revival of classical literature, but the center was not affected: 
His maintenance of the doctrine of the Sovereignty of God shows 
this. And the consistency with which Calvinistic theology has 
defended and used this doctrine is added proof for our statement 
that Humanism did not materially effect Calvinism. One gets, then, 
two theologies (?) which were rooted in Humanism, — Socinianism 
and Deism; 6) two groups which were originally Reformatorical, 
but upon which the influence of Humanism was very effective, — 
Lutheranism and Arminianism; and then the Calvinistic theology 
which maintained its own nature through-out. 

It is this John Calvin whom the liberal theology in America, 
along with Hales of Eton, has "bade good-night’’. What the 
1) SEEBERG: Dogmengeschichte TV 822. e 

2) HARNACK: Dogmengeschichte, 4th edition. Il 514-515. 

3) HEPP: Gereformeerde Apologetiek, 24-26. 

4) LINDEBOOM: as above, page 24. ,,.Melanchton daarentegen was de man 
in wiens innerlijk humanisme en reformatie elkaar in evenwicht hielden.” cf. Wind- 


leband: Geschichte der Philosophie, 307. Here the influence of Humanism upon 
Lutheranism is also mentioned. 

5) E. DOUMERGUE: Calvyn’s Jeugd. Chapter IX. Calvin as Humanist. 
Also Seeberg: Dogmengeschichte, IV, 558, 629. 

6) cf. DILTHEY:Weltanschauung etc., page 77, ,,Von Erasmus geht eine 
gerade Linie zu Coornhert, zu den Sozinianern und Arminianern, von da zu den 
Deisten.”; also pages 110, 138, 355. See also TROELTSCH Gesammelte Schrif- 
ten, IV, 429-436; FISHER: History of Doctrine, 320, 371. 
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causes for this were, and what the course it followed, will be dis- 
cussed in the following chapters. 

By theology — and we are here making clear the terms used 
in our title ~- we mean theology in the broader sense and not 
merely the first locus in the dogmatic loci. We mean theology as 
it is usually spoken of in contrast with law, medicine, literature, and 
in so far as Liberalism has arrived at certain dogmatic conclusions. 
The word "liberal’’ means the opposite of orthodox” in the usually 
accepted meaning of that word. By orthodox theology people usually 
understand that theology which is true to those distinctive elements 
of the Christian faith which have been expressed in the historic 
creeds of Christianity.1) And so by liberal theology we mean that 
theology which breaks away from the universally accepted state- 
ments of the content of the Christian faith. While other writers 
have confined themselves to a study of the theology of one single 
person or school of thought, we shall attempt to show the inner 
unity of the various liberal movements as they have developed in 
the course of time, and also the influences which have helped mould 
the thought of the liberal theologians. 

In tracing the course of the liberal-theology movement, we shall 
follow the following plan: The first chapter will be devoted to 
early New England, analysing the dogma-historical problems there, 
and making note of the first intrusions upon the domain of Cal- 
vinism. In the second chapter we will discuss the Unitarian liberal 
theology, stating both the remote and the immediate causes for it, 
analysing the theology of Channing, its first great leader, 
pointing out the influence of the Transcendentalist movement from 
Germany and England, and closing the study with a review of 
the theology of Parker. The "New Theology” will be dealt 
with in the third chapter, showing its origin, and the factors in- 
fluencing it, treating especially the theology of Bushnell. An 
attempt will be made here to show how the roots of the present 
day Modernism are to be found in this New Theology. Chapter 
four will be the final chapter, containing a summary of the teachings 
of the Liberal Theology, and a criticism of them. 


1) BAVINCK: Modernisme en Orthodoxie, pages 13-17 for a discussion on 
the terms orthodox and modern. 
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FACTORS IN EARLY NEW ENGLAND HISTORY 
FAVORING THE LATER GROWTH OF THE 
LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 


1. The Spirit of New England. 


Our study begins with the Pilgrims and Puritans in New England. 
While one cannot appreciate these New Englanders without a 
knowledge of their life in England and Holland, and the religious 
and ecclesiastical factors which were involved in their flight from 
the Old World to the New World, we will not consider those 
problems, since they are not essential here, and since they are 
questions of Church history, primarily. 

There are two statements, however, which we must make here, 
since they form the starting point of our considerations. The first 
is, that the Pilgrims and Puritans settled in New England because 
they were driven away from Old England by religious persecutions; 
and the second is, that these Pilgrims and Puritans were Calvinists. 
These are facts of history which are not disputed, since the self- 
witness of the first settlers of New England are sufficiently clear 
and definite to exclude all questioning at this point.1) This does 
not mean that, for the next century or more, every new settler 
arrived as a witness to his own conscientious objections to religion 
in England. Before the first generation had passed away it was 
already lamented among them that the high purposes which had 
driven them to seek refuge in a strange land had been exchanged 
for lower ideals, ideals which would in the end ruin the life of the 
colony. But for all that, these first colonists were Calvinists; their 
religious preaching and teaching was Calvinistic. In so far as they 
subscribed to any dogma or creed, it was Calvinistic. 

The fact that these Pilgrims and Puritans fled from England to 


1) cf. GOV. BRADFORD: History of Plymouth Colony, in New England 
Memorial, page 246; MORTON: New England Memorial, 12-13; MATHER: 
Magnalia. Vol. I, 13, 69. There is unlimited evidence for our statement in these 
two volumes. See also: POWICKE: The Beginnings of the Pilgrim Movement, 
in Harvard Theol. Review, Vol. XIII, 1920, pages 268 ff. 
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escape persecution, explains why the discussion in this and the 
following chapter centers so much about Boston and the New 
England States without mentioning the Dutch settlement at New- 
Amsterdam. The Dutch Colony there was purely a commercial 
settlement under the direction of the West India Company. These 
colonists were members of the Dutch Hervormde Kerk, in so far 
as they were church members. The struggles which took place 
within their church life were not so much theological as they were 
institutional. There was no original theological thinking done there, 
but a stern abiding by the accepted creeds of the Church. The 
Unitarian movement did not make an impression upon that section 
of the Atlantic sea~-board. The New England colonists, on the 
other hand, were driven by religious persecution, so that religious 
questions were very acute; and they organized themselves into 
churches of the Congregational order, after the teaching of John 
Robinson, churches in which creeds were accepted "for the 
essence thereof’, but for whom the creed had no binding power; 
and they were in closer contact with the liberal streams of thought 
in Europe, while the Dutch churches lived under the definitely 
outlined statement of the Synod of Dort. The Dutch Colony did 
not have its "Edwardeans’’, while its adherence to the Canons of 
Dort and the spirit of Dort prevented Arminianism from gaining 
entrance into its ranks. 

That the New England colonists were Calvinists, is usually 
agreed to without much discussion. But the cherished conception 
of all Americans, that they were pioneers in the realm of religious 
liberty, is being bombarded by various historians. 1) Our assertion 
here is that the older conception is to be maintained as being true, 
namely that religious liberty, which was the goal of the refugees 
from intolerant England, was also cherished after their arrival in 
New England, and not withheld from others. It is not sufficient 
for our purpose merely to establish that, but to advance to another 
and more important assertion. Besides this civil-religious liberty 
there is to be seen an individual tolerance and a community tolerance 
of persons and ideas which differ from the strict Calvinistic theo- 
logy. And in this tolerance which advanced sometimes to a silent 
or spoken approval of new ideas, we see that the soil of New 
England thought and life is such that when, after a few years, 


1) For a statement of the problem see VAN SCHELVEN: De Reformatie 
en de Revolutie, in Anti Revolutionaire Staatkunde. July 1927. 
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the seed of non-Calvinistic ideas is sown, there is such a growth, 
that even the colonists themselves are astonished. There are several 
proofs to establish this. 

We must mention, first of all, the nature of the Pilgrims. Having 
suffered at the hands of the persecutors, they did not much desire 
to turn persecutors themselves. Their stay in Holland made clear 
to them that the truth of the Christian religion was not confined 
to the few hundred souls with whom they had communion, but 
that outside of the pale of their own group many sincere children 
of God were to be found. They had no creed. The Bible was to be 
rule for faith and practice. This left occasion for difference of 
opinion as to some statements of Scripture. The lack of a creed has 
been hailed by Powicke as the reason why the Pilgrims are 
the legitimate forefathers of the liberal theology of today. ’’So un~- 
wittingly, they were on the way to that higher standpoint of the 
modern Christian mind which seeks to sift the chaff from the 
wheat in the Scriptures just because of its loyalty to the word of 
God, and its vision that the word of God cannot be inconsistent 
with any word of truth”.1) As long as they were under the guidance 
of John Robinson there was no fear that they would surrender 
any specific Calvinistic belief. But at the same time, their experiences 
were such as to tend to wipe out the line of demarcation between 
themselves and others who called themselves Christians, and 
defended their views by texts from Scripture. 

It may seem a paradox to mention John Robinson and his 
teachings as the second proof for the tolerant spirit of the Pilgrims. 
John Robinson! Was not he the man who debated publicly 
with the leaders of the Arminian revolt, stating his case so clearly 
and convincingly that even Episcopius had to put forth his best 
strength, suffering defeat nevertheless, since Robinson ’’put 
him to an apparent nonplus in this great and public audience”. 2) 
And was not this John Robinson so unbendingly Calvinistic 
as to be “terrible to the Arminians’? How could he have had an 
influence for tolerance? 

The answer to this question is usually given by referring to the 
famous farewell address of Robinson, spoken to the departing 
Pilgrims as they were about to embark at Delfshaven: ”.... he 
charged us before God and his blessed angels, to follow him no 


1) POWICKE: as above, page 281. italics his. 
2) GOV. BRADFORD: as above, pages 256-257. 
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further than he had followed Christ; and if God should reveal 
anything to us by any other instrument of his, to be as ready to 
receive it as ever we were to receive any truth by his ministry; for 
he was very confident the Lord had more truth and light yet to 
break forth out of his holy Word.” 1) He lamented the condition 
of the Reformed churches who obstinately refused to go one step 
further than Luther or Calvin had led them, for while these 
two men were great lights, yet "God had not revealed his whole 
will to them’: These words are usually used to show the latitu- 
dinarian tendencies of Robinson, justifying the Pilgrims and 
their descendents in their ever increasing liberalism. How must 
these words be interpreted? 

The emphasis must be placed upon the three words: his holy 
Word. John Robinson believed that in binding his followers 
to the Word, he was acting far more wisely than in binding them 
to any human person. While in Leyden he was their guide. But 
in the wilds of New England, — who would be there to guide 
them and to be their counselor?) He himself was to abide in Holland 
until occasion presented itself for his removal thence. So he sent 
the shipload of human freight away, not with an unlimited right 
to ’embrace further light’, but to live in whatever new light should 
break forth out of “his holy Word’. In his essay: Of the Holy 
Scriptures, he says that the Scriptures ‘carry their authority in 
their mouths, binding both to credence and obedience, all whom- 
soever, unto whom they come....”, 2) avowing them to be ’’a most 
perfect rule neither crooked any way, nor short in any requisite’’. 3) 
The literal sense of the Scriptures is to be followed, for "there is 
in Scripture but one proper, and immediate sense; others are rather 
collections from it, relations unto it, or illustrations of it, than im~- 
mediate senses’. +) Scripture is to be interpreted by its context, 
and any attempt to hang too much upon a single word or phrase 
shows a heretical disposition. The Scripture is its own expositor. 
’ Like as the lamps in the golden candlestick did one help another's 
light; so doth one place of holy scripture another’s.’’ 5) In another 
essay: Of authority and reason, he asserts the primacy of divine 


~1) Quoted in DEXTER: Congregationalism of the last Three Hundred years. 
pages 404-5, from Winslow: Hypocrisie Unmasked, 1646. 
2) The Works of JOHN ROBINSON, Vol. I, page 45. 
3) idem, p. 46. 
4) idem, p. 46. 
5) idem, p; 49: 
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authority above reason. "Divine authority is to sway with us above 
all reason; yet, reason teacheth, that God is both to be believed 
and obeyed in the things for which man can see no reason.” +) 
And this authority of the Word is binding always. 2) Human 
reason and testimony is lawful, even in divine things, as, for in- 
stance, the use of human testimony to convince others, or the 
quotation from other Christians to do away with any appearance 
of singularity, 3) — but for all that, the Word is authority, and a 
Christian must live by it. 

Enough citations have been given to show that it was not 
Robinson’s intention in his farewell address to open the road 
to any form whatever of liberal theology. But how then interpret 
the words? Dexter and Fenn, following so far in the footsteps 
of Dexter, affirm that these words of Robinson had 
reference only to the matter of Church polity. 4) The pastor of the 
Leyden church, they say, deplored the schisms which were extant - 
in the Church of Christ. The final word about Bishops and Elders 
and Synods has not yet been spoken. These Pilgrims were to join 
other people from England, and he warns them not to make this 
matter of Independentist church polity a cause for unnecessary 
division among them. Who knows! Christ, the head of the church, 
may guide you into other truths. And when that truth breaks 
out of the Word, follow it, and do not refuse to follow it in order 
that you may follow me. 

However plausible this explanation may seem, it does not appear 
to us to be sufficient in view of the writings of Robinson which 
must be taken as a back-ground for this farewell address. The fact 
is, that there seems to be traceable in the writings of John 
Robinson an increasing tolerance toward people of other per- 
suasions, and an aversion to any definite creed or confession which 


1) Works I, p. 53. 

2) idem, p. 54 — ,,The authority of God's Word and testimony is always 
the same, as being grounded upon his unchangeable verity: but the credit of men's 
judgment is less, or more, according to variety of circumstances.” 

3) idem, p. 57-58 — ,,There is both lawful and convenient use of human tes- 
timony, even in Divine things; as first, for the convincing of such thereby, as 
regard it too much, and God's word too little... ... Secondly, it induceth a moral 
probability, though no absolute necessity of truth...... Thirdly, citation of human 
authority helps to wipe away the aspersion of schism, and singularity, when we 
can show that our assertions and practices have agreement with such as are in 
account in the churches.” 

4) DEXTER: Congregationalism etc. page 408. FENN: Joh’n Robinson's 
Farewell address, Harvard Theol. Review, Vol. XIII, 1920, 239-242. 
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might tend to petrify the vital content of the Christian revelation 
and faith. What brought about this growth of tolerance cannot 
definitely be said. Some say that it was due to his correspondence 
with William Ames, the professor at Franeker, while Fenn 
suggests as his ‘hobby’ that this change in Robinson was 
brought about by the intimate friendship with and high respect for 
William Brewster and William Bradford, but 
especially the former, who, because of his business relations had 
attained to a high degree of tolerance. !) At any rate, "he became 
more open-minded; and when a man’s mind is actually open, so it 
be not merely at the bottom, there is no telling what may find 
entrance.’ 2) Let us see as to this change in Robinson. 

In the treatise: A Justification of Separation from the Church of 
England, published in 1610, Robinson states very clearly, and 
sometimes sharply, the case which he has against the English 
church. It is not the kingdom of Christ. And where God’s kingdom 
is not, there is the kingdom of Satan, and they that are not the 
subjects of the one, are the slaves of the other. And I leave it to 
godly reader to judge whether the assemblies in England gathered 
at the first, and at this day consisting of such persons for the most 
part as do not thus nor in these things, viz. righteousness, peace 
and joy in the Holy Ghost serve Christ, but the contrary, can be 
rightly and by the Word of God accounted the kingdom of God 
and the church of Christ.’ 3) In another essay, published in 1614, 
he argues "to show that the Lord’s people may not communicate 
with the Church of England in regard of the government eccle- 
siastical and the ministry thereof.’’ 4) He does not deny the right 
of private conversation and communion with other Christians in 
the Church of England, who, "of infirmity’, remain members 
of that Church. 5) It was his sharp language that gained for him 
the name of Brownist, a name which indicated the extreme left 
wing of the Independentist movement. 

But a change came. Twenty years after he had written the 
treatise mentioned above, he published: A Treatise on the Law- 
fulness of hearing of the Ministers in the Church of England. This 
was written to advise the Congregational church in London, which 


FENN: as above, 24. 

FENN: as above, page 244. 

Works II, page 72. 

idem III] — Of Religious Communion, Private and Public. page 138. 
idem LI] — page 105, 108, 111-116. 
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had asked advice as to their duty towards members who occasionaly 
went to hear the ministers of the Established church. He wrote the 
discourse, he says: tending to prove the hearing of the Word of 
God preached by the ministers of the Church of England... both 
lawful, and in cases necessary for all, of all sects or sorts of Christ- 
ians, having opportunity and occasion of so doing ...’, even though 
they do never become members of that church. 1) He is thankfull 
to the Holy Mother, the Church of England, for all received from 
her, but "if God have caused a further truth, like a light in a dark 
place, to shine in our hearts, should we still have mingled that light 
with darkness...?". 2) In a volume of essays printed in 1628 he 
makes statements as the following: ‘Disputations in religion are 
sometimes necessary, but always dangerous; drawing the best 
spirits into the head from the heart, and leaving it either empty of © 
all, or too full of fleshly zeal and passion if extraordinary care be 
not taken still to supply, and fill it anew with pious affections 
toward God, and loving towards men.” 3) He does not believe in 
violence carried out by magistrates or others to keep men in the 
faith, because ‘that by this course of compulsion many become 
atheists, hypocrites, and familists: and being at first constrained to 
practice against conscience, lose all conscience afterwards. Bags 
and vessels overstrained break, and will never after hold any- 
thing.’ +) He pleads tolerance, since even among the best Christ- 
ians do we find evil, while every sect has at least something of the 
spirit of Christ. 5) 

To place a check upon any notion as if the mellowing process 
in John Robinson was the only cause for making a statement 
as he did in his Farewell Address, we hasten to add that the ex- 
pression about light breaking forth out of the Word, was not 
uncommon with him. He was in constant expectation that new 
truth would appear. His daily prayer was to be led into the truth. 
"He even God the Father, for His Son Christ’s sake, show his 


~ 


) Works III — page 353. 
) idem II] — page 407. 
) idemI, page 36. 

) idem I, page 41-42. 

5) idem I, page 42: ,,let the godly magistrate consider, that as there is no 
church-state and profession so truly Christian, and good, in which too many may 
not be found carried in their persoas with a spirit plainly anti-christian; so there 
is hardly any sect so anti-christian or evil otherwise, in church profession, in 
which there are not divers truly, though weakly led, with the Spirit of Christ in 
their persons, and so true members of his mystical body.” 
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mercy in all our aberrations, and discover them unto us more and 
more; keep us in, and lead us into his thruth...” 1) "... I profess 
myself always one of them, who still desire to learn further, or 
better, what the good will of God is.’ 2) But still, we must be 
bound to the Word; not even the inward witness can take its 
place. 3) And with all the desire after new light Robinson at 
the same time professes his disapproval of countless sects, especially 
those who "judge of their estate with the Lord, not so much by 
their Christian virtues, which themselves indeed have, as which 
they imagine others want.” 4) So he sends the Speedwell away, 
urging the voyagers to excercise brotherly forbearance to one 
another. 

We have dwelt thus at some length upon the teachings of the 
pastor of the Leyden church, because, while he himself died in 
1625, he still was the guiding spirit of the Pilgrim Colony during 
the first two generations of Englishmen in that part of New 
England. What he taught is clear: the absolute authority of the 
‘Word; the submission of human reason to the revealed will of God: 
the inadvisability of compulsion in the things of the faith; the 
constant possibility of fresh light from the Scriptures; the putting 
aside of all binding power on the part of human creeds and con- 
fessions, having no other guide but the Word; 5) an attitude of 
tolerance toward others whose profession may differ from his. This 
brings us to our interpretation of Robinson's Farewell Message. 
For himself it was nothing more nor less than a confession of the 
perfectly correct Calvinistic principle of the Kingship of Christ 
and the authority of the Bible as the Word of God. To those 
who heard him there in Delfshaven it could have meant nothing 
else. But, having arrived there in the wilds of New England, with 


Works II, page 506. 

idem, III, page 103. 

idem, III, page 270. : 
idem, III, page 12. i 
With all his zeal for Calvinism, it is clear that Robinson did not share the 
Calvinistic attitude toward creeds and their necessity. Calvinism has never placed 
the creed above the Scripture, but has always insisted that it was appellable to 
the Word of God. Yet, it was deemed necessary as a narrower definition of what 
one believed to be the meaning of Scripture, since all groups and sects say that 
they believe the Word of God; and it was essential as a basis for the ecclesias- 
tical relation existing between churches of similar faith. Robinson would not have 
the creed. He wanted only the Word of God. In this point he differed from Cal- 
vinism and unknowingly furnished the colonists a factor which finally paved the 
way for a liberal theology, namely, a creed-less institution, in which lines of dif- 
ference were continually shifted or removed. 
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new problems facing them each moment, problems for which there 
was no precedent in the matter of a solution; and themselves not 
entirely free from a misplaced sense of freedom, having broken 
loose from the creedal and liturgical bondage of the Church of 
England; all of them under the spell of the Mayflower Compact, 1). 
by virtue of which the least important of them immediately gained 
a power unknown before, making him a peer among his fellows; 
in this country which for them, fleeing from the persecutions of 
the old country, was as enchanted ground, — is it strange that 
they should now recall the kindly old minister of Leyden, breathing 
upon them the prayer for forbearance and tolerance in the midst 
of a badly torn Church and nation, both of which he loved deeply, 
and under the charm of the free and open skies under which they 
lived, prize the liberty which was theirs, and at the same time 
pass it on to others who might come to their shores? The Pilgrims 
were a tolerant people from the very outset. 

The evidence for this constitutes our third proof for the tolerance 
of the New England colonists. There is more to the history of 
intolerance in New England than the record of the witches and 
Quakers hanged on Boston Commons. Bancroft says that their 
stay in Holland and their wide experience had made them free from 
bigotry; ‘and they were never betrayed into the excesses of 
religious persecution, though they sometimes permitted a dis- 
proportion between punishment and crime.” 2) When Ann 
Hutchinson came to New England with her denouncing spirit, 
readily dividing the colonists into groups of those who were under 
the covenant of works and those who were under the convenant 
of grace, her doctrine was not any more acceptable to the people 
of Plymouth than to the Massachusetts colony. But while she was 
driven from the precincts of Massachusetts, she was permitted to 
dwell in Plymouth. And when her followers were also persecuted 
in Massachusetts, the rulers of Plymouth colony gave them per- 
mission to settle upon Aquidnick, or Rhode Island, which was then 
acknowledged to be within the Plymouth patent. 3) When the 


1) While Robinson could never have foreseen the possibility of a Mayflower 
Compact, it is interesting to notice the very definite influence which he exerted 
in the making of it. Compare this Compact with Robinson's letter to the depart- 
ing Pilgrims, a letter which was read on Board their ship after it left the port of 
embarkation. MORTON: New England Memorial, 15-19. 

2) BANCROFT: vol I. page 252. 

3) MORTON: page 104, note. 
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Quakers came into Plymouth they were met, not with the punish~- 
ment of death, but with argument. Ex-President Dunster of 
Harvard, spending the later years of his life within the Plymouth 
patent, is mentioned by M orton as having been useful in defend- 
‘ing the thruth against the Quakers. 1) In 1645 many were in favor 
of an act to allow and maintain full and free toleration to all men 
that would preserve the civil peace and submit unto government: 
and there was no limitation or exception against Turk, Jew, Papist, 
Arian, Socinian, Nicolaitan, Familist or any other’, but the governor 
was afraid that it would "eat out the power of godliness’, and so 
did not introduce the act. 2) 

Even the persecution of the Massachusetts colony is not to be 
interpreted as an expression of the mind of the people. The church 
there was under the rule of a hierarchy of ministers, whose zeal 
for the truth led the violence there. The Massachusetts charter 
had as its principle and foundation "the freedom of liberty of 
conscience’, so that the persecution of witches and Quakers and 
Familists, in so far as it was persecution, is to be looked upon as 
a temporary enroachment upon justice. Even such a stern man as 
Cotton Mather washed his hands of the matter some time 
later, saying: "If any man will appear in the vindication of it, let 
him do as he pleases, for my part I will not.’ It is to be noted, too, 
that while there was a great storm of protest from the pulpits of 
New England whenever any new sect or movement would find its 
way into the life of the colonists, the churches never officially 
excommunicated the members of these various sects, as long as 
their lives were exemplary and did not violate the clear precepts 
of the Gospel. According to Mather they made only ’’the sub- 
stantials of the Christian religion to be the terms of our sacred 
fellowship; we dare make no difference between a Presbyterian, 


1) MORTON: page 133-34. 

2) BANCROFT: vol. I. page 252. The ever increasing tolerance in Massa- 
chusetts can also be explained by referring to the constant influence of the Eng- 
lish Puritans, who themselves were not yet free from persecution. In a letter 
received in 1669, which letter was signed by Dr. Goodwin, Dr. Owen and others, 
there is this passage: We only make it our hearty request to you, that you would 
trust God with his truths and ways so far, as to suspend all rigorous proceedings 
in corporal restraints or punishments, on persons that dissent from you, and prac- 
tise the principle of their dissent without danger: or disturbance to the civil peace 
of the place. Magnalia, Vol. Il page 534. Tolerance was especially shown to the 
Anabaptists. They were invited to be members of the churches, even though they 
might absent themselves at the time of infant baptism. Magnalia. Vol. II, pages 
533, 531, 535. eles 
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a Congregational, an Episcopalian, and an Anti-paedo-baptist, 
where their visible piety makes it probable that the Lord Jesus 
Christ has received them.” 1) To be sure, this was written during 
the last decade of the century, but we do not think that this attitude 
of the New England churches was at all a change from the original. 
The prophecy of Robinson that they would come into contact 
with other Christians from England was realized, and in their 
dealings with them they followed his leading. 

We must add here the founding of that colony, the distinct 
contribution of which was the civil toleration of all peoples and 
creeds as an express statement in their charter and constitution. ?) 
Roger Williams called the first settlement: Providence, and 
desired that "it might be a shelter for persons distressed for con- 
science”. While the size of this colony was small, yet the very 
existence of it must have had tremendous influence upon the other 
colonies. It is quite possible that the praises of Roger Williams 
and Rhode Island have been out of proportion to their real value 
for the world.3) If Williams was really as cantankerous as 
he seems to have been, 4) then it is probable that he insisted upon 
freedom of conscience in Rhode Island, in order that he might 
finally have a place where no one would insist upon contradicting 
him. If so, then Rhode Island is merely a human attempt to gain 


1) Magnalia: Vol I, 250. We do not mean that there were no excommunica- 
tions, but that the excommunications were for ethical reasons and not creedal. 
Anne Hutchinson, for instance, was excommunicated from the church in Boston 
because of perversion of the truth. So she was cast out with them that ,,love and 
make a lie’, as Dr. Cotton said. Magnalia Vol. II, 518. 

2) We mean Rhode Island, of course. But Connecticut has also a name for 
tolerance. Thomas Hooker was the leader of this colony. cf. ROWE, The His- 
tory of Religion in the United States, pages 36-37; also Bancroft II, page 184. 

3) cf. KUYPER: Het Calvinisme, oorsprong en waarborg van onze Consfi- 
tutioneele vrijheid. Kuyper is wrong in what he says of Rhode Island (page 20) 
and Mrs Hutchinson (page 30). The Calvinists in New England, and there were 
several who had been leading clergymen in England, driven from there by the 
persecutions, — these Calvinists did not consider Mrs, Hutchinson to be the 
embodiment of the Reformed faith. And Rhode Island, while it was settled be- 
cause of the kindly feeling of the Plymouth colony toward those who were 
suffering for their conscience sake, was not so much a fruit of Calvinism as it 
was a protest against Calvinism as it was found in New England. It was to 
escape Calvinism that Providence was founded. 

(4) On the character of Williams see a statement by Bradford in MORTON'S 
New England Memorial, page 107, note. Williams irritated the governor of 
Massachusetts who was very anxious to have the man deported. It must be said 
te the honor of the clergy that they pleaded with the Governor and the general 
court to ,,forbear prosecuting him, till they themselves, with their churches had, 
in a church way, endeavored his conviction and repentence: for they alleged 
that they hoped his violences proceeded rather from a misguided conscience than 
from a seditious principle’. Magnalia II page 497. 
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civil toleration for plain stiffheadedness. And it is worthy of mention 
that Newport, Rhode Island, was the first great slave-trading 
center in the United States. But, however that may be, Rhode 
Island, with its freedom of conscience, and limitless toleration of 
sects and beliefs, is a stage in that religious toleration in New 
England which we regard as proper soil for the later liberal 
theology. 

But what about the persecution? The fact remains that some 
witches were killed, and Quakers were hanged on Boston Com- 
mons. These are not to be argued away by long discussions about 
the tolerant spirit of the New Englanders. Are not the incidents 
of death-sentence laid upon individuals for difference of belief 
enough to nullify the value of the foregoing discussion? We think 
not. It must be remembered that the expulsion from the colonies, 
as in the case of Mrs. Hutchinson and the Quakers; and 
the killing of witches and the four Quakers in Boston, were 
sentences inflicted not for religious but for civil disorder. It was 
to save the body politic. These teachers of strange doctrines 
jeopardized the life of the colony. The Quackers taught a democ- 
racy gone to seed. They refused respect for the magistracy. Mrs. 
Hutchinson was accused of libel, having publicly made infa- 
mous statements regarding the clergy of Boston, without proper 
evidence.1) Roger Williams was accused of stirring up 
the people against the lawful leaders of the church and community. 
Some of these accusations may be far too small, in our modern 
view of things, to warrant banishment and death. But in the colo- 
nies, where their very life depended upon a peacable settlement 
with one another, and a proper respect for those placed in authority, 
and where constant strife among the people immediately had its 
disastrous effect upon the industry of the colony, every violation 


1) An interesting book published in Dordrecht in 1647, being an extract and 
a discussion of certain tracts appearing in England at the time, contains the 
charge made by the ‘general court against Mrs. Hutchinson. Mrs. Hutchinson 
wierdt voor het hof van Justitie geciteert. Alwaer sy ghekomen zynde/het hof 
haer heeft voor-gehouden/ dat se den Staet ontroert hadde/ zoo door dwalingen 
te stroyen/ als door het voeden van oproerigheden en oproerige personen. Dat 
se de getrouwe Leeraers versmaet — ende praejudicien tegen deselve verweckt 
hadde/ tot verswackinge van haren dienst ende kracht en goede vruchten van 
den selven. Item/ dat se particuliere vergaderingen hadde gehouden tot haren 
huyse/ ook na dat de zelve in een Generale Vergaderinge onlanghs tevore klaer- 
lick gecondemneert en verboden waren. Dien-volgende dat se ontboden was om 
haere dwalinge te bekennen en te verbeteren/ of andersints dat ordre tegen haer 
mochte beraemt werden tot gemeyne rust.” Historie der Beroerten in Engelandt, 
page 58. 
2 
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of law had to be severely punished, and every dangerous sect 
wiped out. !) The motive behind the so called persecutions in 
New England were not religious first of all, even though punish- 
ment was often inflicted at the advice of the clergy and with sup- 
plications to God for the evil doer. 2) 

The result of our investigation so far has supported the conten- 
tion which was made at the outset, namely that the spirit of New 
England was of such a character that it treated wih tolerance 
those who came with strange doctrines. There was not only civil- 
religious liberty, but also an ecclesiastical-religious liberty. And 
both of these rested upon the tolerant spirit of the Pilgrim and 
Puritan. For evidence we have considered the nature of the Pil- 
grims, the teaching and influence of John Robinson, the 
actual life in the colonies, and we have laid a just emphasis upon 
the civil-governmental nature of the punishments inflicted upon 
people, thus taking away the odium of persecution which has 
always been associated with New England religious and theolo- 
gical life. 

2. Three Waves of Heresy. 


Reference has already been made to Roger Williams, 
Mrs. Hutchinson and the Quakers as bearers of new and 
strange doctrines. They and their teachings were factors which 
must be mentioned in the process of breaking down the supremacy 
of Calvinism in early New England. The conflict which their 
appearance caused is a thing to be expected in Protestant theology. 
We cannot here speak of the power of Humanism. The problem 
here is not one of Divine revelation versus human reason, nor of 
the Calvinistic life and world view over against that of Humanism. 
We have to do here with the continued tension between Word and 


1) Roger Williams was banished by sentence of the court’ as against a dis- 
turber of the peace, both of the church and the commonwealth”. MORTON: New 
England Memorial, page 104. Wheelright, Anne Hutchinson and Aspinwal were 
ae a oes for the society” of the citizens of Massachusetts. BANCROFT: 

ol. I. 308. 

2) In the early New England colonies Church and State were identical. They 
were theocracies, set up after the model of the Old Testament. This does not mean, 
however, that we cannot distinguish between religious and political action. The 
decisions of the General Court were not ecclesiastical in their nature. Even though 
Church and State were considered identical, they distinguished very sharply 
between the work of the Church and the work of the earthly government. That is 
why we say here that the punishments inflicted by the General Court were not 
ecclesiastical, not, in the first place, religious punishments. It was not so much to 
preserve pure religion among them, as it was not preserve the body politic. Theo- 
logical heresies were combatted by the preachers in the pulpits on the Sabbath. 
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Spirit. The Reformation, taking the authority out of the hands of 
the church, placed it in the objective Word of God, and the 
Testimonium Spiritus Sancti. And ever since the Reformation there 
have been the two movements: Pietism and Mysticism placing the 
emphasis upon the testimony of the Spirit in our hearts, but soon 
confusing the human reason with the Spirit, and deteriorating into 
rationalism; and the Reformed theology with its emphasis upon 
the absoluteness of the Scriptures. The new sects in New England 
were the result of the emphasis upon the Spirit's testimony in the 
heart. They placed the center of truth in the subjective. Since the 
prevalent Calvinism laid such a strong emphasis upon the objective 
Word, it can easily be understood that quite a tumult would arise 
in the villages and town of the colonists. The Word of God was 
being robbed of its power! Man had dethroned God and enthroned 
human reason! Satan had come to entice men away from the 
truth! 1) 

Roger Williams (1604—1684) arrived from England in 
1631, resided first at Salem, then at Plymouth, and finally at 
Salem again from whence he was banished, largely because of his 
trouble with the Massachusetts Bay Colony, having censored the 
actions of that company.2) He was a fanatic separatist. After 
arrival in Providence, Rhode Island, he and his followers became 
Anabaptists, renouncing the baptism they had received in infancy, 
and organized a church. Later on he told his followers that he 
had been mistaken, and that their last baptism was just as void 
as the first, since no one upon earth could administer baptism. Thev 
must wait for the coming of new apostles; "’.... and so they dis- 
solved themselves and turned Seekers, keeping that one principle 
that every one should have liberty to worship God according to 


1) When we say in this paragraph that we do not have to do here with Hu- 
manism, we mean historical Humanism. There is no historical relation between 
Erasmus and the Mystic sects. The tension between Word and Spirit was evidence 
of a search for definite and Absolute Divine authority, and was as much an ear- 
nest search on the part of the mystics as it was on the part of the groups who 
laid emphasis upon the objective Word of God. But there is a philosophical relation 
which exists irrespective of this lack of historical relation. Mysticism is not theo 
centric, and as such has its roots hid in the Humanism of the human-heart. Thus, 
while we admit of a material relation, we do not believe that a historical relation 
exists, and this latter is the point of value here, since this discussion is historical in 
its nature. 

2) article Roger Williams in Hasting’s Encycl. Also Magnalia II, 495 ff, Wil- 
liams had spoken against the Massachusetts patent, which Mather calls the life of 
the colony. ,,These crimes at last procured a sentence of banishment upon him. 
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the light of their own consciences; but otherwise not owning any 
churches or ordinances of God anywhere upon earth. *) 

It is difficult, as we have stated before, to distinguish between 
stiff-headedness and religious scruples in the actions of Roger 
Williams. When the court refused to grant a petition of the 
church at Salem, of which Williams was at that time pastor, he 
wrote to other churches in which magistrates were members, telling 
them to admonish the magistrates for the "scandalous injustice” 
in denying the petition. When these churches refused to do this, 
stating their reasons, Williams told his church that if they 
did not immediately withdraw themselves from all fellowship with 
the New England churches as they had done from the churches 
in old England, he would withdraw from them. Upon their refusal, 
he fortwith withdrew, refusing communion with any who remain- 
ed members of the church at Salem, and gathering those who 
followed him into his own home for worship. 2) He went a step 
further and promptly stated as his reason for separation that the 
church at Salem, and all the churches in New England were anti- 
Christian, although he had boasted, not long before, that “of all 
the churches in the world, those of New England were the purest! 
and of all in New England, that whereof he himself was the 
teacher.” 3) This seems more like bad manners and extreme selfish- 
ness than the result of the dictates of conscience. 

Williams had as a basis for his preaching as well as his 
actions, the absolute antithesis between the regenerate and the 
unregenerate. This antithesis he undoubtedly received from the 
theology of the Reformation which had broken with the Roman 
Catholic conception of the antithesis between those who were 
members of the visible church and those who were not members. 

Salvation was taken out of the hands of the church and ascribed 
to the gracious work of God. So far Roger Williams was 
correct. He erred, however, in taking unto himself the prerogative 
of discerning between regenerate and the unregenerate, and in not 
considering that the grace of God, even though it be but gratia 
communis, is not entirely withheld from the unregenerate. Ignoring 
this latter, he taught among other things “that it is not lawful for 
an unregenerate man to pray”; that it was not lawful ’’for a godly 


1) MORTON: page 105; also Magnalia II, 499, 
2) Magnalia II, 496-7, 
3) idem. 
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man to have communion, either in family prayer or in oath, with 
such as they judged unregenerate’. 1) The consequence of this 
teaching was that he was accused of saying that it was not lawful 
for a father to call upon his child to eat. He complained of this 
in court, but Mr. Hooker promptly showed how proper the 
dccusation was: "If it is unlawful to call an unregenerate person 
to pray, since it is an action of God's worship, then it is unlawful 
for your unregenerate child to pray for a blessing upon his own 
meat. If it be unlawful for him to pray for a blessing upon his own 
meat, it is unlawful for him to eat it; for it is sanctified by prayer, 
and without prayer, unsanctified: (1 Tim. IV: 4, 5). If it be un- 
lawful for him to eat it, it is unlawful for you to call upon him to 
eat it; for it is unlawful for you to call upon him to sin.” 2) To 
this conclusive argument Williams made no answer. 

Thus were the seeds of dissension sown in Calvinistic New 
England. The influence of the Mystic movements was being felt 
in the colonies. Even as in England, so here groups and sects 
arose, one excluding the others from the Kingdom of God, more 
and more ignoring those ordinances which from the first century 
on have marked the Christian church. The second generation of 
New Englanders show a noticable falling away from the faith of 
their fathers. 

While the records of the early life of the colonists speak of 
Antinomians and Familists and later on of Socinians and Armi- 
nians, yet these sects are not always associated with individual 
teachers, so that their course is difficult to trace. We only know 
that they were to be found in the colonies, and kept the villages 
and towns of New England in a constant state of commotion. The 
name of Anne Hutchinson is usually mentioned, however, 
and we must inquire here as to the doctrine which she taught. 
She arrived in Boston the year after Roger Williams had been 
banished (1636). As a member of the church at Boston she had 
a good reputation for unusual piety, and great fluency in religious 
conversation. So subtle was her speech, that even the great Dr. 
John Cotton of Boston was beguiled for a time, until at last 
it became evident that she testified one thing to him, and another 


1) MORTON: 103. a 

2) Magnalia Il, 498. Williams refused also to engage in prayer with his wife. 
because she was unregenerated. TROELTSCH refers to the writings of Williams 
as being ,,radikal individualistisch”, I, 762. 
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to the gatherings in her home and in private conversation. And 
when she was finally brought before the court to answer to the 
charges brought in against her, she took refuge in an alleged 
"immediate revelation’’, and argued so continually that the court 
cut her speech short and sent her into exile 1), 

Anne Hutchinson _ ignored the Calvinistic teaching of 
sanctification as evidence of justification, and the consequent 
demand made upon all Christians to walk according to the precepts 
of Scripture in all holiness. 

Mrs. Hutchinson rejected sanctification, and as such is 
to be regarded as an Amtinomian. She taught ’’our personal union 
with the Spirit of God", and “’the insignificancy of sanctification 
to be any evidence of our good estate’’; also, ‘the pertinency of 
commands to work out our own salvation with fear and trembling, 
and give all diligence to make our calling and election sure, unto 
none but such as were in the covenant of works’; and "the setting 
up of immediate revelation about future events, to be believed as 
equally infallible with the Scriptures. 2?) 

All this is nothing else than a revival in New England of the 
Mysticism which was already in existence before the Reformation 
in more than one sect. It made light of dogmas and creeds and all 
worldly organization of the church, and all external works of 
holiness). Windelband calls this the heart of the Reforma- 
tion. 3) This is not true. The Reformation did not deny the value 
of the above mentioned factors, but instead of conceiving them as 
causes of the Christian life and of salvation, it treated them as 
effects of the grace of God, fruits of salvation. The denial of them 
as elements in the Christian life is a denial of the principles 
of the Protestant Reformation. And so when Anne Hutchin- 
son denied these things in New England, dividing the commu- 
nity, saying that some were under the covenant of works (that is, 
still under the Roman Catholic conception of salvation by works), 
and she and her followers under the covenant of grace (the real 
succesors, therefore, to the Reformers), it is small wonder that the 
whole colony was badly split, and feeling ran higher, and public 
peace and prosperity endangered. The soldiers who thought they 
were under the covenant of grace would not bear arms with such 


1) Magnalia: Vol. Ul, page 518. 
2) Magnalia Il, page 517. 
3) WINDELBAND: as above, page 307. 
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as they deemed to be under the covenant of works. So as one 
who instigated against the government, paralysing the organiza- 
tion of national defence, she was banished. But the effects of her 
teachings and the teachings themselves did not depart with her. 
New England theological life had gone still further from its original 
Calvinism. 

There is a third movement which must be mentioned as having 
helped to break down the power of Reformed theology in New 
England. We refer to the Quakers. They came into New 
England in 1656, and were soon spread over all of the colonies. 
From 1659 on four of them were hanged on Boston Commons. 
They found more freedom in Plymouth and Rhode Island, while 
West New Jersey was settled by them, and the state of Pennsyl- 
vania was named after their leader, William Penn. 

Quakerism may be said to have two origins. One of them is 
George Fox, who records that he had a wonderful inflow 
of the truth, not given by any human, nor received from any 
human. He saw “that every man was lighted by the Divine light 
of Christ, and I saw it shine through all; and that they that believed 
in it came out of condemnation and came to the light of life, and 
became the children of it; but they that hated it, and did not 
believe in it, were condemned by it, though they made a profes- 
sion of Christ. This I saw in the pure Openings of the Light, 
without the help of any man, neither did I then know where to 
find it in the Scriptures, though afterwards, searching the 
Scriptures, I found it’ (Journal, 1694 ed. p. 22). Besides George 
Fox (1624—1691) the other leaders were William Penn 
(1644—1718), Robert Barcley, who became the theologian 
of the movement (1648—1690), and George Keith (1638— 
1716) who led a secession from the Friends. 1) 

The other origin of the Quakers must be sought by way of the 
Seekers and Ranters in England, to the Dutch Collegianten, to 
some movements in Germany, and especially to such men as 


Schwenckfeld and Sebastian Franck.2) The early Quak- 


1) Quakers: article in HASTINGS Encycl. 

2) BARCLEY: The Inner Life of the Religious Societies of the Commonwealth, 
pages 410, 237 ff. Barcley gives a very splendid treatment of the Quakers, having 
made use of many original documents. — For the teachings of Franck see DIL- 
THEY II, Weltanschauung und Analyse des Menschen seit Renaissance und Re- 
formation, pages 83-89. ,,In Ubereinstimmung mit der Stoa und Cicero erklart 
Franck es fiir die nachste Aufgabe des Menschen, der Natur oder Gott zu folgen, 
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erism held opinions widely separated from those of the Seekers 
and the Ranters. But the Ranters with their denial of revealed 
religion, their claim that they were manifestations of the Godhead, 
and crying that sin was no sin, crept into the fold of the Friends 
and dominated their opinions more and more. !) And it seems to 
have been the Quakers of the Ranter type who invaded New 
England. 2) In America there was a split in the Quaker movement, 
when in 1827 Elias Hicks advocated radical Unitarian doc- 
trines and led a secession known as the Hicksite Quakers. 3) 

The Textus Quakorum is John 1:9. That was the true Light 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the world. This 
doctrine of the Inner Light is the center of their system. It is a 
"spiritual, heavenly and infallible organ, a bearer and vehicle of 
God, not Christ himself, but his vis, vita et vertus, in short, the 
Spirit, the life-principle of Christ.’ 4) The Scriptures are not infal- 
lible, for since ‘they are only a declaration of the fountain, and 
not the fountain itself, therefore they are not to be esteemed the 
principle of all truth and knowledge, nor yet the adequate primary 
rule of faith and manners.” 5) This light is given to all men, but 
in varying measure. It is necessary for the understanding of the 
truth, and is necessary for salvation. It is immediate, whereas the 
Scriptures are the mediated word of God, and are thus not the 
primaria norma fidei, but a “tote Kopie des Geistes’’.6) There was a 
difference of opinion as to the person of Christ. While Fox did 
not deny the Person of Christ, some of those who called them- 
selves Quakers, did. 7) And this is natural. It was said that we 
were saved, not by the Christ outside of us, but by the Christ 
within. An emphasis misplaced here would easily lead first to a 
denial of the necessity of the objective Christ, and then to a 


und erkennt ein ,,Licht der Natur’ (lumen naturale) in jedem an...” p. 83. The 
unsichtbare Christus is in Cicero and Seneca as well as in us. He changes justifi- 
cation so that it means, not an objective act of God, but a subjective «act in our 
consciousness. p. 84. ,,Die Schrift ist eine ewige Allegorie’”’. p. 85. 

1) BARCLEY: idem, 417-19, 432, 472. 

2) BARCLEY: idem, 414. 

3) S CHAFF: Creeds of Christendom, Vol. I. 873 note. 

4) BUDDENZIEG: article Quaker in Realencyclopedie, Vol. XVI, pv. 356-380. 
yein geistiges, himmliches und unfehlbar Organ, ein Trager und Vehikel Gottes, 
nicht Christus selbst, sondern seine vis, vita et vertus, kurz der Geist, ,,das leben-- 
prinzip Christi’... .”. 

5) SCHAFF: Creeds of Christendom. Vol. HI, 791; cf. also FISHER, History; 
of doctrine. New York 1896, pages 378-79. 

6) BUDDENZIEG: as above. 

7). BARCLEY: as above, 315; also BUDDENZIEG again. 
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denial of him altogether. But by neither group was any emphasis 
placed upon the necessity and value of the life and work and 
death of Christ for our salvation. The Inner Light is the thing 
we need. Having this, we have all. It enables us to be perfect, not 
only in theory, but in truth. 1) Salvation is universal, as universal 
as the seed of sin. 2) Original sin brings no guilt. The idea of 
imputation is an opinio absurda. The Calvinistic doctrine of election 
was called a horrible decree. Fox had a special antipathy toward 
it. 3) The true idea of worship was "waiting for the Spirit’, while 
the sacraments of Baptism and the Lord’s Supper were said to 
be internal, and so the celebration of them in the church services 
was omitted. 

We have finished our review of the strange doctrines brought 
into New England within the first half-century after the May- 
flower landed at Cape Cod. The infallibility of the Bible was 
questioned and even denied; sanctification as a process of in- 
creasing holiness, making demands for righteous living on the part 
of Christians, was denied; the unregenerated were said to have 
no share even in the public or private use of the means of grace, 
thus quenching every effort of evangelization; the historical Christ 
was denied by some, and his necessity denied by others; the value 
of the objective atonement was minimized or completely robbed of 
its value. These were doctrines preached in many villages and towns, 
or carried from community to community by zealots, until the 
whole country was over-run with them. Pennsylvania, Delaware, 
West New Jersey, and parts of Rhode Island and North Carolina 
are called Quaker states by Bancroft, +) while they were 
represented, sometimes in large numbers in the New England 
states as well. However the churches might try to kill the new 


1) BUDDENZIEG: as above; ,,Der Tod des geschichtliches Christus, sein vol- 
kommen Gehorsam und sein Leiden sind im Grunde fiir die Rechtfertigung des 
Menschen wertlos.” 

2) SCHAFF: III, 792. Quoted from the Apologia of Barcley, written first in 
1675, and regarded by Schaff as the most authoritative summary of the teachings 
of the Quakers, although it does by no means cover all the loci of theology, which 
one would expect in a confession. 

3) BARCLEY: 263, note. Seeberg speaks of two links connecting the Quakers 
to Calvin, Dogmengeschichte, IV, 632-33. His view of the facts is not correct. 
Historically there is no relation whatever between the Quakers and Calvinism, 
neither via George Fox nor the Ranters and Seekers. And a comparison of the 
creed of Quakerism with the confessions of Calvinism will give sufficient proof 
that there is no material relation between the two. In their origin and nature they 


are mutually exclusive. 
4) BANCROFT: II, page 137. This was true about 1691. 
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growths by argument, reproof and vilification; or however far the 
government might go to exclude the heretics from a peaceful 
living within the colonies, — the fact remains that the heresies 
were not put out. So, within fifty years of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, we have liberal theology in New England. 1) 


3. The Life of New England. 


Three waves of heresy swept over the New England colonies 
in the first half-century of their life. That they should have made 
such an impression upon the colonial life can hardly be explained 
otherwise than by referring again to the tolerant, open-minded 
spirit of some of those first settlers. Although they were Calvinists, 
many of them were not very deeply rooted. And so every new 
sect found its followers, and the religious life became more and 
more chaotic. 

Before turning our attention to what is usually called the first 
liberal movement in America, the Unitarian movement, we must 
make note of three factors in the life of the colonists, which will 
give added proof to the argument of this chapter, namely, that 
the ideas embodied in Unitarianism found a ready soil in New 
England life. These factors are: first, the decay of that ethical 
life which is the mark of true religion; second, the half-way 
covenant which vitiated the life of the churches; third, the free 
intercourse with European writers. 

The decay of the moral life of the colonies was effected largely 
by the change of the character of immigration. The first settlers 
were men who had very definite religious principles, and whose 
morals were of the strictest because they were of the highest. But 
in the second half of the seventeenth century a change came 
about. The great prosperitiy of the New Englanders was noised 
abroad in England and Scotland, so that men whose main concern 
was the wealth of this world hastened to the new world. Fugitives 
from justice sought refuge there. And a great many who neither 
desirous of wealth nor fugitives from justice, but merely loiterers 
in the world, found their way to the colonies, It cannot be expected 
that this great influx should be of the spiritual quality of their 


1) We do not mean that there was already a system of liberal theology, or 
even an organized movement of any kind. But the doctrines taught by the Quakers 
and others are surely not to be called orthodox, and since they are not orthodox, 
we refer to them as liberal. 
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forerunners. The hectic political and religious life in England and 
Scotland was such as to throw all of life out of balance. The 
influence of liberal theology was being felt there. In Scotland this 
Moderatism ‘was brought in from England, The moral law was 
considered relative. The vital messager of the Gospel were not 
preached. Scotland at the time of Burns was not the Scotland 
of the age of Knox. Intemperance and immorality blighted the 
Scottish life, especially in the western highland. "Burns sang 
merrily into receptive ears the shallow optimism of Deists in "A 
man’s a man for a’ that’, and if by that and similar songs he kindled 
enthusiasm for humanity humble and downtrodden, his attitude 
was that of pure naturalism condoning human depravity without 
presenting any political or social remedial ideal.’ 1) The character 
of the immigration was changed. The quality of the populace was 
lowered. 

The leaders of the religious and political life of New England 
were fully aware of this fact. They tried collectively to combat the 
heresies which were abroad. In 1637 the General Court called a 
Synod of all the churches in the country to meet at Cambridge, 
to discuss the nature of the heresies and the methods for combat- 
ing them. 2) Some forty years later a Synod was convened at 
Boston (1679). The immediate cause for this was the various 
disasters which had befallen the New England people. God had 
visited them! Shipwrecks at sea, fires on land, epidemics of 
pestilence, wars with Indians, crop-failures, — were not these 
signs of God's disfavor? And then the apostacy which was to be 
seen everywhere in the churches. People asked for the reason of 
it all. There was self-reformation. And the General Court of 
Massachusetts was prevailed upon to call a Synod in order that 
these things might be discussed. Two questions were to be subjects 
for discussion: ’"What are the provoking evils of New England?”, 
and, "What is to be done that so these evils may be reformed?” 
As provoking evils in New England they enumerated the follow- 
ing: decay of godliness; pride; profanation of God's name in 
speech and by irreverence at worship; Sabbath breaking, especially 
in the large centers of population; absence of family prayers; hatred 
and envy between Christians resulting in many law-suits; intem- 


1) MACLEAN: Aspects of Scottish Church History, p. 95. cf. McCOSH: The 
Scottish Philosophy, page 270 and page 1yY. 
2) Magnalia, II, 510. 
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perance; promise breaking; wordly affection; opposition to the 
work of reformation; lack of public spirit; refusal to accept the 
offers of salvation in repentance and faith. 1) The Synod then 
advised what should be done to bring about a change in the life 
of the people, and finally sent to the churches a "renewal of 
covenant’ which was made by the various churches, in which 
they made repentance for sin, and promised a change of life, 
endeavouring to keep themselves free from the ''sins of the times’. 
While this was the action of Massachusetts colony, the colonies 
of Plymouth and Connecticut adopted similar procedures. 2) 

Individual leaders also gave expression to their concern. Co t- 
ton Mather was surprised to see ''that in America, while those 
parts that were at first peopled by the refuse of the English nation, 
do sensibly amend in the regards of sobriety and education, those 
parts which were planted with a more noble vine, do so fast give 
a prospect of affording only the degenerate plants of a strange 
vine.” 3) The venerable Wilson, of whom the great William 
Ames said that “if he might have his option of the best condition 
that he could propound unto himself on this side of heaven, it 
would be, that he might be the teacher of a congregational church, 
whereof Mr. Wilson should be the pastor’, 4) also complained 
especially of the sin of Corahism, that is, the sin of rising up 
against the ministers who are to rule the church for Christ, and 
the refusing of the ordinances of the church. 5) And Morton, 
writing his New England Memorial cries out: "O poor New Eng- 
land! consider what thou wast, and what thou now art!” 6) 

That this deterioration of the religious and moral life of the 
country should be accompanied by a carelessness about truth and. 
error, is to be expected. Nor was there any sign of a change for 
the better. The decay went on until at last it over-reached itself, 
and the deep sin of New England brought about a reaction such 
as we witness in the Great Awakening of 1740 and succeeding 
years. We count this great moral and spiritual laxity as a factor 
in preparing the way for later liberal theology. 

The half-way covenant was mentioned as the second factor. 


Magnalia, 320-326. 
idem, 326-331. 

idem J, page 249. 
idem, page 310. 

idem, page 313. 
MORTON: page 109. 
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A covenant was the cornerstone of the congregational church life. 
In Leyden the followers of John Robinson had covenanted 
with the Lord and with each other to walk "in all His ways”. 
Churches in New England were organized upon the basis of such 
a convenant, either more or less elaborate. 1) If a person desired 
to become a member of the church, he would submit himself to an 
examination, either before the elders or the entire congregation. 
This examination involved experience rather than knowledge of 
the truth. If the person could give sufficient evidence of a saving 
experience of Jesus Christ, he would make the covenant with the 
other members of the church, and would from then on be consider- 
ed a member of the church. 2) As the years went on, fewer people 
came forward to give evidence of their religious experience, so 
that many mature men and women were not members of the 
church, although in regular attendance at the services. But since 
only the children of members might be baptized, it naturally 
followed that many children, born of these non-members, were 
growing up without the rite of baptism. What was to be done? 
The leading ministers of Boston issued a statement in which they 
asserted the propriety and desirability of the baptism of infants 
whose parent were not members of the church,.but who themselves 
had been baptized in infancy, and who "owned the covenant’’ and 
gave themselves up to the Lord, living in all godliness. A Synod 
was called and convened in 1662, which gave answer to the 
question: Who are subjects of baptism? As the second group of 
those who were eligible for baptism they mentioned the following: 
"Church members who were admitted in minority, understanding 
the doctrine of faith, and publicly professing their assent thereto, 
not scandalous in life, and solemnly owning the covenant before 
the church, wherein they give up themselves and their children to 
the Lord, and subject themselves to the government of Christ in 


1) For an example of such a covenant, see that made by the church at Charles 
River, July 30, 1630 as given in Magnalia I, page 377. 

2) It is characteristic of the Congregational system that there is no creed bin- 
ding the various churches and members. For membership in a New England church 
one was not asked as to his belief in the statements of any creed, but as to his 
experience. Not that they did not formulate their faith. In 1648 the ,,Cambridge 
Platform” was adopted by the Massachusetts Synod, and the Westminster Con- 
fession was adopted ,,for the substance thereof’. In 1658 the Savoy Confession of 
the English Congregationalists, which was practically the same as the Westmin- 
ster, was also adopted, with slight changes. So there were creeds, but they were 
not binding. 
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the church, their children are to be baptized.” 1) In other words, © 
persons were counted as members of the church because of their 
assent to the truth of the doctrine of faith. An unregenerate 
membership, therefore. And later on an unregenerate ministry. Who 
can doubt but that this half-way covenant must at last lower the 
spiritual vitality of the church life. It is clearly a factor in the 
breakdown of the orthodox faith in New England. 

While all of the churches were not agreed on this action of the 
Synod, and so formed an anti-Synodist party, yet gradually it 
gained approval, and in 1692 the last church (name of church not 
mentioned) approved of the action of the Synod, giving a very 
elaborate statement of their position. 2) The consequence of this 
half-way covenant was correctly seen and acted upon by the 
Venerable Stoddard, the grandfather of Jonathan 
Edwards, who looked upon the sacraments as means of grace 
of the same character as the preaching of the word, and so admit- 
ted non-members to the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, a custom 
which was followed in some other churches. So New England 
began to reap the harvest of her actions, and the church was no 
longer what it originally set out to be, the congregatio sanctorum. 

The third factor to be mentioned as havirg helped to prepare 
New England for the liberal theology of the latter part of the 
18th century, was the living contact which existed between the 
colonies and Europe. First of all because of the learned men who 
came to New England because of the persecution in England. 
Then there was a constant intercourse between merchants of old 
and New England. At various times the colonies had new govern- 
ors appointed, who would come with their train of associates, 
fresh from the cultural center in Londen. Young men were sent to 
England and to continental cities to persue their sudies. Each 
ship arriving in Boston harbor would bring to the colonists the 
latest news from the mother country, — news of literature; politics, 
philosophy and religion. So that instead of thinking of the colonists 
as people suffering great mental and spiritual privations as well 
as physical, we see them moving along in the streams of European 
life, and Boston is called the new Athens. 





1) Magnalia II, 279. Kor a statement of the facts, and a Scriptural defence of 
the half-way covenant see pages 276-301. 

cf. ROWE: The history of Religion in the United States, pages 42-43. 

2) Magnalia II, 313-315. The half-way covenant was generally abandoned by 
the middle of the 18th cent. 
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T. G. Wright, late of Yale University, had made a very 
splendid contribution to our knowledge of the cultural life of New 
England in his study:Literary Culture in Early New England, 1620- 
1730 (Yale University Press, 1920). Our interest in the book is 
the proof it gives of the constant influx of the philosophical and 
theological works of the great liberal thinkers of Europe as well as 
of the more orthodox. To be sure, Voetius’ works and Ames’ 
Medulla, and Cases of Conscience, as well as W ollebius, were 
read, and were the main text-books in theology at Harvard and 
Yale for some time. But the works of Grotius were also read, 
and the Colloquia of Erasmus is mentioned several times in the 
statements of shipping from London to Boston.1) In 1714 the 
works of Locke were donated to the Library of Harvard, while 
in 1730 a student leaving for Yale mentions Locke's books in 
the list of books he is to take along with him to college. 2) The 
library of Harvard was constantly enlarged by donations from 
leading colonists as well as generous hearted men in England. 
Upon the death of William Ames, his entire library was 
shipped to Harvard College. 3) The libraries of individuals exceed 
our highest expectation. Brewster had the largest library of 
the laymen in the colony, works on theology, astronomy, physics, 
politics and literature. Cotton Mather, who was perhaps 
the greatest American scholar of his time, numbered some two or 
three thousand books in his library in 1700.4) About 1660 Boston 
could boast a public library, while Harvard library was constantly 
being added to, and used by all the colonies. 5) 

There are also evidences of reaction to the European thought, 
and not merely a passive acquiescence in the theories published 
by the leading scholars on the continent. They reacted to the 
writing of the Cambridge Platonists, and Cotton Mathers 
“Remarkable Providences” was an attempt to support Glanvil 
and More in their effort to prove the reality of the spiritual 


1) WRIGHT: see the appendix which gives a number of invoices of books 
sent to Boston; also an extract from the books to be found in the personal libraries 
of Brewster, Cotton Mather; and also extracts from the book-list in Harvard 
library. 

2) idem, 185, 189. 

3) idem, 36, 40. One gets the impression that the library of William Ames 
furnished the nucleus of the Harvard library. 

4) idem, 127. 

5) idem, 43. 
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world.1) CottonMather and ThomasBrattle receiv- 
ed recongnition for their scientific writings by the publication 
of their articles in the Transactions of the Royal Society as well 
as by election to that Society. 2) Cotton Mather was in 
correspondence with Dr. Franckius of Lower Saxony, with 
Boehm of Halle, as well as with other professors at Halle. 3) 
Josiah Dummer received the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
at Utrecht in 1703, while others received similar degrees at Glas- 
gow, Oxford and other universities. 

Worldiness was on the increase, for. Wright mentions dancing 
and a play-house, and horse-racing. And ’'the Governor has a 
Ball at his own house that lasts to three in the morn.” 4) New Eng- 
land is not merely a group of log cabins, with quiet folk doing 
their daily task. It is in the mid-stream of the world’s learning and 
culture. The latest wisdom of men is soon on the lips of the men 
in Boston. Not merely the works of the orthodox fathers of the 
16th and 17th centuries are read and taught, but the new theories 
as well. And this living contact with the intellectual life of Europe, 
a life that was breaking farther and farther away from the life of 
the Reformation, what other influence could it possibly have, than 
to throw open the minds of the New Englanders to those ideas 
which later on formed the fundamental teachings of the liberal 
theology. 

A study of New England life during the first century after the 
Pilgrims landed at Plymouth gives sufficient evidence to establish 
the contention of this chapter, namely, that at the dawn of the 
eighteenth century the intellectual and religious and moral life of 
the colonies was such as to furnish splendid soil for the growth 
of those seeds, the fruition of which was to be America’s first 
movement in liberal theology, — and that before the century 
should come to a close. 


WRIGHT, 160—161. 
idem, 108. 

idem, 198. 

idem, 201--202. 
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CHAPTER II. 
UNITARIAN LIBERAL THEOLOGY. 


1. Remote Causes. 


The contention of the previous chapter was that the disturbing 
elements in the thought and life of New England were such as to 
prepare the way for a liberal theology, whatever that might be. Up 
to the time of the Great Awakening (1740) there was a continued 
decay of religious life, and an increasing lack of interest in theo- 
logical thought. There was a slight stir caused by the book of 
William Pynchon entitled: The Meritorious Price of Our 
Redemption, published in 1650, which book was a protest against 
the teaching that Christ suffered for us the very torments of hell, 
and the wrath of God. He makes use of the argument of Ezekiel, 
chapter 18, in which there is an emphasis placed upon the truth of 
the sinner bearing his own sin: the soul that sinneth it shall die. 
So God cannot punish the innocent with the punishment of the 
guilty. Pynchon rejects the idea of an imputed righteousness. 
Justification is mere forgiveness without any necesarry substitu- 
tionary atonement. The book was burned by order of the General 
Court, and Dr. Norton was ordered to refute it. Pynchon 
returned to England soon thereafter. While this book of Pyn- 
chon did contain thoughts which were later to become part of 
the great attack upon Calvinism, yet its immediate effect was 
practically nihil. It cannot be said that it was in any way a 
forerunner of the Unitarian protest 1). 

The remote causes of Unitarianism must be sought outside of 
New England. Three causes are usually mentioned as having helped 
in the rise of Unitarianism: Socinianism, Deism, English Unitaria- 
nism. Whatever similarity there may be as to points of doctrine, 
it cannot be proved that either of these three movements have been 
directly responsible for our American Unitarianism. Let us see as 


to that. 


1) FOSTER: A History of the New England Theology, pages 16—20. Cf. 
American Journal of Theology, Vol I, page 700—727. 
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When the great intellectual and spiritual upheaval brought about 
by Renaissance and Reformation had quieted down, and the smoke 
of battle had cleared away, there were found to be three great 
divisions in the religious life of Europe where there had formerly 
been the one great church 1), — Roman Catholicism, which was the 
continuation of the church of the Middle Ages; Protestantism, 
which broke with the church of the Middle Ages, and went back 
to the primitive faith; and Socinianism and Anabaptism, which were 
a protest against both Catholicism and Protestantism, in the name 
of common sense. Amid the universal discontent and distrust of the 
Roman Catholic church there were in every country small groups 
of people or individuals who examined very minutely the doctrines 
of the church, aiming at the overthrow of as many as could safely 
be discarded. The Anabaptists and other mystical sects, often made 
up of the common folk, meeting together without any pastor, each 
person having unlimited right of prophecy, and all of them sub- 
mitting the Scriptures to their own approval or disapproval, were 
often the breeding-places of anti-trinitarian ideas. The extreme 
rationalistic Renaissance of Italy influenced many of the clergy and 
other learned men, so that there were continual advances made upon 
the church doctrines, especially of the Trinity, and many followed 
the road from Trinitarianism to Arianism to Unitarianism. S e e- 
berg calls Socinianism ‘einer der letzten Auslaufer der religidsen 
Bewegungen der Renaissanceepoche in Italien’ 2). The elements of 
this rationalistic Renaissance finally became the determining factor 
in the forming of Socinian doctrine. Servetus must also be 
mentioned in an enumeration of the origins of the Unitarian move- 
ment 3). While he was, in later years, more of a scientist than a 
theologian, still his work on the Errors of the Trinity, published 
in 1531, and his later book entitled Dialogues on the Trinity had a 
tremendous influence upon thinking people, and helped in the 
unsettling of the minds on the question of the Trinity. Nor must 
we forget Erasmus, who, in his edition of the New Testament 
omitted the text which had so often been used to prove the doctrine 
of the Trinity, 1 John 5:7. With a careful, but persistent attack, 


1) HARNACK: Dogmengeschichte, III, pages 3 and 8. He calls them the 
Ausgangen des Dogmas. 

2) SEEBERG: Dogmengeschichte IV, 36, 37. 

3) WILBUR: Our Unitarian Heritage, Boston, 1925 chapters, VII, XI, XII. 
BEACH, in: Unitarianism: Origin and History, page 67. "By common consent 
Jesus held the first place among the martyrs of history. Judged by the test of 
fruitfulness, it can hardly be doubted that the second place belongs to Servetus.”” 
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he undermined the Church conception of the Trinity by calling to 
attention the fact that Christ is called God in very few texts, and 
the Holy Spirit never 1). So from various points of view, although 
in heart all of them were rationalistic, the Doctrine of the Trinity 
was attacked and made light of. Is was called nonsense. 

It was Faustus Socinus, whom Harnack correctly 
calls an Epigone and not a creator 2), who gathered together the 
various groups of anti-trinitarians, organizing them into one body, 
creating one system of doctrine and one system of church polity. 
This gave new life to the movement, so that waves of Socinianism 
swept over different European countries. But nothing permanent 
was established and Socinianism faded away toward the close of 
the eighteenth century, and is not any longer, as such, a factor in 
theological thought. So that before American Unitarianism was 
recognized as a movement, Socinianism had passed off the stage, 
and no trace can be found to show that it was a factor in the rise 
of the American Unitarian movement 3). 

While there are some Socinian doctrines which show a remark- 
able similarity to American Unitarianism 4), yet they are not so 
much distinctive doctrines of Socinianism as they are an expression 
of the Renaissance and Humanistic spirit, which spirit was a revival 
of paganism. All scholars of philosophy and religion do with one 
accord speak of Socinianism as an extension of the Nominalism of 
the Middle Ages5). Their philosophy excludes a conception of 


1) DILTHEY: Weltanschauung und Analyse etc...... page 77. "Und von 
diesem rationalistischen, historisch-kritisch festgegriindeten Standpunkt aus begann 
nun auch Erasmus die Dogmatik zu unterminieren. Vorsichtig, aber mit stillem, 
hartnackigem Hass. Er bemerkt, in wie wenig Stellen Christus als Gott bezeichnet 
werde, und das der Heiligen Geist nirgends diese Bezeichnung erhalte: so 
erschiitterte er die Trinitatslehre.” 

2) HARNACK: as above, page 766. 

3) Cf. ALLEN: Our Liberal Movement in Theology, Boston 1882. page 8, 
“The name Socinian has often been cast against modern Unitarians; and has 
always been disclaimed by them, as belonging to a phase of Rationalism which 
they had nothing to do with...... ie 

4) For the teachings of Socinianism see: Racovian Catechism; Fock: Der 
Socinianismus, Kiel, 1847, part II; this is still the standard work on the history 
and teachings of the Socinians; FISHER: History of Dogma, pages 320—325; 
see index in works of HARNACK, SEEBERG, DILTHEY, KUHLER: Het 
Socinianisme in Nederland, and WINDLEBAND. 

5) SEEBERG: as above, page 37, note; HARNACK: as above, 534, note: 
Occam had already denied the deity of Christ; 646, note; 767, "Das, was im 15 
Jahrhundert als so unvereinbar galt, der Bund zwischen der nominalistischen 
Scholastik und der Renaissance, hier erscheint er — im Einzelnen auf héchst 
verschiedene Weise — geschlossen.” KUHLER: as above, page 24, ,,Vooreerst 
kan het niemand ontgaan zijn dat het godsbegrip van Socinus zich aansluit bij 
dat van Duns Scotus: ’Voluntas Dei Suprema, absoluta lex est”.” 
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religion such as is involved in the Christian message, a fellowship 
with God as the Heavenly Father through Jesus Christ. This same 
Scottist philosophy is the main origin of the Deistic movement in 
England. Fisher states!) that the same tendencies which pro- 
duced the Latitudinarian movement led, in minds of a different cast 
and training, to the development of Deism.” Nor is there much 
difference of opinion here, Following Fock, in his splendid his- 
torical and doctrinal review of Socinianism, Ritsch1 and Har- 
nack and Dilthey and Troeltsch have all made similar 
statements, although the latter places greater emphasis upon the 
value of the English Revolution, and the hectic condition” of 
English ecclesiatical life, as factors which urged on the outburst of 
the Deists2). All of them say that the line runs from the Renais- 
sance and Humanism via Erasmus to Socinianism, and via 
Erasmus, Coornhert and the Arminians through the 
Latitudinarians to the Deists. 

Deism was not so much a movement, or a school, as it was a 
collection of individual writers 3). Not all of them were anti-Chris- 
tian, and so it is quite possible that some of them were born out of 
the Latitudinarian spirit. Morgan and Tindal were called 
Christian Deists. Some of them clung to a rational supernaturalism 
and maintained the possibility of special revelation, But the original 
Deists would have nothing to do with special revelation, believing 
only in the lumen naturale. It seems as if they were not so much 
a descent from Christianity through Humanism and Arminianism, 
as they were an ascent up from atheism. Fitzgerald, one time 
Lord Bishop of Cork, Cloyne and Ross, has emphasized this fact 4). 


1) FISHER: as above, page 371. 

2) TROELTSCH: Gesammelte Schriften, Volume IV (1925) Der Deismus; 
page 438: '’Die wichtigste Vorbereitung fand jedoch der Deismus in den kirk- 
lichen Kreisen selbst.... Die Revolution selbst erzeugte eine unaustilgbare Rich- 
tung auf die Forderung freier Aussprache iiber religidse Fragen,...... einen 
vielfachen Umschlag der religids enthusiastischen Subjectivitat in rationalistische 
und yet gt nach Einigung in praktisch-moralischen Grundsatzen.” Also 
page : 

3) See article Deismus in Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 2nd edition, 
Tubingen 1927. For a good statement of history and doctrine see GASS: Ge- 
schichte der Protestantischen Dogmatik, volume III, 329—373. Also 
TROELTSCH: Der Deismus, as above. 

4) FITZGERALD: On the study of the Evidences of Christianity, a lecture 
in: Aids to Faith, pages 44—48. Also DORNER: ,,Nach manchen Spuren waren 
um diese Zeit Atheismus und Unglaube in England sehr verbreidet.’’ As an 
attack upon this atheism Cudworth wrote his famous: The True Intellectual 
system of the Universe wherein all the reason and philosophy of atheism is 
confuted and its impossibility demonstrated. London 1678. Cf. LINDEBOOM: 


Humanisme en Reformatie, p. 9 on pagan character of Italian Renaissance. 
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While atheistic literature was not allowed to be published in Eng- 
land, several manuscripts of such authors as Averoes, Jor- 
danus Brunus, Cardan, Pomponatius, Vanini, 
were distributed among some groups of Englishmen. Is was to 
confound these atheists that More and Cudworth and 
Boyle and Clarke wrote their tremendous works defending 
the reality of natural religion. Before their defenses Atheism with- 
drew, but appeared in another form. Their war-cry now became. 
"The Sufficiency of Natural Religion!” This is the cry of the 
Deists. Original Deism, it seems, is a growth from the infidel 
elements of the Renaissance, even though their numbers were 
increased by men who had drifted further and further away from 
Christianity because of the indefiniteness of the Latitudinarian 
movement. 

The Deists were believers in natural religion. The leading 
exponent of full-grown Deism was Tindal who, in his book: 
Christianity as old as creation, called the Gospel a ’’republication of 
the law of nature.’’ Man, by use of his natural faculties can attain 
a knowledge of God. Since this knowledge of God is based on 
reason alone, it is the perfect religion, and is the criterion of all 
other religious systems. Now, when Christianity is tested by this 
natural religion, then it falls short of perfection; for instance, its 
doctrines are not always clear, nor its ethics above criticism. They 
confessed their belief in a God, but in that confession got no further 
than the pagans who also believed in a Being who had created 
things, and who was somehow above all things. God was Urheber. 
There is no possibility of an immediate or personal interference in 
the things of this world, whether nature or history. The Deistic 
movement extented over about one century and then passed over 
into France and later into Germany. Because of constant attacks 
upon Deism it never showed its real consequences or complete 
power in England. The logic of Deism was shown later on in the 
French Revolution and the German Aufklarung. In England it was 
completely overcome by three forces: the apologetics of Lard- 
nerl), Paley and Butler; the demolishing criticism of 


1) ALLEN: as above, page 11—13. Allen asserts that the scholar who did 
most to refute Deism was the Unitarian Lardner, and adds: "I do not see why 
Paley, the most eminent churchmen of one hundred years ago, was not as much 
a unitarian, to all intents and purposes, as Price and Lardner.” So instead (of 
making Unitarianism a descendent of Deism, he makes it the savior of Chris- 
tianity from Deism. We cannot agree with Allen here, except in his statement 
that Unitarianism is not a child of Deism. This is unmistakably true. 
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Wesleys, who revived religion among the masses of the 
English nation. 

What was said as regards the relation between Socinianism and 
the American Unitarianism, can be repeated here with equal truth. 
Socinianism denied the revelatio generalis et naturalis, and Deism 
denied the revelatio specialis. Unitarianism denied neither. Socinian- 
ism and Deism were radical historico-critical; critical-humanistic; 
scottistic-pelagianistic movements, the first step of which involved 
a break with historic Christianity. American Unitarianism, however 
far it may have now gone in approaching the position of the 
Deists, at least on some points, never, in its beginnings, had any 
idea that it was leaving the truths of Christianity. To them Chris- 
tianity was still the One religion, so that when Theodore 
Parker in his now famous sermon on: The transient and the 
permanent in Christianity, asserted that the distinctive features of 
the Christian religion were transitory, while fundamental Chris- 
tianity was one and the same thing with all other theistic religions, 
he was very biuntly called an infidel and an atheist by the 
Unitarians in Boston. They did not break with Christianity, they 
said, but they wanted to be a living protest against the doctrines 
of Calvinism which were at that time being shown to their worst 
advantage in New England. Unitarianism in America is undoubt- 
edly an outcome of the Humanistic spirit, as we have already stated 
in our Introduction, and as we shall prove later on; but it is not 
part of the radical movement which finds its historic expression in 
Socinianism and Deism. 

But is it then a child of English Unitarianism? Wilbur says 
the relation is: aunt and niece. Previous to this he states that 
American Unitarianism is not simply an outgrowth of earlier move- 
ments across the Atlantic 1). 

There are at least four sources from which English Unitarianism 
can be said to have sprung, — the influence of the Bible*itself; the 
Strangers Church in London, which was a clearing house for the 
ideas of the fugitives from persecution in other countries; Anabap- 
tists; and the influence from Socinianism 2). Herford is of the 
opinion that the Socinian books which were brought into England 
had much influence among thinkers, and through them upon the 


1) WILBUR: as above, pages 389—390, 
2) idem page 290. 
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masses 1), Churches began to be captured by the new thought. 
Baptists and Congregationalists had very rigid trust-deeds wherein 
it was specifically stated that the buildings should be used only for 
the propagation of the orthodox Christian message. But the Pres- 
byterians were more free, which accounts for the rapid spread of 
Unitarianism among the Presbyterians in England. Toward the 
close of the century the Unitarians became a bit more selfconscious, 
and made efforts to be united more closely. There were many 
Unitarians in the Church of England, clergymen who did not dare 
to leave, since starvation was the only alternative. They main- 
tained their positions using the very questionable practice of 
saying one thing, for instance in their services, and meaning 
another. This was condoned by many men, some of them leading 
men in church and state. Coleridge in writing from Shrews- 
bury, where he was preaching in a Unitarian Chapel in 1798, 
writes about ”...... the parsons of the Church of England, many 
of them, Unitarians and Democrats...... ” A body of clergymen 
petitioned Parliament to be released from the demands of con-~- 
formity to the worship of the Church of England, but this was 
denied them. This was the act which finally caused Theophilus 
Lindsey to leave the Church of England, and on April 17, 
1774 to open a Unitarian Chapel on Essex Street, Strand, Lon- 
don2). During the same half-century the liberal Dissenting churches 
became openly Unitarian, under the leadership of Joseph 
Priestly). The philosophy and theology of Priestly im- 
mediately became dominant, and remained so until later on influen- 
ced by Channing. Priestly wasa materialist and a philosophical 
necessarian or, Fatalist. "’...... If we suffer ourselves to be guided 
in our inquiries by the universally acknowledged rules of philoso- 
phising, we shall find ourselves entirely unauthorized to admit 
anything in man besides that body which is the object of our 
senses’ 4). Concerning sensation or perception and thought he 
says, "as belonging to man, (they) have never been found but 
in conjunction with a certain organized system of matter; and 
therefore, that those powers necessarily exist in and depend upon 


1) see Unitarianism: Origin and History, lectures. Lecture 4, by Brook Her- 
ford on Unitarianism in England. 

2) BELSHAM: Memoirs of Lindsey, also WILBUR, as above, chapter 
XXXI. 

3) WILBUR: as above, chapter XXXII. 

4) PRIESTLY: Disquisitions relating to matter and spitit, Vol. I, preface 
page 9. 
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such a system" 1). It is the brain that perceives and thinks, for ‘the 
material substance of the brain is the seat of man’s thinking and 
perceiving2), As for human liberty, a man can do this and that, 
and go here and there as he wills. I would observe, however, that 
it by no means follows that because the motion depends upon the 
will, it therefore begins there; the will itself being determined by 
some motive’ 3), Life is determined by circumstances called causes, 
against which no man can act. Motives are the proper causes for 
all volitions and actions !). God is the First Cause. Jesus is mere 
human, and also afflicted with the frailties and sins of mankind. 
The most influential work of Priestly was his history of the 
early opinions of Jesus Christ5). It was printed in various 
languages, and was considered to be able to withstand every 
attack. The orthodox clergy were kept busy defending the church 
doctrine of the Trinity and the deity of Christ against so formid~- 
able foe as Priestly, who, because of his attainments in the 
realm of natural science had an entrance into the thought life of 
many Englishmen. In 1794 Priestly emigrated to America, 
where he died in 1804. 

Coming now more directly to the question whether this English 
Unitarianism was a direct cause of a similar movement in America, 
we arrange the following witness. Priestly wrote from 
America, soon after his arrival: "’...... my writings, which are in a 
manner unknown here... .’6), 

Zockler in his article: Unitarianismus in the Realencyclopedie 
says that none of Priestly’s works had much influence in 
America. And when Channing is accused of being a Unitarian, 
a part of the movement in England, he answers the charge: It is 
an undisputable fact that Dr. Priestly and Mr. Belsham have com- 
paratively few followers among the anti-trinitarian clergy of this 


1) PRIESTLY, page 46. 

2) idem, page 49, 

3) PRIESTLY: The doctrine of Philosophical Necessity illustrated. page 5. 
He does not believe in effects of Adams sin upon the race. Even the basest 
is capable of virtue, p. 190—91. Late repentence, after a life of vice, is ‘altogether 
and necessarilly ineffectual, there not being sufficient time left to produce a 
change of disposition and character...... " p. 191. He professes to believe in a 
God, a providence, a future state, the divine mission of Christ, and the authority 
of the Scriptures. p. 260. 

4) idem, page 8. 

5) PRIESTLY: A history of early opinions concerning Jesus Christ compiled 
from original writers, proving that the Christian Church was af first Unitarian. 
4 vols. Birmingham 1786. 

6) BELSHAM: Memoirs of Lindsey, page 534. 
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- country. For myself, 1 have read very few of the writings of these 
gentlemen, and chiefly from want of sympathy for their general 
views. Their theology appears to me very defective, and their 
theory of materialism and necessity which they have attempted to 
incorporate in their theology, seems to me unfriendly to a sense of 
responsibility and to elevation of moral feeling’ 1). And, to quote 
Herford again: The real connection between the two (English 
and American Unitarianism) is this: not that the English Unitarian- 
ism was in any sense the cause of American Unitarianism, but that 
the open movement in England helped the open development of 
the movement in America” 2). And finally, to show the lack of any 
relation between the two movements, it must be noted that on the 
same day in which the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
was organised in London, May 26, 1825, a few men gathered in 
the vestry of Dr. Channing's church in Boston, and organised 
the American Unitarian Association, — neither group knowing of 
the actions of the other until some weeks later. 

American Unitarianism, therefore, cannot be regarded as having 
its direct causes in any similar movement in Europe. In a very real 
sense it is an original American growth. Instead of speaking of 
English influence, it is more proper, with Martineau to say 
that Channing and the American Unitarianism have made an 
original contribution to modern Unitarian thought. The ‘Religion 
of Causation’ as taught by Priestly was superceded by the 
‘Religion of Conscience’ which sprang forth at the bidding of 
Channing. The New England Prophet’ 3). 

Neither Socinianism, nor Deism, nor English Unitarianism are to 
be considered as remote causes for the Unitarian movement in 
America. We must go back again to Humanism, and, beginning 
with Erasmus, we must trace liberalism as a movement until 
its influences reach the New England shores, creating there the 
atmosphere in which Unitarianism came to life. Having done that, 
we can then go on to mention the very direct and immediate factors 
which gave rise to the first liberal theology in America. 

Desiderius Erasmus of Rotterdam was the great sower 
of the seeds of liberal theology. He longed to carry on the work of 


1) CHANNING: Remarks on the second letter of Dr. Worcester on Ame- 
rican Unitarians. page 16. 

2) HERFORD: as above, page 89. 

3) MARTINEAU: The Three Stages of Unitarianism; in Essays, Reviews 
and Adresses of Martineau, Vol IV, page 575. 
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Petrarch, namely to secure for Christianity the fruits of Human- 
ism. On the other hand, his experience in the monastaries had 
brought him to a lively hatred of much of the teaching of the Roman 
Catholic Church. His nature was practical and ethical rather than 
speculative, and this brought about his dislike for Scholasticism be- 
cause of its ceaseless argument and the unfruitfulness of its con- 
clusions. He would rather have Scotus cast into oblivion than 
lose any volume of Cicero or Plutarch‘). He has an 
optimistic view of human nature, longs for freedom from intellectual 
or ecclesiastical bondage, pleads for clearness of thought and 
expression, and simplicity of life. "In this line of confidence in the 
natural, and longing for whatever is simple and reasonable, the 
paedagogical and social ideas of Erasmus are based. In this he is 
ahead of his time’’2). Though living at the time of the Reformation 
he does not understand it. He thinks that it is an attack upon the 
humanistic ideal of the bonae literae and upon himself. Later on he 
calls the gospel of the Reformation ’Pseudo-Gospels’?). Luther, 
in his table talks speaks very harshly about Erasmus: "Eras- 
mus is an enemy of all religion, and especially an enemy of Christ, 
a perfect counterfeit and image of Epicurus and Lucian’*). His 
later years were miserable. While opposing the Reformation and 
the Roman Church, he also apposed the Humanism of his day, be- 
cause its culture was being severed from the Christian faith, and 
this prophesied evil. Huizenga says that this is the tragedy of 
Erasmus, that he stayed in the church he had hindered, and 
fought against the Reformation and Humanism, both of which he 
had helped along5). 

Those elements in his teaching which we can trace all through 
the liberal theology are as follows: (a) religious tolerance within 
the same church group; (b) makes religion to consist of ethics; 
cultural training rather than regeneration; not grace, but the bonae 
literae; (c) Christ is the teacher, the heavenly guide to a good and 
virtuous life, the heavenly doctor’; (d) the heart of Christianity 
is to be found in the Ten Commandments, the Sermon on the 
Mount, and the Lord's Prayer; (e) the God of the Jews is not 


1) HUIZENGA: Erasmus, pages 29—31. 

2) idem, 146: ,,In deze lijn van vertrouwen in het natuurlijke en zucht naar 
het eenvoudige-redelijke liggen Erasmus opvoedkundige en sociale denkbeelden. 
Hier is hij zijn tijd vooruit.” 

3) idem, 240; alco VAN LEEUWEN: Erasmus, page 39. 

4) quoted by DILTHEY: Weltanschauung etc. 74. 

5) HUIZENGA: as above 259. 
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the God of the Christians; (f) man has free will, for the command 
to do involves ability to do; if God requires more than we can do, 
then He is a tyrant; (g) intense aversion to dogma; mocks and 
undermines it. Erasmus was essentially moralistic; his method was 
historical-critical 1). 

The spirit and teachings of Erasmus were smuggled into the 
Reformed churches in Holland and England by that movement 
which since the Synod of Dort has been knows as Arminianism2). It 
is a strange phenomenon that although the breach between Armin- 
ians and Calvinists at Dort, and between the liberal theologians 
and the orthodox Calvinists today seems to be so great, attempts 
should still be made to make Arminians and Calvinists children of 
the same father — John Calvin. A Dutch translator of 
Hales’ letters written during the Synod of Dort writes in his 
preface that instead ot one, we now have two Reformed Churches3), 
while two hundred and fifty years later the same assertion is made. 
Foster (H. D.) claims that the Remonstrants were liberal Cal- 
vinists!). There was, he says, a liberal and a conservative Calvin. 
The former was the Calvin of the Geneva Catechism, while 
the more conservative Calvin was the author of the Institutes. 
“The Remonstrants were truer to the more liberal spirit of 
Calvin...... ” That makes the difference between Calvinism and 
Arminianism one of degree, and takes away every justification of 
the actions of the Synod of Dort. 

This theory of Foster cannot be accepted. The dogma-his- 
torians are of one mind in asserting that the chief tenets of 
Arminianism were borrowed from Humanism, and are in themselves 
direct opposites to the chief tenets of Calvinism. Take their view 
of the Scriptures. For the Calvinists the Scriptures were the Word 
of God. For the Arminians the Scriptures contained the Word of 
God, contained the truth, but were not the truth. This gave room 
for speculation, the fruit of which we find in the theology of 
Grotius and Episcopius5). Arminianism was the positive 
negation of the very first doctrines of Calvinism. They stated that 


1) see DILTHEY: 43, 75—77; VAN LEEUWEN 37, 39, 40; LINDE- 
BOOM, as above, 12—15. 

2) ARMINIANISM; article in Hastings Encycl. 

3) Brieven van John Hales, preface: ”...... in plaetse dat de gereformeerde 
kerk één was, zijn er als nu twee gereformeerde kerken geworden...... ; 

4) Harvard Theol Review, Jan. 1923: Liberal Calvinism: The Remonstrants 
at the Synod of Dort. 

5) Hastings Encycl, again. 
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there was no predestination, no limited atonement, no irresistible 
grace (which involved the question of free will, and the work of 
man in his own salvation)1). The historical evidence tor the state- 
ment that Arminianism and Calvinism were fundamentally opposed 
to one another is to be found in the history of Arminianism after the 
stentorian voice of Bogerman drove them from the Synod. Hall at 
Dort. Both in England and America it was the main factor in the 
rise of Unitarianism whether inside of the Established church, or 
among the Dissenters. Grotius, Episcopius and Lim- 
borch were the chief leaders of the Arminian movement. 

An orthodox minister in Amsterdam during the Arminian con- 
troversy said that Remonstrant theology was ‘als een over ghe- 
plaesterde ende geblanckette Socinianerije’". He spoke truer perhaps 
than he knew. For while we may not identify the two, yet there 
was in the Arminian theology a continual approach to some of the 
chief Socinian doctrines. It took over the Socinian relation between 
reason and revelation, namely, that revelation may be “iiber der 
Vernunft, aber nicht gegen die Vernunft’’2). It maintained the sub- 
ordination of the Son; the needlessness of divine punishment of the 
guilty; the death of Christ as a warning against future sins, and 
not as a way to forgiveness for past sins; a subjective effect of the 
death of Christ, not objective. These doctrines were maintained by 
Grotius, perhaps the most learned man in Europe at the time. He 
also added that complete payment of sin’s guilt would make for- 
giveness unnecessary (Socinus), so God accepts the sufferings of 
Christ (acceptatio) and counts it as payment for our sins3). . 

Is is not difficult to see how nearly Grotius approaches the 
Socinian theory of atonement. Van Limborch, in attempting 
to keep half-way between the Socinians and the Calvinists called 
the death of Christ an offering, but added that offerings are not 
used as payment for guilt, nor as satisfaction for sin, but they are 
the condition upon which God forgives, through grace). Here, too, 
there is an evident departure from the orthodox doctrine of the 


1) SEEBERG: Dogmengeschichte, IV, 678. 

2) FOCK: as above, 382, 

3) KUHLER: as above, 81—86. Also HARRISON: The Beginnings of 
Arminianism, page 254—255. The contention of ROWE in his History of Reli- 
gion in the U.S. page 126, that Arminianism is a fruit of Socinianism is not 
correct. It is true that there was an influence from Socinianism upon Arminianism, 
but in its origin and later history it always denied its relation to Socinianism, 
as is evidenced also by the failure of the Socinian efforts to join forces with 
Arminianism. Thus we recognize the influence, but deny the relation. 

4) KUHLER: as above, 209 also SEEBERG IV, 693 note. 
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atonement, As for the teaching of Episcopius, Kiihler says 
that it can all be summed up under two heads: (1) Maintain the 
supremacy of the Scriptures; not philosophy, but religion: Theo- 
logiam non esse scientiam speculativam, sed practicam. (2) Throw 
away everything that seems to be unworthy of the character of 
God, and anything that might hinder true piety!). The Arminians 
also made the distinction between the necessaria et non necessaria 
doctrines, placing in the foreground the "weinigheyt der noodsae- 
ckelycke geloofspoincten”. They reacted fiercely against the doc- 
trine of predestination. Their anthropology was semi-Pelagian; 
human nature was exalted, and the Calvinistic doctrine of human 
depravity discarded. 

The Arminians were non-Calvinists in their doctrine of the 
Scriptures, of man, of Christ, and of salvation, and necessarily also 
of God. We can see very clearly the Reformation — Humanistic 
antithesis here. The human is infringing upon Divine prerogatives. 
There is a breakdown in the orthodox faith. Arminianism became 
a method of religious inquiry. "It revived the surpressed rational 
side of the Protestant movement, and, for the first time, organized 
it into a definite power, and assigned it its due place in theology 
and the church’2). At the same time it was not only a strictly 
rational movement, but an attempt also to revise the prevalent 
theology from a strictly ethical point of view. 

The visit of Hugo Grotius to England in the spring of 
1613 is called by Harrison the beginning of an Arminian 
school of thought in England. He conversed and corresponded with 
leading churchmen, and interested the leading English thinkers 
whom he met at the court of King James?). A second link between 
the Arminians and the liberal theology in England is to be found 
in the men, such as John Hales of Eton and others, who 
either lived in Holland for some time, coming into contact with the 
leading Arminians, or else read the books published by them. Lord 


1) KUHLER: 206. 

2) TULLOCH: Rational Theology in England in the XVII century, Vol I. 
page 19. Calls Arminianism an intellectual and political revolt against Calvinism 
in Holland. page 10. 

3) HARRISON: as above, pages 200—203. TULLOCH: as above, page 73: 
"Arminianism was, as we have seen, a great deal more than a mere system 
of doctrines. It raised, wherever it spread, a new spirit of religious inquiry...... 
in short, it diffused a latitudinarian atmosphere.’ COOKE: Unitarianism in 
America, 37-38, "what the word ”"Arminian” legitimately meant, then, is what 
we now mean by liberalism.... First of all, it was faith in man; and then it was . 
the assertion of human liberty and equality.” 
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Falkland, for instance, studied the works of Grotius, and 
did much to spread the principles of tolerance in religious thought. 
To those ‘who follow their reason in the interpretation of the 
Scriptures, God will either give His grace for assistance to find the 
truth, or His pardon if they miss it. And then this supposed neces- 
sity of an infallible guide (with the supposed damnation for the 
want of it) fall together to the ground’!). Hales of Eton 
emphasized the distinction between theological and religious differ- 
ences, saying that theological differences were not sufficient to 
warrant any break in the unity of the faith?). Chillingworth 
carried the banner still further by claiming that God has given us 
our reason to discern between truth and falsehood. While C hil- 
lingworth and Jeremy Taylor both asserted the suprem- 
acy of revelation over the conscience and reason, yet in the 
interpretation of it they insist upon the rights of reason. The 
Apostles Creed is sufficient test for church membership. 

A third link is John Locke. Locke spent some time in 
Holland, and while there he learned the Arminian views from 
Limborch. His Essay on Tolerance was written there. He 
claimed that all that might reasonably be demanded from a believer 
is assent to the statement that Jesus is the Messiah, the promised 
Savior. The influence of John Locke upon English thought of 
his day and a century following was very great. 

The next link is the Cambridge Platonist movement. They read 
Episcopius very much, Burnett claims, although they 
make claim to originality as well. Whitchcote, for instance, 
confesses to have borrowed nothing from the Dutch Arminians. The 
Cambridge movement flourished for a while as the result of the 
writings of Hobbes and others who were flooding the land with 
atheistic and materialistic philosophy. They studied Plato, and 
rather left Bacon severely alone). The noble distinction of the 
Cambridge divines is that they at once rationalized religion and 
vindicated its distinctive reality’). This group of scholars gained 
for themselves the name Latitudinarians, and soon became the con- 
trolling factor in the English Church. Here is the beginning of the 
Broad Church movement, which officially sprung into life when 
Coleridge revived the theology of the Cambridge Platonists. They 


1) TULLOCH: as above Vol I, 161. 
2) idem, 223. 

3) idem Vol II, chapter 1. 

4) idem II, 470, 
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discarded the philosophy of Aristotle as being antiquated 
because of all the new discoveries in nature. They attempted also 
to restore a union between philosophy and religion. ''Why should 
she (the Christian religion) not a last be set at liberty and suffered 
to breathe in a free air? Let her alone be mistress, and choose her 
servants where she best likes: let her old loving nurse, the Platonick 
philosophy, be admitted again into her family..... ne 8 F 

The spirit of the Latitudinarians, a spirit of freedom in every 
respect, deploring any creedal bondage, aspiring to maintain a 
national church, became the dominant spirit of the Established 
Church in England. It is perfectly correct to say that "the great 
peculiarity of England, and still more of English religion, is that 
it has long held historically, and is proud to hold, an intermediate 
position, resting on a basis of mere compromise. It has done so for 
centuries, and we have seen that the tendency of criticism and other 
recent influences, is to intermediate still more, and to soften the 
angles of conviction that remain’’?). The debate in Parliament on 
the issue if the Prayer Book during the winter session 1927—28 
made this very characteristic of the national church an argument 
for the acceptance of the proposed measure?). 

Nor was this Arminian influence to be found in the Established 
Church only. The Dissenters were under its demoralizing influence 
as well. Because of their non-conformity, the students for the 
ministry were not allowed to study at the universities. Many of 
them went to Holland to study, and there came under the influence 
of Arminian and Socinian professors (Arminius, Episco- 
pius, Vorstius), or else came into contact with liberal minded 
students there, some of them being Socinians who had fled from 
persecution in Poland and Transylvania‘). They carried their liberal 
ideas back to England with them, so that the entire Dissenting body 
was soon leavened with the new theology, and Arianism became the 


1) A brief account of the new sect of Latitude men; found in The Phoenix, 
a collection of old tracts, page 517. 

2) INNES: in American Journal of Theology, Vol VIII, 1904, page 628. 

3) cf. The Scotsman, Edinburgh, December 16, 1927. Said Lady Iveaugh, in 
speaking for the motion: "Every revision of the prayer-book was the result of a 
compromise, and compromise has enabled their national church to come into 
existence and continue for some hundred years, and had enabled them to have 
a Prayer Book common to the nation.” The Prime Minister ( Stanley Baldwin), 
also favoring the motion, said: ,,It (the Church of England) is essentially a 
church of comprehension and compromise, and in it devotional instinct and 
national instinct...... grow together side by side.” 

4) WILBUR: as above, page 334. 
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question of the day, springing up out of the free inquiry into the 
Scriptures, unguided by the results of the study of the church 
through-out the centuries. 

Keeping in mind the real conditions of English theological life, 
saturated as it was with Arminianism and Latitudinarianism, with 
the common people not yet entirely free from the deadening effects 
of the religion of the Deists, and remembering the troublous times 
through which the English church was passing, unsettling convic- 
tions and confusing the believers; and keeping in mind also that 
the temper of the immigrants into New England would be deter- 
mined by conditions in the mother country; and remembering that 
the New England thinkers were in constant touch with the literature 
which was being made in England in theology and politics as well 
as related subjects, — is it not to be expected that this liberal- 
mindedness, this theological free-thinking would be planted over 
in New England soil, and under proper conditions be one of the 
chief factors in helping along the rise and development of a liberal 
theology in America? 


2. Immediate Causes. 


Having traced the remoter cause for the Liberal movement in 
America in the Humanistic-Arminianistic-Latitudinarian stream of 
thought, we must inquire after those direct causes out of which 
the Unitarian theology came forth. There are four which we 
mention here. 

First of all is the Great Awakening. The terrible decay of moral 
and religious life in New England was caused not only by the less 
religious type of immigration, or the deadening influence of the 
Deistic literature, but also by the universal stagnation in the life of 
Reformed theology. In New England the preaching of the 
Sovereignty of God had excluded all emphasis upon human respon- 
sibility!). The depravity of man was enlarged upon in lurid pain- 
tings, while no other hope was offered than that the sinner should 
use the means of grace and wait for the Lord to lay hold on 
him. There was no offer of a full and free salvation to such as 
believe. Jonathan Edwards broke the spell of this 
preaching by asserting the divine command of human responsibility. 
His preaching was, from a human point of view, the beginning of 


1) cf. WALKER: History of the Congregational Churches in America 
chapter 8. 
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the Great Awakening. Whitefield, the young Calvinist evan- 
gelist from England assisted, and sproke to large crowds in 
various villages and towns in New England. Conversions became 
daily occurances, while heretofore they had been very rare. Con- 
viction of sin was noticed even in children. There was no doubt as 
to the Calvinism of his preaching, for there was the emphasis upon 
human depravity and salvation by grace through a Divine Redeem- 
er. The apparent excesses following in the wake of the Awaken- 
ing brought about a reaction among some clergymen who were 
already leaning toward Arminianism. Charles Chauncy, for 
instance, led the attack upon the new movement, accusing it of a 
riotous subjectivism, stating that the people identified their own 
feelings and notions with the testimonium spiritus Sancti, and 
declaring that the fruits of conversion were not to be found!). They 
neglected the means, he said, and presumed upon the Holy Spirit. 
There was not a word spoken about the doctrine of the Trinity, but 
the orthodox doctrine of the atonement was attacked, and an Ar- 
minian spirit of laxity was evident2). Edwards defended the 
Awakening, stating that he recognized the dangers involved and 
warned against them. But at the same time, he said the movement 
was attended ’'with the best effects. There has been a great increase 
of seriousness, and sober consideration of eternal things,...... so 
that there is a remarkable and general alteration in the face of 
New England in these respects”). But even he could not stem the 
tide of criticism and opposition. The Congregational churches were 
divided into two parties, the Old Lights, who opposed the Awaken- 
ing, and the New Lights, who tavored and supported it. From 
this point on there is a constantly widening breach between the two 
sections of the church. During the short period before the Revolu- 
tionary War there was a lull in the debate, but it started with 
renewed energy immediately thereafter. From out of the Great 


1) CHAUNCY: Seasonable thoughts on the state of religion in New 
England, The dangerous tendencies in the Awakening he enumerates as (1) 
itinerant preaching 36—76; (2) the experiences of terror etc. of those under 
conviction 76—119; (3) dangerous tendencies of the sudden light, -laughing for 
joy 119—140; (4) spirit of rash, censorius and uncharitable judging 140—178; 
(5) "the aptness to take the motion of their own minds as something divinely 
extraordinary.” (6) not merely depending, but presuming upon the Holy Spirit 
178—256. 

2) WILBUR: as above, 393—95, 

3) EDWARDS: Works of Jonathan Edwards, Vol VI, p. 31. Edwards 
thought that the revival was a sign of the Latter-Day glory, and rejoiced that 
it should begin in America, p. 54—55. 
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Awakening there grew the New England Theology, the school of 
Jonathan Edwards, and the Unitarian movement. 

The second immediate cause was the influence of the Deistic and 
infidel literature, the latter being one of France's contributions to 
the New England life at the time of the Revolution. The leading 
men who were influenced by it, resided chiefly in the south. But 
even in the New England states one could see the disastrous results 
of it. This literature flooded the colleges). Channing writes: 
"College was never in a worse state than when I entered it. Society 
was passing through a most critical stage. The French Revolution 
had diseased the imagination and unsettled the understandung 
everywhere. The old foundations of the social order, loyalty, tra- 
dition, habit, reverence for antiquity, were everywhere shaken, if 
not subverted’’1). "When I entered college the French Revolution 
had broken up the foundations of religion and morals as well as 
government, and continued to rage for some years with its utmost 
fury, spreading its disastrous influence throughout the civilized 
world, and pouring upon our country a flood of infidel and licen- 
tious principles’’2). At Yale College the same thing was true. When 
President Timothy Dwight took up his work he found most 
of the student body given over completely to the Deistic and infidel 
view of life. He met the infidel students in debate and vanquished 
them. He then preached a long series of sermons to the class of 1797 
on "The Nature and Dangers of Infidel Philosophy’. To him 
belongs the honor of having stemmed the tide of atheism at Yale, 
and keeping that college for some time to come as a stronghold of 
orthodoxy’). 

Moore thinks that Deism had no great influence in America‘). 
This may be true as far as the clergy and the leading thinkers are 
concerned, but it certainly did have very much influence among 


1) Memoirs of Channing: Vol I, page 59. 

2) idem page 60. 

3) FISHER: An unpublished Essay by J. Edwards on the Trinity; has 
remarks on Dwight and his theology. page 62. Also: Two centuries of Christian 
activity at Yale, edited by J. B. Reynolds, New York 1901, page 52 ff. 

4) E.C. MOORE: An outline of the history of Christian thought since Kant, 
page 18. On the other hand, the danger seemed great enough to warrant the 
organization called: The Massachusetts Society for promoting Christian know- 
ledge. This society was not a missionary society, but organized to spread 
Christian literature to counteract the influence of "many thousands of deistical 
treatises’ and tracts written by French atheists and ,,translated into English 
by native Americans and by public advertisement exposed to public sale and 


free circulation among us.’ See a sermon to this society by E. Pearson. 
Boston 1811. 
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the lower classes of people. There were small societies of free- 
thinkers here and there, and they spread their ideas continually! ). 
Thomas Paine’s ‘Age of Reason’ was read very greedily, and 
approved of by many. His open defiance of the Scriptures as God's 
revelation appealed to many who found the yoke of the Scriptures 
heavy to bear. Paine spoke with a certain tone of virtue and 
reverance, even though most of his statements are bitter with a 
spirit of irreligion. He justifies the writing of his book as follows: 
“It is written to satisfy you and some other friends whom I esteem, 
that my disbelief of the Bible is founded on a pure and religious 
belief in God; for in my opinion the Bible is a gross libel against the 
justice and the goodness of God, in almost every part of it’’2). 
While this spirit of unbelief was raging through the states, the 
clergy warned their people of its damgers and follies. We cannot 
trace any definite doctrines to this Deistic and infidel influence, for 
it had a general demoralizing effect both within and without the 
church. Perhaps its most definite contribution was its rationalism. 
President Stiles of Yale said in 1767" I have thought that the 
Deistical controversy has insensibly led the Christian pastors and 
even some of the best friends of the Redeemer, into a concession 
that nothing is to be admitted in religion, whose internal reason is 
not conspicuous and evincible’3). That was it. And before such 
an attitude toward revelation and religion one must expect that the 
doctrines of the Trinity and of the atonement will be condemned. 
The spirit and training at Harvard College during the decades 
previous to the outburst of Unitarianism also helped the liberal 
cause. President Quincy asserts that Harvard was not founded 
primarily for the ministry, nor primarily for orthodox Calvinism‘). 
It was to bring up the youth in knowledge, godliness and piety, and 
was for a general education. The charter of William and Mary 
changed the civil status of the colonists, and broke the control of 
the orthodox over Harvard College. In the beginning of the 18th 
century the Governor preferred, in his choice of members for the 
corporation, to appoint men who had broken away from the plat- 
form of the New England churches5). The tutors at Harvard were 


1) cf. RILEY: Early Free-thinking societies in America. Harvard Theol. 
Review, July 1918, pages 247—284. 

2) PAINE: The Age of Reason; found in The Writings of Thomas Paine, 
Vol. IV, page 199. 

3) HOLMES: The life of Ezra Stiles, page 124. 

4) QUINCY: History of Harvard University, 2 Vols. Vol I, p. 52. 

5) idem, page 201. 
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in intimate relationship with the liberal group which founded the 
Brattle street church on a platform different from that of the 
Congregational churches in the colony'), and also with Chauncy 
and Mayhew, the two leading liberals in Boston. The Calvinists 
in the colonies turned to Yale as their hope for the future. It is to 
be noted that while Yale had a definite rule as to what was to be 
taught in divinity, and demanded from every President, Professor, 
and tutor that he publicly consent to the Catechism and the Con- 
fession of faith, Harvard never made any such demands?). The 
training at Harvard was liberal, even though there were men there 
who adhered to the orthodox doctrines. Here, too, we have to do 
not so much with definite doctrines as with the liberal spirit, and 
the antagonism toward the orthodox doctrines of the New England 
churches. It was the latitudinarian spirit). 

Finally, there is the very direct influence of certain books which 
must be noted. We do not mean the influence of books qua books, 
but books as carriers of the Arminian-Latitudinarian liberal spirit, 
and in some cases as carriers of definitely non-orthodox doctrines. 
The Arminian and Latitudinarian movements in England gave rise 
there to the Arian and Trinitarian controversies, and echoes of 
these controversies reached New England. Since Boston was at 
that time the main sea-port, and the greatest center for European 
books, the liberal spirit gained an entrance there to a degree which 
is startling. When the Unitarian controversy actually broke out, all 
the churches in Boston, save one, were on the side of the liberal 
movement. We mention the following authors‘). 

Francis Hutcheson (1694—1747) believed that man has in his 
nature desinterested affections, and spends much time to prove that 
man has a moral sense. He wanted preachers to recommend the 
Christian religion as "embracing a pure morality and holding out 
the hope of a blessed immortality’5). McCosh calls his theory 


1) QUINCY: as above, pages 130—132. The church was organized Novem- 
ber 17, 1699, and was strongly opposed by Cotton Mather and other conser- 
vatives Here, too, there is not so much a difference in doctrine, as an expression 
of a liberal movement. For their ‘Manifesto’ see MODE: Source Book and 
Bibliographical Guide for American Church History, page 396—398. 

2) QUINCY: Vol II, pages 70—71. 

3) ALLEN (J. H.): Our Liberal Theology, page 35, “It (Unitarianism) 
seemed to grow from the influence, and to follow the widening circle of culture, 
that went out from Harvard...... The men who were most moved by this 
influence,...... were often called...... ‘Latitude-men about Cambridge.” Allen does 
not ascribe much influence to the free-thinking of the Revolutionary period. p. 36. 

4) cf. RIDDERBOS: De Theologie van Jonathan Edwards, pages 8—11. 

5) McCOSH: The Scottish Philosophy, page 64. cf. the entire essay on 
Hutcheson 59—80. 
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of virtue nothing more than an exalted kind of eudaimonism’’. The 
students of Hutcheson suspected him of Socinianism. His 
influence is to be seen in Edward's theory of virtue!), and in 
Channings exalted idea of human nature?). 

Dr. Samuel Clarke (1675—1729) left his former studies in 
Physics and mathematics, taking up theology and entering the 
battle against the Deists and Pantheists. In his dealing with them, 
he placed himself upon one basis with them, namely, the autonomy 
of the reason. The autonomy of the theoretical reason was his 
formal principle, and the autonomy of the practical reason was his 
material principle. The practical reason postulates the ideas of God, 
virtue and immortality, although they are much more clearly asser- | 
ted in revelation (ihre tiefste Auspragung). Against Sabellianism 
he asserted the personal distinction in the Trinity; and against 
Arianism he maintained the eternity of the Son and Spirit. And yet, 
he stoutly defends the idea that the Son and the Spirit are subor- 
dinate to the Father. Dr. Clarke is usually considered to be 
an Arian, but the above statements rather show a badly mixed up 
explanation of the Trinity, which served to unsettle the orthodox 
opinions and convictions. His main works were: The Scripture doc- 
trine of the Trinity (1712); A. Discourse concerning the Being and 
Attributes of God (1705)3). 

Phillip Doddridge (1702—1751) was a Dissenter, coming under 
the influence of Dr. Clarke at an early age. He was a Latitudi- 
narian and a Sabellian. Had much influence as an hymn-writer. 
He was the author of the Family Expositor, 6 volumes, 1739—56. 

Daniel Whitby (1638—1726) shifted from the orthodox to the 
liberal position in later life, and supported the theories of Dr. 
Clarke. In 1703 he published a commentary and paraphrase of 
the New Testament. Ten years later he said that he was now 
convinced that the exposition given in his commentary (which was 
orthodox) was wrong, and that the doctrine of the Trinity (which 
in his commentary he accepted as true) was an impossibility and full 
of contradictions. He follows the assertions of Dr. Clarke that 
the doctrine of the Trinity had no support whatever in the writings 
of the Patres, or the Church councils, or tradition. In 1710 he wrote 
on Personal Election and Reprobation, in which he called the 


1) EDWARDS: Essay on Virtue. cf. RIDDERBOS: as above, pages 
203—226. 

2) see below: section on theology of Channing. dae 

3) Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart, 1927; also Realencyklopadie. 
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absolute decree of God 'false and laughable’. It is generally admitted 
that his influence in New England was very great. 

Dr. John Taylor (1694—1761) of Norwich had a great influence 
upon the theological thought of New England. His book on The 
Doctrine of Original Sin has given to it, by Jonathan Ed- 
wards, the notoriety that no other one book did so much to 
undermine the ideas of the Westminster Standards!), Edwards 
defended the Christian doctrine of Original Sin particularly in view 
of Taylor's book. 

Isaac Watts (1674—1748) is the father of English hymnology, 
breaking the reign of the Psalms in Church worship. There are few 
men who have so influenced the religious life of the English 
speaking peoples. His hymns live on even today, even though many 
people do not often think of their author. He opposed Arianism and 
Unitarianism, making a serious attempt to act as intermediary 
between the orthodox doctrine of the Trinity as held by the church, 
and the Arians who were gaining power in England. In his Dis- 
sertation on the Christian Doctrine of the Trinity, published first 
in 1733, he does away with the personality of the Spirit: "’...... it 
was the frequent custom amongst Jewish writers and the oriental 
nations ...... to speak of powers and qualities under personal cha- 
racters, Now it is no wonder that the blessed Spirit of God should 
be so represented, especially since we know not how great the real 
and divine distinction may be between God and his essential 
powers’’?). Both the Father and the Son, considered as God-man, 
are proper distinct persons, while the proper, distinct and real 
character of the Spirit is that of a divine power, or principle of 
action, and it is only personalized by idioms of speech’). The 
deity of Christ is discussed in his: The Glory of Christ as God-man. 
W atts admits that Christ must be both God and man if He is 
to be Savior, — God and man in two distinct natures, one person, 
"that is, one complex personal agent.’ The human soul of Christ 
was created before the foundations of the world, for he is*the first- 
born of every creature. This human soul was united with the God- 
head, and at the incarnation united with an earthly body4), The 
appearances of God as recorded in the Bible are ascribed to Christ, 


tek Fie The Story and Significance of the Unitarian Movement, 





Py WATTS: The Works of Isaac Watts, Volume VI, page 605. 
3) idem — 608, 
4) idem, 823. 
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for the reason "that God under the personality of the Father may 
always maintain the character of the invisible God’’1). Jesus Christ 
is the ‘blessed angel’ who spoke out of the cloud and out of the 
burning bush, for it was this angel who "'assumed the names, titles 
and characters of God, Lord, Jehovah; for we may reasonably sup- 
pose that the union between God and this glorious angel, that is, the 
pre-existent soul of Jesus Christ in its non-incarnate or angelic state, 
was incomparably more near and intimate than the union of the 
qreat God with a pillar of cloud or of fire’, and so the angel may 
be called God?). In Bethlehem he took "human flesh into a constant 
partnership with his person and became a man’’3). The godhead of 
Christ is the very same as the godhead of the Father. It is his human 
nature that is exalted to the government of the earth and heaven; 
that aids in the succor and support of the tempted4). Watts 
believed that his explanation of the deity of Christ greatly magni- 
fied the self-denial and suffering of Christ, and could best be 
vindicated against the attacks of the Socinians5). ‘hese treatises 
helped along the gradual break-down of the Trinitarian conception 
of Deity. More than one New England minister was led from Cal- 
vinism by way of Arianism to Unitarianism because of this essay 
of Watts on the Glory of Christ. 

Thomas Emlyn (1663—1741) was active spreading the Arian 
views in England before Samuel Clarke and others. He was 
the first among the Dissenting ministers to attract attention be- 
cause of his disbelief in the Trinity®). The writing which attracted 
most attention was his Humble Inquiry into the Scripture Account 
of Jesus Christ (1702). In 1756 a layman in Boston had extracts of 
this book published with the challenge to all readers to prove its 
Arianism if they could7). Emlyn’s main purpose seems to be 
to prove that Scripture nowhere ascribes to Christ that absolute 
goodness, or unlimited knowledge which is usually ascribed to God. 
Jesus is subordinated to the Father. He raised questions rather than 
answering them. And that seems to be the strength of his book, as 
Foster correctly suggests, that it put the burden of proof upon 
the Calvinists of New England "either to justify her exegesis by a 


1) WATTS, page 754. 
2) idem — 755. 
3) idem — 756. 
4) idem — 780—81. 
5) idem — 839—42. 
6) WILBUR: as above, pages 331—335. 
7) FOSTER: as above 275. 
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satisfactory theology, or to surrender her doctrine of the Trinity’’1). 
This book was widely read in the colonies of New England, and 
served to unsettle the minds of many, not so much because of its 
positive proof for or against any doctrine, as for the questions which 
it raised. 

The influence of English theologians is not to be limited to the 
authors and books just mentioned, but these are the leading 
writers, and deserve to be considered in any attempt to trace the 
rise of liberal theology in America. Already in the first quarter of 
the 18th. century voices were being heard which complained of 
Arminianism and Arianism and Socinianism. Edwards said that 
these views were ‘prevailing’ in his day. While the liberal preachers 
were usually found in and about Boston, their influence went far 
and wide through the villages and towns of New England. But no 
one dared to suggest in public that there were actually unitarians 
occupying the pulpits. As late as 1812 a New England clergyman, 
F. Parkman, wrote to Socinian friends in England that there 
were no signs of Unitarianism in Boston. Of the ministers in Boston 
he says: Of these gentlemen, about 20 in number, there is only one, 
whom, from everything I have ever heard him offer, either in private 
or in the pulpit, I, or anybode else, would have a right to call a 
Unitarian.” He suspects Dr. Kirkland, who had just been 
elected to the Presidency of Harvard, and adds: Whatever his 
particular friends may think of his opinions, he never preached these 
sentiments. Nay, I may venture to say, that had Dr. Kirkland been 
an acknowledged defender of Unitarianism, he would not have 
been elected to that place. Unitarianism is too unpopular in the 
country’’2). 

About a month later a few copies of Belsham’s ‘Memoirs of 
Lindsey’ found their way secretly to this country. Dr. Morse, 
the editor of the Panoplist, accidently laid hold on one of these 
Memoirs and fortwith published before the amazed eyes of New 
England Congregationalists, that the country, and particularly 
Boston, was flooded with people whose faith was such that they 
could be called nothing but Unitarians. The news was broadcast 
everywhere. Socinianism was unmasked! The evil thing had crept 
into the, very heart of the church of Christ! Orthodox faith was 


1) FOSTER — 277; also WILBUR: 393. 
2) Biblical Regertory, October 1865, pages 592—93. No author mentioned. 
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wavering, and deceitful men, disguised as ministers of the Gospel, 
had control of the pulpits! 

All this excitement was based upon the correspondence of an 
American, which correspondence Belsham had taken up in his 
Memoirs of Lindsey, as showing the growth of Unitarianism in 
other parts of the world. The correspondent speaks of Unitarianism 
as a new gospel, the preaching of which has impressed the multi- 
tudes, ,,and converts have been multiplied.” In 1796 Freeman, 
who in 1785 had started Unitarian worship in King’s Chapel, Bos- 
ton, wrote to Lindsey that he had distributed Unitarian tracts 
in the Libraries, and that many people were reading them. "You 
have claimed many from the error of idolatry and superstition,”’ he 
tells Lindsey). In small Unitarian churches, where there were no 
preachers, sermons by Lindsey, Priestly, Price, 
Clarke and Tillotson were read. 

The articles in the Panoplist kept on, and finally drew Dr. 
Channing into a press-debate. He objected to the name Uni- 
tarians, preferring to be called liberal Christians. Here Dr. Morse 
won the victory, for the name Unitarian stayed. 

A few years before this the appointment of Henry Ware Jr. 
as Hollis Professor of Divinity at Harvard startled many people, 
since he was known to be a Unitarian. The appointment was looked 
upon as not being in harmony with the wishes of the generous Mr. 
Hollis, an English Calvinist Baptist, who had stipulated that 
the man occupying the chair which he endowed should ''profess and 
teach the principles of the Christian religion according to the well- 
known confession of faith drawn up by the synod of the churches 
of New England’’?). Henceforth (1805) Harvard was not consi- 
dered as proper for the training of young men for the ministry of 
the orthodox Congregational churches, and as a protest a group of 
anti-Unitarians founded the seminary at Andover in 1808. While 
a stronghold against the Unitarians, it served at the same time to 
avert an impending disruption in the Congregational church due to 
friction between the Edwardeans and the 'Old Lights’. 


1) BELSHAM: as above, pages 249—272. 

2) quoted in Gordon (Ernest): The Leaven of the Sadducees, page 139. In 
1821 an orthodox college was founded at Amherst to off-set the liberalism ‘of 
Harvard. In 1922 the Andover Seminary was joined to the Harvard Divinity 
School. Thus in a century Andover, from being a stronghold against 
Unitarianism, has become part and parcel of the Unitarian Divinity School at 
Harvard. See chapter VI. Gordon might better have called his book: Source 
Book of Unitarian Religion and ethics. 
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The liberal theology had come!). To be sure, it had come slowly 
and without a shout of battle. Various factors made their contri- 
butions to the break-down of the faith of the Pilgrims and Puritans. 
We have reviewed these. But even now there was no organized 
effort; no one to say what the principles of the new movement 
were; no one to define its faith and assert it claims. The Unitarian 
ministers were just as much ministers in the Congregationel chur- 
ches as the sternest Calvinist. It seemed to be no more than so many 
small rivulets which at high tide overrun the marshes, having no 
connection with one another save the great river from whence they 
came, Or, to change the figure, there seemed to be many small 
groups of fighters for this new cause, but they were sadly scattered, 
having nearly lost direction, and themselves not understanding the 
plan of the battle, nor its real purpose. They needed someone with 
clearness of vision, with depth of insight, with valor and nothing 
daunting, to rise and collect the scattered forces, bring about organ- 
ization, outline the attack and lead to victory, if possible. Nor did 
they wait long. Inone day WilliamElleryChanning rose 
from obscurity to fame. He was the first American Humanist. 


3. The Theology of Channing. 


Before advancing to an analysis of the theology of Channing, 
which is the chief aim of this paragraph, a few statements must be 
made about one or two closely related subjects. It may be asked, 
for instance, why extended reference has not been made to the 
Universalist movement and controversy in America, since that also 
is a departure from the New England Calvinism. We answer, that 
a part of the Universalist movement had only its doctrine of Uni- 
versal Restoration and the universality of the atonement of Christ 
as distinguishing marks, and was in other respects as sectarian, 
as definite in their statements of belief as were the New England 
Calvinists or other groups. They do not, therefore, make up a part 
of the liberal movement. On the other hand, that section of the 
Universalists which, under the leadership of Ballou, adopted 


1) For the history of Unitarianism see: Allen: History of Unitarianism in the 
United States (Vol. X of the American Church History series); Baird: Religion 
in the United States of America, pages 618—636; Wilbur: Our Unitarian 
Heritage, section VI: Cooke: Unitarianism in America. 
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the Unitarian doctrine of God, were swallowed up in the greater 
liberal movement, and thus deserve no separate treatment!). 

And then, too, we must emphasize here that Unitarianism was 
not in the first place a reaction against the doctrine of the Trinity. 
That was not its starting point. It was a revolt against the prevalent 
Calvinistic doctrines of total depravity, substitutionary and limited 
atonement. So Channing has as the one outstanding message 
in all his preaching and writing, his teaching of the dignity of the 
human being?). And even before Channing lifted up his voice, 
the leading liberal preachers in Boston were opposing the doctrine 
of a substitutionary and limited atonement. In a Thanksgiving-day 
sermon in 1762 Jonathan Mayhew said: ''What shall we 
say to the doctrine of God's having reprobated a great proportion 
of mankind; or, from eternity devoted them in his absolute decree 
and purpose to eternal torments, without any respect or regard to 
any sins of theirs as the procuring and meritorious cause of their 
perdition?...... And that is, first, that if any person really holds 
such a doctrine, neither any man on earth nor angel in heaven can 
reconcile it with the goodness of God...... Neither is it possible for 
any man who really believes what the Scriptures teach concerning 
the goodness of God even to think of this doctrine but with great 
indignation’). And in 1784 Charles Chauncy, in his book, 
The Salvation of all men, said: Yea, notwithstanding the light and 
learning of the present day, horrible absurdities, both in doctrine 
and worship, are still grounded on the writings even of the apostles 
of Jesus Christ, and by those too who profess a regard to them as 
wrote by inspiration of the Holy Ghost...... And such also, if not in 
so high a degree (as Rome) are some of the doctrines which 
Protestants receive for revealed truths. Of this kind I may properly 
mention, upon this occasion, the doctrines of election and repro- 
bation, of the eternity of hell torments; and of the partial design 


1) For the history of the Universalists in America see: EDDY: Universalism 
in America, 2 volumes, Boston 1884—86: also his History of Universalism (Am. 
Ch. Hist, series, Volume X) New York, 1894; FOSTER: as above, chapter XI. 

2) Such expressions as these from Channing indicate the general feeling 
of the liberals toward Calvinism: "There was a time when I verged towards 
Calvinism, for ill health and depression gave me a dark view of things. But 
the doctrine of the Trinity held me back.” (Memoirs I, 161) In his reform work 
in the prisons he found some Calvinistic tracts which had been distributed there. 
It leads him to say: "Truly, this plague of Calvinism, like the vermin inflicted 
on Egypt, finds its way everywhere.” (Memoirs III, 27). 

3) MODE: Source Book etc. page 398. COOKE: Unitarianism in America, 
calls Mayhew the first Unitarian, both in his rationalism, individualism and in 
his idea and teaching of the Trinity. pages 62—66. 
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and final effect of the mediatory interposition of Jezus Christ’’!). 
These were still reactions against the preaching of the Great 
Awakening, with its emphasis upon human inability and the suf- 
ferings of the damned. A weakening of the doctrine of atonement 
was naturally followed by a less rigid doctrine of the Person of 
Christ. On the other hand, the Calvinistic doctrine of the 
Sovereignty of God was severed from the Scripture and God be- 
came the only Sovereign and Lord, while Jesus Christ was given 
a place of inferiority. So that when the time came for the liberals 
to state the content of their faith the doctrine of the uni-personality 
of God was gradually forced to the front until it became the first 
article in their confession of faith. The contention of Buckham 
is therefore true when he argues that Cooke unjustly tries to 
make all liberal preachers before 1815 Unitarians?). The name 
Unitarians was put upon them against their will, for they preferred 
to be called liberal Christians. Most of them were Arians, while 
with many of them the doctrine of the Trinity was either silently 
approved of or silently disapproved of without making it a cardinal 
point in their liberal thought. The main points in the theology of 
these liberals were, according to Buckham, the following’); 

1. The declaration in favor of liberty of individual thought and 
judgment. 

2. Recognition of the divine revelation through nature and 
reason as consonant with that of Scripture. 

3. Insistance upon freedom of the will. Predestination and impu- 
tation met with frequent denial. 

4. Declaration in favor of divine unity as opposed to crass, cur- 
rent tri-theism. 

5. Atfirmation of faith in the divine love and Fatherhood, which 
found no place in the Calvinism of the Westminster 
standards. 

Our point here is, that the movement called Unitarianism was 
not in the first place an anti-Trinitarian movement, but a real 
liberal movement, breaking away from the orthodox faith all along 
the linet). The theology of Channing fits in perfectly with 
this idea, as we shall see. 

William Ellery Channing (1780—1842) was in every 


1) MODE: page 401. 

2) Harvard Theol. Rev. July 1918, 287—291. 

3) idem, 287—88. cf. Biblical Repertory October 1865, 575—580. 

4) cf. COOKE: Unitarianism in America, page 14—15. “In the beginning 
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sense a child of his time. Having been brought up under the Cal- 
vinistic preaching of the awfulness of sin, it is to be expected that 
he should all through his life retain that impression. And thus it 
actually happened. For all that he said about the dignity of human 
nature, Channing never showed any tendency to think or 
speak lightly of sin. It always remained something very terrible to 
him. He was effected by the wave of infidelity and atheism which 
swept over the country in the last quarter of the 18th. century. Not 
that this drew him away from his moorings, but it urged him on to 
an independent study of the Scriptures, within the limits of the 
freedom of thought and opinion which was peculiarly the atmos- 
phere of New England at that time. He minimized the value of 
creeds, and the contributions of the church to theological thought: 
"All my convictions of justice and goodness revolted against the 
merciless dogmas then commonly taught. | went to the Scriptures, 
and the blessed light gradually beamed on me from the word of 
God" 1). He was also greatly influenced by the writers whose works 
were widely read in New England. Chief of these was Hut che- 
son, It was while reading Hutcheson on the dignity of the 
human soul and the exhaustless tendency of the human sou! to moral 
perfection, that, as he himself records, he seemed to pass through "a 
new spiritual birth’. As Hutcheson drew his attention to the 
dignity of man, so Ferguson in his treatments on Civil Society 
was the means of drawing his attention to the idea of social 
progress?) Later on in life he came into contact with the writings 
of Kant, Fichte and Schelling, mostly by way of 
Coleridge and Wordsworth. He never adopted their 
‘systems, largely because he had no sufficient technical knowledge 
of them, but they were incentives to him to follow out the paths 
upon which his own thinking had led him. While he was acquainted 
with Reid, Hartley, Price, Priestly, and Stewart, 
yet it is difficult to say just how much he is indebted to them for 
his thoughts. Martineau very justly says of Channing 
that "his understanding, in short, was practical, not scientific...... 
unable to dwell on the contemplation of reality...... The point of 
departure for his whole philosophy was his own unresolved, and, 


the liberal movement in New England was not concerned with the Trinity. It 
was a demand for simplicity, rationality, and toleration. When it had proceeded 
on its way, it was led to a consideration of the problem of the Trinity...... 4 

1) Memoirs of Channing, 3 volumes London 1848, Vol. I, 348. 

2) Memoirs, I, 62—64. 
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as he believed, irresolvable moral consciousness, the intensity of 
which was the determining cause of his characteristic beliefs and 
experiences. Only in so far as they addressed themselves to this, do 
books and events appear to have sensibly affected him. Hutcheson, 
Butler and Price echoed this personal feeling; Ferguson applied it 
to society; and these authors powerfully influenced him'’!), He was 
of that type of mind that grows greater without any ‘'visible acqui- 
sitions”. His ‘'moral sensibility’. becomes the fountain of all his 
thoughts. So Channing takes his place in the stream of liberal 
theology in America, — part of it, nourished by it; and yet, now 
and again he rises above it, and by his strong and gracious perso- 
nality turns its course to what he conceived to be its true goal. 

In giving a review of his theology, we shall not, as has usually 
been the case, confine ourselves to his Baltimore sermon, which has 
been called the "Magna Charta” of American Unitarianism. We do 
not underrate its value at the time it was given. But it is hardly 
sufficient to serve as material for an orderly arrangement of his 
thoughts. We shall therefore make use of all his writings, as 
published in the Centennial edition of his complete works, which 
includes the volume of sermons at one time published under the 
title "The Perfect Life’>). , 

Reason and Revelation. Channing gives priority to reason 
above revelation, because reason existed before revelation. Reve- 
lation is therefore based upon reason, for without reason we would 
not be capable of receiving revelation. "Revelation, we must remem- 
ber, is not our earliest teacher...... Revelation does not find the 
mind a blank, a void, prepared to receive unresistingly whatever 
may be offered; but finds it in possession of various knowledge from 
nature and experience, and still more, in possession of great prin- 
ciples, fundamental truths, moral ideas, which are derived from 
itself, and which are the germs of all future improv ements. This last 
view is particularly important. The mind does not receive anything 
from abroad. Its great ideas rise from itself and by those native 
lights it reads and comprehends the volumes of nature and reve- 
lation’’S). Ideas of intellegence and causation we derive from our 
own nature. Hence we have the elements for an idea of God even 


1) oa ats 65; II, 95—97; MARTINEAU: Essays ete. Vol. I, Chapter II. 
see page 90 for quotation. 

2) The Centennial edition of Channing's Complete Works, luding “The 
Perfect Life’. London 1880. o sco 

3) idem, page 221. 
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before God reveals Himself. Universal truths are not revealed to 
us, but the reason perceives them by virtue of its own power!). Our 
ultimate reliance, he says, must be our own reason, since faith in 
this lies at the foundation of all faith, just because reason is the 
faculty by which God is discerned2). In fact, this rational nature 
is God's primary revelation, and all later revelations must be in 
harmony with it?). This primitive light of reason God has kindled 
within us to be our perpetual guide*). 

Now, he says, there is nothing in the idea of revelation to con- 
flict with this high idea of the priority of reason. In fact, reason 
prepares us for a divine communication. All knowledge and impro- 
vement which has come to the race beyond the natural endowments, 
is due to revelation. It is very evident that we all receive our chief 
knowledge from intellegent beings who are more advanced than we. 
"Now revelation is only the extension of this universal method of 
carrying forward mankind. In this case, God takes on himself the 
office to which all rational beings are called. He becomes immediate 
teacher to a few, communicating to them a higher order of truths 
than had before been attained, which they in turn are to teach to 
their race.’ — ‘Revelation is God speaking to us in our own 
language....'5). Nature is part of this revelation of God, but only 
a very incomplete part. It is here that we see Channings 
attitude toward the ideas of Deism. Nature speaks merely of a 
general Divinity’’ and not of God as the great benefactor of every 
living soul, the knowledge of which is so necessary for every human. 
So God sometimes suspends the regular course of nature, in order 
that He may communicate this truth of his Paternal character. He 
wishes to raise the hearts and minds of his creatures up to Himself. 
Revelation “shows a love, breaking through the reserve and 
distance, which we all feel to belong to the method of teaching us 
by his works alone. It fastens our minds on Him. We can look on 
nature and not think of the Being whose glory it declares; but God 
is indissolubly connected with, and indeed is a part of, the idea of 
revelation. ...... On this account revelation would seem to me impor- 
tant, were it simply to repeat the teachings of nature’’6). But 
revelation does more than simply repeat the teachings of nature. 


1) Works, page 220. 
2) idem, page 268. 
3) idem, page 269. 
4) idem, page 219. 
5) idem, page 197. 
6) idem, 
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The natural light of our reason will tell us that there is a God, but 
any knowledge concerning this God must come by way of revelation, 
and particularly, the Christian revelation, To confine it still more, 
he means especially the simple teachings of Jesus about God, and 
the character of Jesus Himself. There is a bit of confusion here, for 
in the same paragraph he says that we must go beyond revelation 
and, with Jesus as guide, see God ’’everywhere, in Nature, in Pro- 
vidence, and in the Human Soul’’!). He makes no distinction be- 
tween the content of a general revelation and a special revelation 
with its definitely soteriological character. There seems to be merely 
a differenc of degree and not of kind. Revelation as he understands 
it, meaning the Gospels and the life of Christ more particularly, 
gives us a bit more than we can lay hold on with our natural reason 
and nature outside of us. And on the basis of this he makes a 
distinction between Natural and Revealed religion. Love to Christ, 
for instance, is a duty of Revealed religion, since we would not 
have known of the worth of Christ as an object of our love, except 
through revelation. Other precepts of Christianity are dictates of 
nature as well as of revelation,...... and are written by God on the 
mind as well as in the Bible. For example, gratitude towards the 
Author of our being, and justice and benevolence towards men, are 
inculcated with more or less distinctness by our moral faculties. 
fees But the same is not true of our love Jesus Christ” since the 
knowledge of Him is not written like that of God, upon the heavens 
and the earth, in the natural world2). 

The failure of Channing to make a clear distinction between 
revelation as contained in the Scriptures, and revelation as contained 
in nature, naturally governs his view of the Bible. The Bible is 
not an infallible guide for faith and practice. It is the record "’of 
God's successive revelations to mankind, and particularly of his 
last and most revelation of his will by Jesus Christ. Whatever 
doctrines seem to us to be clearly taught in the Scriptures, we 
receive without reserve or exception’’3), The Old Testament is 
chiefly for the infancy of the race, the New Testament is the basis 
for Christianity. The principle of interpretation which he adopts is 
that the Bible is a book written for men, "its meaning to be sought 
in the same manner as that of other books.’”’ The reason and con- 


1) Works, page XIV. 
2) idem, page 251. 
3) idem, 292. 
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science are to decide whether the content of Scripture is in harmony 
with the character and other revelations of God. In answer to the 
charge of the orthodox party that the Unitarians used their reason 
too much in their interpretation of the Bible, Channing 
answers: "If reason be so dreadfully darkened by the fall, that its 
most decisive judgments on religion are unworthy of trust, then 
Christianity, and even natural theology, must be abandoned; for the 
existence and veracity of God, and the divine original of Chris- 
tianity, are conclusions of the reason, and must stand and fall with 
it’1). The great question of the truth of revelation is left by God 
to be decided at the bar of reason. If the reason has not the right 
to function here in a decisive manner, then we must surrender the 
entire matter. We must have either a rational Christianity, says 
Channing, or infidelity. 

This does not mean that Channing thinks lightly of the 
Scriptures. Indeed, it was the peculiarity of the early Unitarians 
that they clung to the Bible as the inspired Word of God, while 
every history of Unitarianism, written by a Unitarian, lays special 
emphasis upon the fact that the pioneers in the world of Unitarian- 
ism were men who were brought to their conclusions by means of 
a personal study of the Bible. In his debate with Dr. Worcester, 
Channing goes so far as to assert that the Scriptures are the 
main strength of the Unitarians?). They reject the doctrine of the 
Trinity, he says, not because they cannot reconcile it with their 
reason, but because the Scriptures do not teach it. Nowhere is there 
in the Scriptures a command to pray to the Holy Ghost, while 
Christ continually points to the supremacy of the Father above 
Himself, so that they dare not worship Him as the only true God 3). 
While this is their original position, there seems to be a growing 
tendency to increase the prerogatives of nature and reason, and 
to limit the power of the Scripture. Some ten years after his debate 
with Worcester, Channing, in speaking of the dignity of 
human nature and the goodness of God, argues that we need not 
bother about revelation to establish these truths. The moral perfec- 
tions of Deity are comprehended "by us only through our own 
mora] nature...... It is the lawgiver in our breast which gives us 


1) Works, 294. 

2) CHANNING: Remarks on the second letter of Dr. Worcester etc. Boston 
1815, page 19. 

3) idem, page 20. 
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the idea of divine authority.’ — ‘How do we understand this 
(God's goodness) but by the principle of love implanted in the 
human breast?’’!). So, in spite of the emphasis which Channing 
placed upon the Scriptures and upon revelation, it always comes 
back again to the thoroughly subjective principle, that nature and 
human nature are sufficient revelations of God. The idea of a 
special revelation which has as chief task the disclosing of God's 
purpose of redemption is strange to Channing. He attempted to 
keep up the view of the peculiarity of Christianity as based upon 
its peculiar revelation. "It (Christianity) is not a system which the 
human mind gathered, in the ordinary excercise of its powers, from 
the ordinary course of nature. It professes to be a supernatural 
communication from God...... We affirm that when Jesus Christ 
came into the world, nature had failed to communicate instructions 
to men, in which, as intellegent beings, they had the deepest con- 
cern, and on which the full development or their highest faculties 
essentially depended; and we affirm that there was no prospect of 
relief from nature; so that an exigence had occured in which 
additional communications, supernatural lights, might rationally be 
expected from the Father of Spirits.” So revelation revealed the 
two things which man could not learn from nature, namely, the 
doctrine of one God, our Father, which is the basis of all piety; 
and the doctrine of immortality, which is the great spring of 
virtuous effort.2). However one views Channing's views on 
reason and revelation, it must be conceded that he is not very clear. 
He is afraid, on the one hand, to claim everything for reason, and 
so escapes the charges of his day that he was a rationalist; and 
on the other hand he fails to give to the distinct Christian reve- 
lation that place which it deserves even in a liberal view of things. 
It is best, perhaps, to call him a rationalistic supernaturalist after the 
type of Dr. Samuel Clarke. 

God. "To give our views of God in one word, we believe in his 
Paternal character.” Thus spake Channing in the famous Bal- 
timore Sermon, and to that statement he always remained true. At 
the same time one cannot escape the suspicion that Channin g's 
theism was tainted with pantheism. Take such expressions as these: 
"That man has a kindred nature with God ...... seems to me to be 
established by most striking proof...... In ourselves are the elements 


1) Works, 232. 
2) Works, pages 182—192, being the Dudleian lecture on The Evidences of 
Revealed Religion. 
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of Divinity...... We call God a Mind. He has revealed himself as 
a Spirit. But what do we know of mind, but throught the unfold- 
ing of this principle in our own breast? ...... God is another name 
for human intellegence, raised above all error and imperfection, and 
extended to all possible truth.”1) Or take such expressions as 
"partakers of the Divinity,” "assimilation to our Creator,” which 
to be sure speak of the distinction between us and our Creator, but 
which certainly hold out the ideal of an identity of our mental and 
moral nature with the Divine Mind. And by Mind Channing 
means moral and intellectual powers.2) This very intimate spiritual 
relation, or shall we say, spiritual identity of the human and the 
Divine Mind, is the basis for his doctrine of Providence. For here 
too Channing shows himself to be standing on a different 
basis from the Deists. He asks the question point blank: "What is 
His relation to us — that of a remote Sovereign, who takes no 
immediate and special care of individuals, or that of a Parent, who, 
whilst provident of his whole family, watches over every particular 
child?’ And to this he gives the very definite answer that one of 
the chief contributions of Christianity to the knowledge of God, is 
that it reveals to us the facts that God cares for each and every one 
of His creatures, — that there is a "minute and constant Provi- 
dence.) He never tires of speaking of God as the Parent, the 
Paternal Divinity. The central argument in St. Paul's epistles, he 
argues, is the truth of God’s Universal and Parental love. In fact, 
this is the fundamental truth of Christianity. Here again, it is 
evident how far Channing has missed or intentionally avoided 
the orthodox distinction between the Fatherhood of creation and 
the Fatherhood of redemption. God is the Father of all, without 
exception. We are all his children, we all have a spark of his 
Divirfity in us.4) 


1) Works: 232 ff.; 233; "But I have no fear of expressing too strongly the con- 
nection between the Divine and the human mind.”; 333, "Man must never be 
confounded with the material, mechanical world about him. He is a spirit. He 
has capacities, thoughts, impulses, which assimilate him to God. His reason is a 
ray of the Infinite Reason; his conscience an oracle of the Divinity, publishing 
the everlasting law of rectitude. Therefore God is his Father. Therefore he is 
bound to his Maker by a spiritual bond.” 236, "We are thus, without parting 
with our human nature, to clothe ourselves with the divine.” 

2) idem, 184. 

3) idem, XXIX ff; also XXIII, a sermon on The Universal Father. 

4) idem, 331 ff. on the character of God as Father. 

cf. page LXXI: "The great doctrine of Christianity is the Paternal character of 
God.s3. But what do we mean when we call God Father?...... It is clear that 
this word expresses a spiritual relation. It declares God's connection with the 
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It is not necessary here to treat at any length the peculiar 
unitarian conception of God. God exists in One Person only, and 
that is the Father!). The Holy Ghost is nothing more thans Divine 
influence, an aid given to men. He does not anywhere enter into 
a discussion of the person or work of the Holy Spirit?) except 
making the assertions, and throwing out challenges that nowhere 
in the Scripture is the command given to worship the Holy Ghost. 
Nor does he treat the work of God in creation or redemption. What 
little he does say about God's work in the salvation of man, will be 
considered later on. Since the theology of Channing is given 
solely in sermons, and an occasional essay, it is not to be expected 
that a fully rounded-out system can come to light. His emphasis 
upon the Fatherhood of God, interpreted very spiritually, and 
logically adhered to, was one of Channings contributions to 
the Unitarian movement both in America and in England. 

Jesus Christ. As to the Person of Christ, Dr. Channing 
agrees with Dr. Clarke. "Dr. Clarke believed that the Father 
alone is supreme God, and that Jesus Christ is not supreme God, 
but derived his being and all his powers and honors from the 
Father, even from an act of the Father’s power and will...... He 
maintains that as the Scriptures have not taught us the manner in 
which the Son derived his existence from the Father, it is presumptu- 
ous to affirm that the Son was created, or that there was a time that 
he did not exist...... The prevalent sentiments of liberal Christians 


human soul...... To be a Parent is to communicate a kindred nature, and to 
watch over, educate, and guide this nature to perfect development.” 

1) Channing’s strongest passage on the Trinity is found in his Baltimore 
sermon. We quote from that: '"We believe in the doctrine of God's unity, or that 
there is one God, and one only...... We understand by it that there is one being, 
one mind, one person, one intellegent agent, and one only, to whom underived 
and infinite perfection and dominion belong...... We do, then, protest against 
the irrational and unscriptural doctrine of the Trinity...... With Jesus we 
worship the Father, as the only living and true God (John 17)...... We. challenge 
our opponents to adduce one passage in the New Testament where the word 
God means three persons, where it is not limited to one person, and where, 
unless it is turned from its usual sense by the connection, it does not mean the 
Father.” page 296. In another sermon he says: ‘The whole outward creation 
proclaims to the Unitarian the truth in which he delights. So does his own soul. 
But nether nature nor the soul bears one trace of three Divine Persons. Nature 
is no Trinitarian.’ page 313. 

2) “By the Holy Spirit I understand an aid, which must be gained and made 
effectual by our own activity; an aid, which no more interferes with our faculties 
than the assistance which we receive from our fellow beings; an aid which 
silently mingles and conspires with all other helps and means of goodness; an aid 
by which we unfold our natural powers, in natural order, and by which we are 


strengthened to understand and apply the resources derived from our munificent 
Creator.” Works, page 235. 
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seems to me to accord substantially with the system I have above 
described’’!), Any attempt to get nearer to the teaching of Scripture 
is laughed at as being metaphysical speculation. And the liberal 
theologian has no use for that. Christ is more than a human being, 
he says, and goes no further. At the same time the English Uni- 
tarians were following Priestly and Belsham in main- 
taining that Christ was a mere human, subject to human frailty and 
sin. This conception of the person of Christ later on conquered in 
American Unitarianism as well. 

Christ came to give us a religion; to show forth his religion in 
himself?). Thus by his teaching and example he raises us up to 
perfect morality and to God. Here again is a pantheistic note.3) 
Channing does not speak of a mystical union with Christ, but 
rather of a very real metaphysical union. All minds are essen- 
tially of one origin, one nature, kindled from one divine flame, and 


are all tending to one centre, to one happiness...... I am one of the 
great intellectual family of God. There is no spirit so exalted with 
which I have not common thoughts and feelings. ...... There is no 


extravagance in the boldest anticipation. We may truly become 
one with Christ, a partaker of the celestial Mind. He is truly our 


brother, one of our family...... This was the greatness of Jesus 
Christ. He felt as no other felt, a union of mind with the human 
race — felt that all had a spark of that same intellectual and 


immortal flame which dwelt in himself.’’4) All spiritual beings 
are on one and the same plane. God is at one end, and we humans 
are at the other. In between are angels, souls gone from this world, 
now become perfect, and Jesus Christ. There is, therefore, no other 
thing for Christ to do, than merely to teach us the way, to go be- 
fore, and to be the "light, physician and guide of the diseased and 


1) CHANNING: answer to Worcester, as above, page 13. 

2) Works: page 246. 

3) Channing was accused of Pantheism in his own day, because of the 
mystical manner in which he spoke of our relation to God and to Christ. He 
denied the charge, although it is difficult even now to free him entirely from it. 

4) Channing does not advocate a materialistic pantheism. He asserts very 
clearly his belief that in the realm of the material there are unbridgeable gaps, 
for instance between the mineral and vegetable life; between the insect and the 
lion, as he says. But in the realm of the spiritual there is no gap. All spiritual 
life comes from one source and goes to one goal. Man has already traversed 
a tremendous distance. What is to stop him from advancing? Our minds will 
advance forever. All this lies in our very nature, and is the basis for Channing's 
optimism. It is an idealistic pantheism, which shuts out everything material. It is 
to this line of thought that Emerson later on attaches himself; although we 
‘cannot say whether he received his impulse from Channing or not, See Chan- 
ning’s sermon on the Imitableness of Christ, especially pages 248 ff. 
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wandering mind.”"1) There is no sign here of the contrast ofi sin 
and grace; holiness and sin. With his evolutionary conception of 
the elevation of the human race, it is to be expected that the work 
of Christ shall be minimized to that of a religious teacher and 
example. ? 

There are no two natures in Christ. He is one mind, one 
being. The Trinitarian language about a divine and a human nature 
is absolutely rejected in the Baltimore Sermon. He is one being, and 
distinct from God. Channing does not discuss the incar- 
nation. In a Christmas sermon preached near the close of his life, 
he rejoices that Christ came in our own nature, and not in heavenly 
splendor, since a being come to earth in celestial granduer would 
have been unintellegible for us as humans. He honored our nature 
by wearing it.2) Channing does not go any further here than 
to make statements. He does not ask for an inner unity. 

In accusing Calvinism of contradiction and confusion because of 
its doctrine of the two natures in Christ's Person, he forgets that 
he himself is caught in the meshes of a dualism. For Channing 
states that Christ is first of all a pre-existent being, having a pre- 
existent nature. But this pre-existent being ’’wore our nature’. He 
says nothing about Christ having laid aside his pre-existent nature, 
so we must conclude that in the Jesus of history there were the two 
natures: the nature of the pre-existent Christ, and "our human 
nature’ which he took upon himself. So there are two natures in 
Channing’s Christ. Apparently he does not see his predicament, for 
he never alludes to any difficulty at all. American Unitarianism 
could not always remain in this dualism, so with the newer leaders, 
such as Emerson and Parker, the dualism is removed, and 
the humanitarian view of Christ is accepted. Jesus was human, — 
nothing more. But Channing was not yet prepared to admit 
that, a thing which is to be understood partly by the fact that he 
had received his theological training at Harvard before the entrance 
of Unitarianism there in the person of Professor Ware. While 
he refused to accept the strict Calvinistic doctrine, he clung to an 
exalted idea of Christ, an idea which he could not let loose. While 


1) Works 303. 

2) idem LXII—LXIII. He states here the purpose of the incarnation in these 
words: "I do not say, then, that Jesus, if he was a Superangelic being, needed 
to become a man, in order that he might feel with men. But is was necessary 
that he should do so, in order that men might trust in his sympathy, and might 
approach him in fraternal and friendly relations.” 
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he denies Calvinism, he still speaks of two natures and one being. 

Christianity, according to Channing, is guaranteed as being 
the truth by the person and life and works of Jesus Christ.1) Christ 
came to give us a religion, and his religion must be established by 
miracles, since the miracles establish the right of Christ to be the 
founder of our religion. '’This religion is not a deduction of philoso- 
phy, resting on obscure truths, and intelligible but to a few. It is a 
solemn annunciation from heaven of human immortality and of a 
diviner life than this. And it is sealed by miracles, that is, by Divine 
interpositions, which are equally intelligible, striking and effecting to 
all. I maintain that miracles are the most appropriate proofs of a 
religion which announces the elevatién of man to spiritual perfection. 
For what are miracles? They are the acts and manifestations of a 
spiritual power on the universe, superior to the powers and the 
laws of matter. And on the existence of such a power, the triumph 
of our own spiritual nature over death and material influenses must 
depend.”2) He warns against the atheistic tendencies in Deism and 
materialism, which either ascribe supreme power to matter, or else, 
even though they recognize a God, limit Him, and place Him so far 
from His creation, that any idea of providence is foreign to it. A 
man believing in God should not be thrown into any difficulty 
because of miracles, but rather because miracles happened so rarely. 
The argument of Hume against miracles, refusing belief in them 
because of the unreliability of human witness, and the 
unchangableness of natural law, is attacked by Channing and 
refuted on three points; first, that Hume assumes that nature 
comprehends all existences, a statement which he does not prove; 
but if, says Channing, there is a Being above nature, then 
works which are in apparent disagreement with nature, but in 
agreement with this Being, are not at all in strife with human 
intellect and experience; second, Hume proves too much, and 
therefore proves nothing, for according to Hume, I cannot believe 
my senses at any time, for they have all deceived me at one time 
or another, so I cannot believe what I see or hear or touch; this 
throwns us into hopeless scepticism; third, Channing says that 


1) Christ's religion “has an ultimate and peculiar relation to himself. It 
derives authority and illustration from his character. Jesus is his religion 
embodied and made visible...... And not only the precepts (of Christianity) but 
the great doctrines of Christianity are bound up with Jesus, and cannot be truly 
understood without him. Thus Christianity from beginning to end is intimately 
connected with its divine teacher. It is not an abstract system.” page 256. 


2) Works. LXIX—LXX. 
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Hume's argument is based upon an ignorance of the nature of 
testimony.!) For the argument from miracles he refers the students 
to whom he is speaking (for he discusses this in his Dudleian lecture, 
already referred to) to Paley’s work on the miracles. He sums 
up the matter in two sentences. "I would only observe that they all 
(the arguments of Paley) may be resolved into this single principle, 
namely, that Christian miracles were originally believed under such 
circumstances that this belief can only be explained by their actual 
occurance. That Christianity was received at first on the ground of 
miracles, and that its first preachers and converts proved the depth 
and strength of their convictions of these facts by attesting them 
in sufferings and in death, we know from the most ancient records 
which relate to this religion.”2) Christ's character, his works, and 
the miracles are the basis upon which Channing _ builds his 
claims to the truth of Christianity. This is one of the points of 
difference between the old and the new. Unitarianism. The 
Unitarians who followed Emerson and Parker either ignored or 
disbelieved the miracles. We shall refer to this later on. It is suffi- 
cient here to recall that Channing admitted the possibility and 
the fact of Divine intervention in the course of nature, having as 
its purpose the establishing of the truth of Christ and his mission. 

Man, Sin, and Salvation. The chief contribution of Channing 
to New England thought was his doctrine of man. Human depravity 
had long been the favorite subject for sermons and discourses in 
the pulpits of the colonies. The perfectly Biblical doctrine as found 
in Calvinism was accentuated by the terrible moral and spiritual 
conditions in New England, so that its presence was a great stimulus 
to the preachers to constantly repeat the truth of it. It was one of 
. the chief points of emphasis at the time of the Great Awakening. 
Edward's famous Enfield sermon was typical of New England 
preaching, and the heart of it was one of the foci of his theology 
as well as that of his followers. New England theology was in the 
main a constant reshaping of anthropology. . 

It was in direct opposition to the doctrine of human depravity 
that the liberal preachers began to lay stress upon the glory of the 
human, and the finite nature of his sin. In the mind of Channing 
the doctrine of man was shaped largely by his pantheistic tendencies. 
He never tires of speaking of the divinity of human nature. "I am. 


1) Works, pages 185—186. 
2) idem, 190. 
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accustomed to speak of the greatness of human nature; but it is 
great only through its parentage; great because descended from 
God; because connected with a goodness and power from which 
it is to be enriched forever; and nothing but the consciousness of 
this connection can give that hope of elevation, through which 
alone the mind is to rise to true strength and liberty.’’1) And this 
high human exists for himself! He does not exist for the state or the 
church or for any social institutions. Rather, ‘the individual is the 
end of all social institutions.’ He is not to contribute to the social 
welfare as much as the social group is to contribute to him whatever 
he requires in order that he may go on and on to perfection. For 
he is made for perfection, This is the central principle of Christ- 
ianity, that God purposes in his unbounded fatherly love, to perfect 
the human soul; to purify it from all sin...... to fill it with his own 
spirit; to unfold it forever...... "2) This strong individualism controls 
Channing's idea of sin. We did not all sin in Adam, neither 
can Adam's guilt be imputed unto us. Sin is a conscious violation of 
a known law. We are only responsible in so far as we have power 
to know and do our duty; we are depraved and guilty only as far 
as we indulge passions or perform actions which we have the means 
of resisting or avoiding.) We are entirely the masters of our fate. 
We make our own circumstances; we are the artificers of our own 
fortunes.4) Our mind is the source of virtue, and this mind must be 
cared for. By ‘mind’ Channing means our moral and rational 
natures. We attain happiness and perfection in the degree in which 
our minds are trained in science and virtue.5) "I am convinced that 
virtue and benevolence are natural to man. I believe that selfishness 
and avarice have arisen from ideas universally inculcated on the 
young, and practiced upon by the old.’’6) 

There can be no mistake as to what Channing means at this 
point. It is the Pelagian doctrine all over again. Sin is voluntary 
wrong-doing. It is conscious violation of a known law. There can 
be no mention made of sin “before conscience has begun to act, and 
before power to obey it is unfolded.’7) He despises the New. 
England theology which asserts that underneath the innocent 


1) Works: page 148. 
2) idem, LVIII fe. 
3) Memoirs, Vol I. 379—80. 


4) idem, 109. 
5) idem, 112. 
6) idem, 114. 


7) Works: sermon on Sin, page 276 ff. 
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features of childhood there exists a natural aversion to good, and 
a tendency to evil. Such reasoning, he says, ascribes to God those 
actions which in a human parent would be hated as being monstrous, 
namely, condemning before the knowledge of right and wrong exist 
in the child.1) It cannot be consonant with our ideas of the moral 
goodness of God. "Tell me not of the universal corruption of the 
race.” 

The very fact that sin is in every case a matter of the individual 
action, consciously done against God's will, whether known to us 
in our nature or by revelation, gives Channing an opportunity; 
to speak of its shame. His sermon on Sin is given in order to warn 
those who think lightly of sin. Sin is terrible, not because it is a 
violation of God’s law, but rather because it shows ingratitude, 
because it is a failure to do what a man ought to do to attain perfec- 
tion. The only outcome, since it is all the fault of the individual, is 
the individual himself. He must improve. He must will to become 
perfect. He must do away with sin and love purity and holiness. In 
sinning, we extinguish a ray of divinity in our own souls, while in 
every step of moral progress "we are ascending towards God, the 
Original end of all excellence and felicity.”’2) 

The beginning of reform in a person’s life is repentence. This to 
Channing is not the Bible idea of repentence, which involves 
a conscious grief because sin is primarily against God, but it is 
merely a recognition of wrong, and a determination to do right. "We 
repent then, and then only, when, seeing a propensity to be evil, 
we resist it as such, and bring it into subjection to the principle of 
dutyrr-. The command to repent is founded upon the fact, that 
God has given us a power over our own minds; and until this power 
is exerted, until a change is produced by our deliberate efforts, we 
are not penitent.”3) Men are to be brought to this penitence by 
appeals to their highest principles. The goal of perfection must 
always be held before their eyes. The chief message of all preaching 
should be moral perfection, which is the essence of God, and of 
which Christ is the perfect image.4) And a man must respond tor 
such preaching, and in the response lies his salvation, for, says 
Channing, "an intellegent and moral being is saved and blessed 


1) Works, page 300 ff. 

2) Memoirs, Vol II, page 11. 
3) idem, page 5. 

4) Works: 323, 404, 
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just so far as he chooses freely — fully — what is good, great and 
godlike; as he adopts for his rule the will of God.’"1) 

The emphasis upon the task of the human is so great that we 
ask whether Channing excludes all divine aid or not. He does, 
to be sure, exclude that one of the Canons of Dort which speaks of 
grace as being irresistible. "We believe that no dispositions, infused 
into us without our own moral activity, are of nature to virtue, and 
therefore we reject the doctrine of irresistible divine influence on 
the human mind, moulding it into goodness, as marble is hewn into 
Static... By these remarks we do not mean to deny the import- 
ance of God's aid or Spirit; but by His Spirit we mean a moral, 
illuminating, and persuasive influence, not physical, not compulsory, 
not involving a necessity of virtue. We object strongly to the idea 
of many Christians respecting man’s impotence and God's irresistible 
agency on the heart,” since — and here we have the old objection 
to the doctrine of justification by faith as a work of God — it leads 
to irresponsibility, to discouragement, and to the conclusion that 
God is the author of evil.2) But this divine aid, which is resistible, 
is therefore not absolutely necessary. One can perhaps get as far 
without it, for our moral nature is the tie that binds us to God. 
And that gives the clue to the road we must travel to reach God: 
“It is by faithfulness to the inward, everlasting law.’’3) 

With this practical exclusion of divine aid, although he constantly 
speaks of God's love and care and mercy, one would expect also 
a denial of the absolute necessity of Jesus Christ and His work for 
our salvation. He speaks of the value and inspiration of Christ, but 
flatly denies any substitutionary redemptive value in the life and 
death of Christ. Let no man imagine that through the patronage 
and protection of Jesus Christ or any other being, he can find peace 
or any sincere good, but in the growth of an enlightened, firm, 
disinterested, holy mind. Expect no good from Jesus, any farther 


1) Works LXXVI. 

2) idem, 303. 

3) Memoirs, Vol Ul, 440. The factors and powers involved in our attainment 
unto perfection are gifts from God. Herein is the evidence of God's mercy and 
assistence. Our spirit, the light of reason, conscience, the principle of mind called 
habit, the social sphere, moral community in which we are placed, — all these 
are gifts from God. We also have the power to govern and control them. Thus 
we can work our own way to the goal of life. Here again Channing ignores 
the fact of sin as having radically affected our relation to God as well as our 
human natures. see pages XLIV—XLV. If we are to speak of a divine influence, 
we can do so only as being an enlargement of the moral power which we 
receive from human associates. 
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than you can clothe yourself with his excellence.’'!) Jesus is example. 
His virtues may be ours. The conception of sin as a necessary step 
on the highway to perfection, — an idea which Channing sug- 
gests, and which Parker later on carried out more fully. — shuts 
out the conception of sin as guilt, and excludes any necessity for a 
Redeemer. The fact of sin as a force of gravity which draws us 
away from God is ignored, and there is substituted the idea that 
in a moral universe everything must ultimately gravitate God-ward. 
So the value of the Cross decreases. But Channing cannot 
bring himself to deny its value althogether. He does speak of Christ, 
while on the Cross, contemplating the infinite blessings which would 
issue from his suffering.2) These blessings, however, are not the 
fruits of an atonement. Sin is not infinite, and so there is no need 
for an infinite atonement, as is the claim of the Calvinist. Such an 
idea is irrational and unscriptural. The thought of God suffering 
for us fills Channing with horror, and he shrinks back from it. The 
blessings of the cross, for he clings to the old orthodox terms, he 
interprets as meaning '’the spirit and the character and the love of 
Jesus, which his death made manifest, and which are preeminently 
fitted to bind me to him, and to make me partaker of his virtues.’’4) 

It is here that the moral view of the atonement finds its first 
expression in American theology. Later on we find it in the theology 
of Bushnell, while the liberal theology of today teaches it 
largely under the inspiration of Ritschl. Channing cannot 
have been conscious of teaching a new view. For him there was 
nothing else to do. He refused to abide by the Calvinistic doctrine 
which placed all emphasis upon the substitution of Christ, believing 
that if a person had peace with God he had it through the "blood 
of His Gross’. On the other hand he did not dare to go to the 
other extreme, denying all the blessings of the Cross, as the 
Socinians do. Half-way between these two there is but one position, 
and that is to make the death of Christ an example, an illustration 
of some divine truth or principle. Grotius, in trying to escape 
both Calvinism and Socinianism, sought refuge in his governmental 
theory, in which he said that the death of Christ was to display the 
wrath of God over sin, and to frighten people into obedience and 
love. In itself, it did nothing, It did not reconcile us to God or God 


1) Works, 250. 

2) idem 245. 

3) idem 322. 

4) idem LXXVII—VIII. 
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to us. It was an illustration of the Divine attitude toward sin. 
Channing was forced into the same position. Although he did 
not adopt the governmental theory, which was then abroad in New 
England, he made the Cross of Christ to be an illustration of 
Christ’s loyalty to His cause, and an illustration of the Father's 
love. "The Cross was to them (the apostles) the last, crowning 
manifestation of the celestial mind; they felt that it was endured to 
communicate the same mind to the world...... There in death, he 
proved his entire consecration of himself to the cause of God and 
mankind...... We are to visit the Cross, not to indulge in natural 
softness, but to acquire firmness of spirit, to fortify our minds for 
hardships and sufferings in the cause of duty and of human hap- 
piness.'!) Christ's compassion for us in our sin and shame is not the 
high message of the Cross; in fact, Channing sees none of that 
high compassion in Christ which is usually ascribed to him. He did 
not come to save us because he pitied us in our low estate. That 
is an inferior form of benevolence. He came to show us how we 
ought to live and suffer and die in order that good might ultimately 
triumph in the world. 2) 

As we have already said, Channing admits a relation 
between Christ’s death and our salvation. Christ, by living and 
suffering, shows us the pathway to glory. But the death of Christ 
brings about no change in the relation between God and us, for 
our Father in heaven is originally essentially, and eternally placable 
and disposed to forgive.’3) A view that demands the suffering of 
Christ for our sin is a degrading view, and dishonors God. "How 
dishonorable to Him is the supposition that his justice is now so 
severe as to exact infinite punishment for the sins of frail and feeble 
men, and now so easy and so yielding as to accept the limited pains 
of Christ’s human soul, as a full equivalent for the infinite and 
endless woes due to the world?’’4) Since sin is not guilt, there is no 


1) Works: page 258. 

2) idem 259—60. 

3) idem 302. ; 

4) idem, 302—303; cf. 316, ""Lhis essential and unchangeable propensity 
of the Divine Mind to forgiveness, the Unitarian beholds shining forth through 
the whole Word of God, and especially in the mission and revelation of Jesus 
Christ, who lived and died to make manifest the inexhaustible plenitude of divine 
GLACE T5252 But I cannot and dare not ask him (Christ) to offer an. infinite satis- 
faction for my sins; to appease the wrath of God; to reconcile the universal 
Father to His own offspring...... ” See pages 315—18 for Channings exposition 
of this. In a footnote to the 1834 edition of his Sermons and Discourses, page 
367, Vol. I, he writes "It will be observed that I have not undertaken to state 
the way or method by which Christ’s sufferings contribute to human salvation. 
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reconciliation necessary; since reconciliation is unnecessary, the 
idea of substitutionary atonement is needless and even vulgar. 

Salvation, therefore, is not to be sought in the work of Christ, or 
in His person, but in His teaching and example. Practical righteous- 
ness, says Channing, is all in all,” and every system which 
embraces motives enough to a good practice is sufficiently cor- 
rect.”1) Here we have the ghost of Erasmus in clear daylight. 
Did he not say that the Sermon on the Mount was the most impor- 
tant, and that obedience to that was sufficient? Listen to Chan- 
ning: "I regard the precepts of Jesus — which he gave on the 
Mount, and which he illustrated so gloriously in his life — as the 
essential element of his religion, and to which all other parts are but 
subservient. Obey these, and the purpose of his religion is fulfilled 
i YOu Live them out in deed, and you have entered into the 
kingdom of Heaven — you even now enter it.'2) 

Eschatology. The evolutionary theory as applied to the spiritual 
progress of the race is very evident in Channing’s doctrine of man. 
We have a spark of Divinity within us; we are related to that 
Divinity; we cannot possibly sever ourselves from that Divinity 
except by long and persistent quenching of the Divine spark. One 
is curious to know what Channing does with the people who 
sin, and especially with those who persist in sinning. There is a 
strange confusion here in Channing’s mind. He speaks of a 
relation existing between Christians who are in heaven and those 
upon the earth, a relation of enduring sympathy. He also speaks of 
their intercession for us, following the example of Christ, who also 
intercedes for us. For the power of prayer is as real in heaven as 
on earth. One gets the impression that he believes heaven to be a 
place where the redeemed live on. This he said in one of his later 
sermons.3) But in 1828 he complains of the slowness of people to 
understand that heaven and hell are no objective things or places. 
“How slowly do men learn that heaven is the perfection of the 
mind, and that Christ gives it now as far as he raises the mind to 
celestial truth and virtue...... The most exalted idea we can have 


On this point there is a diversity of opinion. I have thought it sufficient to 
state the general principle in which Unitarian Christians agree.” 

1) Memoirs, I, 350. 

2) Works: LXXV; cf page 344, "I wish to show that Christ's spirit, Christ's 
virtue, or ‘the doing of the Sermon on the Mount’ is the great end of our 
religion, the only essential thing, and that all other things are important only 
as administering to this.” 


3) Works: LXXVIII ff. 
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of the future state is that it brings and joins us to God. ...... Heaven 
has no lustre surpassing that of intellectual and moral worth. 

.. Heaven is the freed and sanctified mind, enjoying God through 
accordance with His attributes, multiplying its bonds and sym- 
pathies with excellent beings, putting forth noble powers, and 
ministering, in union with the enlightened and holy, to the happiness 
and virtue of the universe.’"1) This is strange language, and con- 
fused. A pantheistic note is not absent. It also shows a failure to 
distinguish between heaven and the blessings of heaven. So what 
Channing's real conception of heaven is, we do not know. 

As to the future punishment of sin, his belief is very clear. Sin is 
so great that punishment for it will extend into the future life. "The 
miseries of disobedience to conscience and God are not exhausted 
in this life. Sin deserves, calls for, and will bring down future and 
greater misery. This Christianity teaches, and this nature teaches.’””) 
Death makes no change. What a man is here, he will be hereafter. 
Punishment is not confined to the present state, but Scripture 
teaches that it will be more exacting and severe in the future state. 
In this life some sins are perhaps overlooked, or lightly punished, 
since this life is a school, a period of preparation, and sin has a 
certain educational value. But in the hereafter the retribution will be 
terribly severe. How long they will endure, I know not. Whether 
they will issue in the reformation and happiness of the sufferer, or 
will terminate in extinction of his conscious being, is a question on 
which the Scripture throwns no clear light,""3) although plausible 
arguments may be brought forth for both views. For a local hell 
after death, Channing finds no need. Here too, then, he leaves 
us in doubt. Is there a hell? Channing says he does not know; 
he can see no need for it. He identifies punishment with hell, even 
as he identified the blessings of heaven with heaven itself. 

So much then for the theology of Channing, such as it is. 
He was no learned or profound theologian, but was primarily a 
preacher and a reformer. Nor was there in early Unitarianism 
anyone who could be called a profound theologian. It is because of 
this poverty that the writings of Channing are usually accepted 
as expressing the mind of the Unitarians of that day, in so far as 
that can be done. Liberal theology can really have no system, since 


1) Works, 160—161. 
2) idem, Sermon on Sin, pages 279 ff. 
3) idem, page 281. 
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every liberal theologian speaks only for himself, not daring to bind 
any other human to the same opinion. Channing was true to 
this principle. When some of the New England churches who had 
followed the lead of Channing in breaking away from the 
orthodox faith, asked to have some statement of the things they 
believed, or threatened to depose a minister who had expressed 
some thought at variance with accepted Unitarian belief, Chan- 
ning was the first to reprove them, and to point out the anomoly 
of a jiberal orthodoxy! Liberality and tolerance was their creed. 
Progress was to be the life and end of the movement. I am glad, he 
writes to a friend, that you defended no Unitarianism but your 
own.!) He objects to creeds as found in the evangelical churches 
because they separate us from Christ; because they are "skeletons, 
freezing abstractions, metaphysical expressions of unintelligible 
dogmas’’; because Christian truth is infinite and cannot be confined 
within the limits of human creeds; and because the very idea of a 
creed involves the idea of church authority, and to this he objects 
as hindering the simplicity of individual religious faith and life.2) 

The name of Andrews Norton must be mentioned as 
being closely allied with that of Channing in the defense of the 
Unitarian belief. He was professor of theology at Harvard, working 
especially in the department of New Testament exegesis, publishing 
a new translation of the Gospels. His position is clearly seen in 
certain changes which he made in his translation. For the Repent 
ye’ of the Gospel he writes "Reform ye’. Whereas the St. James 
version has written about Christ in John 1, "In Him was life’, 
Norton writes: "In Him was the source of blessedness.” In his 
notes he writes of the Logos: ”’...... this term properly denoted an 
attribute or attributes of God; and that upon the notion of an 
attribute or attributes, the idea of personality was superinduced.”” — 
"It is then of the attribute of God as displayed in the creation and 
government of the world, that St. John speaks under the name of 
‘the Logos.’’3) Norton was engaged for a time in a debate with 
Professor Stuart of Andover, who was the first American 
theologian who interested himself in the field of Biblical Criticism. 
In this debate Stuart showed himself to be the master over 


1) Memoirs Vol Il, 397, 404, 407, 409. 

2) Works: 393—395, 

3) cf. NORTON: A translation of the Gospels, with notes, 2 volumes; Vol II, 
page 336. His other works are: The evidences of the genuineness of the Gospels, 
London 1847, 2 volumes. Also, Internal evidences of the genuineness of the 
Gospels, Boston 1855. This was a post-homous publication. 
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Norton. Channing and Norton are usually called the 
leaders of the old school Unitarianism. 

Before going on to the next stage of liberal theology in America, 
we must take advantage of the review we have just made of Chan- 
ning’s theology, and show that there is evidence there for our 
contention, namely, that the liberal theology in America was part of 
the great Humanistic movement which found its way to New 
England via Arminianism and Latitudinarianism. It is striking to 
note the close relation between the teachings of Channing and 
those of Erasmus as we have cited them (see pages 42-43). 
Channing, as wellas Erasmus, failed to grasp the religious 
moment in Christianity, failed to understand the sin and grace con- 
trast of the Reformation, failed to see the necessity of regeneration, 
the new birth, as requisite for entrance into the kingdom of God. 
Channing says of Unitarianism in his day, that it was "at its 
recent revival, a protest of the understanding against absurd 
dogmas, rather than the work of a deep religious principle. ...’"1), 
Erasmus found hope only in the bonae literae; Channing 
pleaded for culture, improvement of the mind as the high way to 
virtue. Both were practical and ethical rather than speculative in 
their thinking and writing. Truth was truth because it was approved 
at the bar of their moral consciousness. Neither was ready to discard 
revelation, still they madean infrequent use of it as possible, depend- 
ing more upon the reason and the rationality of things. They were 
tolerant, a first essential for any liberal movement. Christ was 
accepted by both as teacher and example and guide to virtue and 
perfection. Channing said that the heart of Christianity was 
the Sermon on the Mount; Erasmus added the Ten Command 
ments and the Lord’s Prayer. Man has a free will and unlimited 
power. The command to be perfect involves the ability to be perfect. 
If God demanded more than we could do He would be a tyrant. 
Salvation is not a gift of God, but an attainment of man. Sin is not 
guilt, but a wandering, a lack of perfection. If man sees the way 
he must go, then he will follow it. Both Channing and Eras- 
mus had an aversion to dogma. The dogmas of human depravity, 
Trinity, and atonement were either silently ignored or violently 
rejected and opposed. Erasmus stayed within the church; Chan- 
ning tried to do so, and claimed the right to do so, but was forced 
to leave and organize a new group. This, too, has always been a 


1) Memoirs: Vol. II, page 404. 
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characteristic of liberal theology. The conception of the church as 
an ekklesia, a select body of believers, has never been accepted by 
liberal theology. 

And so on, all along the line, the comparison holds. Channing 
does not preach a different gospel than Erasmus. The blood of 
Humanism flowed in his veins. Religion was changed into ethics; 
the Gospel into a moral law; the goal of life, — human perfection. 
Theologically it is anthropocentric, and as such is the antipode of 
the theology of the Reformation as expressed in Calvinism which 
was theocentric. The first movement of liberal theology in America 
was Humanistic. 

Finally, when one analyses the theology of Channing, in 
view of its origin in a reaction against Calvinism, and in view of its 
historic connections with a movement such as Humanism and 
Arminianism, it is not difficult to say in which direction it must 
inevitably proceed. Is it not a characteristic of every spiritual 
movement whose nature is reactive, that it keeps on its way, and 
shows no signs of returning until it has reached its limit? This is 
true of American Unitarianism. It is a revolt against Calvinism; but 
its revolt is not a radical one, not a complete one. Too many of the 
early Unitarians had been trained in orthodox Christian homes, and 
perhaps instructed by Calvinistic teachers and professors. hey 
were not able to break with this completely. Their thinking, 
therefore, must not be taken so much at face value, but must be 
interpreted in view of the direction which they have taken. It is 
thus that we must interpret Channing's theology. 

Nothing is clearer than that Channing's theology is a 
theological half-way house between Calvinism and radical natural- 
ism. He is constantly caught in a dualism, which he apparently 
never discovered or felt. If he had been a scholar, he would have 
noticed it. Everywhere we notice an attempt to break loose from 
Calvinism, and at the same time an inability to do so completely. 
There is, for instance, the dualism between reason and revelation. 
For Calvinism revelation is ultimate authority for matters of faith 
and practice. Channing could not break radically with 
revelation, and still he could not accept its infallibility. Everywhere 
we feel a strain between the two in his thought, although the 
tendency is clearly away from revelation. This dualism is finally 
taken away when Theodore Parker wildly cuts away 
revelation, and identifies revelation with human reason. One could 
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expect no other consequence. Even Unitarianism cannot live in such 
an apparent dualism. 

Or take the question of the person of Christ. Channing 
would not accept the Calvinistic statement of two natures in the 
one Person. Yet, at the same time, it was impossible for him to 
make Christ a mere human. Christ was pre-existent, far above any 
human; he took on our human nature, so that Channing, as we 
have already pointed out in discussing his Christology, really clings 
to two natures, and still insists upon one being. The Arian view of 
things is untenable. Its logical sequence is the doctrine of the 
simple humanity of Jesus. Theodore Parker arose and 
declared this, and so released Unitarianism from another dualism. 

There is the question of the value of Christ’s death, Channing 
had heard too much Calvinistic preaching to deny that there existed 
some relation between the death of Christ and our salvation. But, 
on the other hand, he would not admit the truth of substitutionary 
atonement. So he reached out for the half-way house of the moral 
view, making the death of Christ an illustration of a divine truth. 
This, too, is an untenable position. Let the death of Christ be an 
illustration of a divine truth, such as the love of God, — is it the 
only illustration? Channing was inclined to say yes, but the 
liberal spirit of Unitarianism could not always be bound to a cross. 
Parker broke the bondage, and in words almost as irreverent as 
Thomas Paine was accustomed to use, he boldly asserted 
that the death of Christ had nothing whatever to do with our 
salvation, and so helped Unitarianism out of the impossible position 
of another dualism. 

Then there is, finally, the question as to the absoluteness of 
Christianity. Channing worked hard to prove the truth of 
Christianity, by piling up evidences. Christ, his character and work, 
the miracles, the records of Gospels and the early church, — were 
they not evidence enough for the truth of the Christian religion? 
There were some truths which Christianity taught, which could not 
otherwise be learned. At the same time, the great principles of 
religion were to be found in the human breast, in reason and 
conscience, so that the peculiarities of Christianity were minimized. 
Perhaps other people, non-Christians, who also had the spark of 
divinity in their breast, proceeded exactly as far as the Christian. 
This expectation Channing already expresses, though he does 
not definitely assert it. But Parker writes his startling sermon, 
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preached it in South Boston, and says that the peculiar features of 
Christianity are transient, and that its permanent features are 
exactly the same as those of any other religion. Again, the dualism, 
is cleared away. Christianity is not absolute. 

The theology of Channing was not final. By its very nature 
it could not be. It was an expression, not of a sect, but of a 
movement; and the movement kept on, finally passing the theology 
of its famous leader. The theology of the old school Unitarianism 
did not pass away without a violent death struggle. The period of 
transition from the old to the new was a period of dissension and 
sectarianism as violent as was ever found in any orthodox denomi- 
nation. The old liberals were becoming orthodox in their liberalism, 
while the new liberals wanted no restraint whatever. The new 
liberals had heard of some new thought from a foreign clime. First 
there were but the faint whisperings; then some bold speaking in a 
strange tongue, which obscured the new message. But it could not 
be hid long. A few bold spirits spoke in the language of the people. 
The new thought was sweeping like a tidal wave over the land. 
Emerson was its chief spokesman. The new movement was 
called Transcendentalism. What it was, and what its influences 
were, will be discussed in the next section. 


4. Transcendentalism; Emerson. 


When President Marsh of the University of Vermont 
published the first American edition of Coleridge's Aids to 
Reflection, he prefaced it with an essay in which he sought to 
justify his act. This justification consisted in pointing out the 
weakness and insufficiency of the philosophy underlying the 
American theological thought, and the sufficiency of the new 
philosophy to vindicate the ‘'distinctly spiritual and peculiar 
doctrines of the Christian system.'"1) He centers his discussion about 
the question of reason and revelation. Reason is not to be the source 
of truth but it is to be criterion; and whatever is condemned before 
the bar of reason as contradictory, is therefore not to be accepted, 
even though someone were to claim that revelation asserted it. ’* We 
cannot, as rational beings, believe a proposition on the grounds of 
reason, and deny it on the authority of revelation.”2) Anything 


1) It was published first in 1829. This essay of Marsh was taken up in the 
6th English edition of the Aids to Reflection, London, 1848, 2 volumes. Quota- 
tions and references are from this edition. Vol II. 

2) Aids to Reflection, as above, page XXI. 
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irrational cannot belong to the household of faith. The decision as 
to whether a statement or doctrine is rational or not is the task of 
philosophy. So philosophy has a place in theology.1) But the 
prevalent philosophy, he says, is not conducive to the support of the 
evangel. "If the spirit of the Gospel still exerts its influence: if a 
truly spiritual religion be maintained, it is in opposition to our 
philosophy, and not at all by its aid.’2) 

When the question is asked as to what the philosophy is con- 
cerning the value of which for Christianity President Mansh is 
so pessimistic, he answers: Locke and the Scotch meta- 
physicians. ) 

Historically, the school of Locke is first. John Locke 
(1632—1704) protested against the abstract philosophy drawn 
from the brain, and came forward with a new method which was 
based upon facts and experience. He takes up the warfare against 
Descartes and the English neo-Platonists. He will have 
nothing of innate ideas, the soul, at birth, being "white paper void 
of all characters.’ Sensation and reflection are the sources of our 
ideas. His emphasis upon experience as the basis of knowledge, led 
to sensationalism, sensualism, and via Deism gave birth to the 
French Materialistic school.*) 

Without going into an extended discussion of Locke's theory 
of knowledge, it is sufficient here to state again that part of it with 
which we are concerned. Locke followed Aristotle in 
asserting that there was no a priori knowledge; all knowledge is 
a posteriori. This philosophy governed the English and New 
England theology of the 18th century, especially in the field of 
evidences for the truth of the Christian religion. Channing, in 
his Dudleian lecture, looked disapprovingly upon those who sought 
to rest the case for the Christian religion upon internal evidences 
only, adding that miracles not only confirmed Christianity, but that 
Christianity was itself, in its very essence a miracle.5) Miracles, for 
him, were either a suspension of, or a superceding of the laws of 
nature. This could only be ascertained by human experience, sensual 
experience. So deeply was this engraved into his thinking, that when 
the Transcendentalists, and especially Parker, attacked the miracles, 

1) Aids to Reflection, XXIII. 

2) idem, XLV, XIV. 

3) idem, XXXVI, LIV. 
4) cf. WINDLEBAND: Geschichte der Phil. 393, 378—381, 392—394; 


Hastings Encycl., article, Locke; Chr. Encycl., article, Locke. 
5) CHANNING: Works, 182. 
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and the person of Christ, and the German Biblical criticism began 
to be taught, Channing very frankly said that he did not see 
how they could hope for the continued life of Christianity without 
the miracles and the miraculous Christ. 

This same philosophy was basis for his theory of sin. A child 
born into the world was pure as from the hand of God, a sort of 
neutral purity. There could be no cause to speak of sin in an 
innocent babe. The first sin must be a conscious violation of a 
known law of God. So the idea of sin, the knowledge of sin, was 
based upon experience. 

Not only Channing and the Unitarians. but all the New 
England theologians were followers of Locke to a greater or 
less degree. Religion and the proof for it were externalized. Its 
origin must be sought in history and nature, outside of man. But 
the philosophy of Locke was not the only commanding 
philosophy of the day. McCosh is of the opinion that the 
Scottish philosophy had more direct and indirect influence than 
any other.1) It came into America officially in the person of John 
Witherspoon, who was called from Scotland to be President 
of Princeton University. He drove Berkeleian philosophy out of 
Princeton and established the Scottish philosophy, so that from 
this day on "the Scottish philosophy became the most influential 
philosophy in America.’’?) 

The characteristics of the Scottish school are three, and are given 
by McCosh as follows:3) 1. "It proceeds on the method of 
observation professedly and really.” It is inductive, psychological in 
its method. 2. "It employes self-consciousness as the instrument of 
observation.’ We can know our perceptions, feelings etc., not by 
the senses or microscope, “but through our inward experience 
revealed by consciousness.” 3. By the observations of conscious- 
ness, principles are reached which are prior to, and independent of 
experience.’ This, says McCosh, saved them from sensualism 
on the one hand, and from dogmatism and a priori speculation on 
the other. In other words, it is the philosophy of the common sense. 
The primary principles of thought and of life are not the result of 
empirical investigation and reflection thereupon, nor the result of 


1) McCOSH in Princeton Review, November 1882, The Scottish philosophy 
as contrasted with the German, page 327. 

2) McCOSH: The Scottish Philosophy, page 188. Dr. Witherspoon came 
to America in 1678. 
nee a pages 2—8; cf. also McCosh in Princeton Rev. as above, pages 
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flighty speculations of the mind, but they are self-evident, necessary, 
and universal. The Scottish highlander, knowing nothing of the 
learning of the schools, sitting quietly by the fireside in his crude 
highland home, understands these principles, and lives by them. 

This inductive, psychological method has undoubtedly had its 
influence upon American theological thought and life, as is 
evidenced by the note of common sense which has always character- 
ized our religious life. The one characteristic of American religious 
life upon which all European thinkers are agreed, is that it is 
practical. And the revivals which since Edwards’ day have 
repeatedly broken forth spontaneously are, apart from the gracious 
work of the Holy Spirit, to be explained by that reflective type of 
religious thought, which depended upon the inner senses as much 
as upon the outer, which analysed the states of the soul, producing 
that practical, meditative, common sense type of religion which has 
always characterized Scottish piety, and which is the result of the 
Scottish philosophy, in so far as human practice can be called the 
result of any philosophical method or system. Drawing the line 
still further, it is quite safe to say that the modern school of religious 
psychology, in so far as it has not deteriorated into materialism, is 
an offspring of the Scottish philosophy. 

The new attitude which President Marsh introduced into 
America when he published the Aids to Reflection of Coleridge, 
was a reaction not so much against the Scottish school as it was 
against that part of the philosophy of Locke which tended to be 
sensualistic and materialistic. In fact, the German transcendentalism, 
of which Coleridge was the first English exponent, has its 
roots racially in Scotland, Kant’s grandfather having emigrated 
from Scotland to Germany; and philosophically in the Scottish 
school, since Kant himself is indebted to Hume. And going 
back still further, Scottish and German philosophy are alike in this 
that they both stood up for principles which did not come from 
experience, having as starting point that part of Locke's teaching 
in which emphasis was placed upon the intuitive.1) 

It was against the sensationalism of Locke that the protest 
was raised. Nor was it a mere battle of words. Locke accused 
transcendentalism of making the imagination the criterion of truth, 
adding that a man might impose the wildest dreams on mankind, 
saying they were intuitions of the reason. To this transcendentalism 


1) McCOSH: Scottish Phil. pages 271—274. 
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retorted that the sensationalism of Locke ultimately led to 
atheism, since the existence of God could not be proved by 
experience; that it annihilated moral obligation; and that science 
thereby became empiricism, a mere enumeration of the facts of 
experience.1) The understanding, said the transcendentalist, judges 
of phenomena, but the Reason perceives things, recognizes truth not 
cognizable to the senses; by intuition. "These perceptions are not 
innate, nor could ever be awakened in us without experience; but 
they are not copies of it; experience it not their prototype, it is only 
the occasion by which they are irresistibly suggested.”2) The 
Understanding always works a posteriori; the Reason does its work 
a priori. These two are different not merely in degree, but in kind. 
Says Coleridge: ‘Until you have mastered the fundamental 
difference, in kind, between the reason and the understanding as 
faculties of the human mind, you cannot escape a thousand 
difficulties in philosophy.’3) It is this difference which Cole- 
ridge himself deemed to be the key to his philosophy. The 
Understanding is discursive, refers to some other faculty for its 
ultimate authority, and is the faculty of reflection. On the other 
hand, Reason is fixed; it always appeals to itself for final 
authority; it is a direct aspect of the truth, '’an inward beholding.’'*) 
Not that reason is the source of the idea or of the truth. "At the 
utmost it has only a negative voice. In other words, nothing can be 
allowed as true for the human mind, which directly contradicts this 
reason...... (This is) the general rule of interpretation and vindic- 
ation applicable to all doctrinal tenets, and especially to the (so- 
called) mysteries of the faith.’’5) 

The pith of my system is to make the senses out of the mind — 
not the mind out of the senses, as Locke did.'6) So he opposes 
Locke at least at this one point, and agrees with Kant (for 
this point he did not learn from Kant) that historical and natural 
proofs for religion must have a secondary place, since the moral 
proof is primary.7) He points out the sublimity of Christianity in 
its efficiency to meet the sins and the needs of men with its wonder- 


1) J. S. MILL: Dissertations and Discussions, Vol. I, pages 406—407. 
2) idem, page 404. 
3) COLERIDGE: Table Talks. May 14, 1830. 
4) COLERIDGE: Aids to Reflection, page 175. 
5) idem, page 132. 
6) Table Talks. July 15, 1832. 
7) Table talks, January 6, 1823: "Whatever may be thought of the genui- 
neness of authority of any part of the book of Daniel, it makes no difference 
to my belief in Christianity; for Christianity is within a man, even as he is a 
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ful redemption. He sought in the Scriptures not historical truths 
which were basis of or evidence of some spiritual truth, but sought 
in the Scriptures truth which was ‘strictly and appropriately 
philosophical.” In his attempt to harmonize religion and philosophy, 
he approaches the identification of the two. The religion of the 
Broad Church movement, of which Coleridge is the recent 
founder, although its roots go back to the Cambridge Platonists, is 
essentially a philosophy. 

Without analysing the theology of Coleridge at this time, 
since an occasion for doing that will be offered later, it will be well 
to note here that he was an eclectic. He says himself: My system, 
if | may venture to give it so fine a name, is the only attempt I 
know, ever made to reduce all knowledges into harmony.’!) He 
was not merely a disciple of Kant; neither was he entirely 
original. He is indebted to the neo-Platonism of Plotinus and 
the Cambridge Platonists, to Locke, to Schelling for his 
conception of the Universe, and to Fichte. All these various 
influences were merged into one because of the religious situation 
in England at the time. Piety was gone, and that intellectual life 
which always accompanies piety was also gone. The church con- 
fessions were dead, the liturgy was monotonous, the hierarchy 
deadening.) It was to revive this deadness of things that Coleridge 
worked. He had himself lived in the cold climate of Unitarianism 
and Materialism, and had finally found peace. It was the reality of 
spiritual religion that he wished to teach. And to make this attractive, 
especially to the young, he wanted to make it rational. So there is 
with him an emphasis upon the spirituality and the rationality of 
Christianity. 

But the German thought influenced New England not only via 
Coleridge, but also by way of Carlyle and Words- 
worth. From Carlyle came the call to youth to throw off 
every yoke of convention and authority and to grow up into the 
fulness of life unfettered. This was echoed later on in Emerson's 
saying: to be great one must be a non-conformist. Carlyle 
introduced Goethe to the English speaking world, and also 


being gifted with reason...... For Christianity proves itself as the sun is seen by 
its own light. Its evidence is involved in its own existence. St. Paul writes more 
particularly for the dialectic understanding; and proves those doctrines, which- 
were capable of such proof, by common logic.” 

1) Table Talks, September 12, 1831. 

2) cf. British Quarterly Review, Jan. 1854, pages 112—159 on Coleridge. 
cf. also article transcendentalism in Hasting’s Encycl. 
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Richter and other German authors. The works of Carlyle 
were introduced in New England by Emerson. Of Words- 
worth and his influence little is mentioned save that his poems 
The Excursion, and Intimations of Immortality were read in many 
circles in New England and approved. In The Dial the Transcen- 
dentalist magazine, he was mentioned with honor. 

It was as if a tidal wave swept over New England. The new 
thought which was called Transcendentalism was more than that. It 
was the common name for many influences, as follows: Kant, 
Fichte, Jacobi and Schelling; Schleiermacher 
with his religion of feeling; Plato and Plotinus; Hindu and 
Persian mysticism plus Zwedenborg; Goethe, Carlyle, 
Wordsworth and Beethoven; and even Jonathan 
Edwards, for Emerson always called him the first 
Transcendentalist in New England.1) So it was more than a mere 
American Kantianism. It was not rationalism, although it degener- 
ated into that after a few decades. It was a spiritual revolt against 
sensualism, dogmatism, authority. "First and foremost, it can only 
be rightly conceived as an intellectual, aesthetic and spiritual 
ferment, not a strictly reasoned doctrine. It was a Renaissance of 
conscious, living faith in the power of reason, in the reality of 
spiritual insight, in the privilege, beauty and glory of life.”’2) 
Emerson said that it was "Idealism as it appears in 1842.’ He 
divides all thinkers of mankind into two sects, Materialists and 
Idealists. >The materialists insists on facts, on history, on circum- 
stances, and the animal wants of man; the idealist on the power of 
thought and of will, on inspiration, on miracle, on individual 
culture.”3) As such it is a 19th. century expression of that great 
movement which Dilt hey speaks of as Transcendentalism, being 
one of the three main streams of thought in 16th. century theology. 
"The expression Transcendental philosophy includes all persuasions 
which recognize the creative nature of man as the basis of know- 
ledge, going behind all other spiritual powers. We can call all 
those schools Transcendental theology, which attempt to get back 
of all formulas, history, and dogmas, striving to get at a constant 
and universally active divinity in the human soul, which brings forth 
all these various forms of religious life. Theologically it has its 


1) Unitarianism:Origin and History, Lecture IX. Cf. also O. B. FROTHING- 
HAM: Transcendentalism in New England, especially pages 1—130. 

2) F. TIFFANY: Unit. Origin and History, as above, page 213. 

3) R. W. EMERSON: Complete Works, Vol. II, page 279. 
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center in the consciousness of the creative and bound-to-the- 
Invisible human nature, which manifests itself in art, religion and 
morals, and in speculation. All of history is its kingdom. ...... Since 
Kant, Goethe, Schleiermacher and Carlyle, it conceives of Christ- 
ianity as the fulfillment of the universal, everywhere and all the 
while, striving of the religious life of mankind. So through it alone 
can the final edition of Christianity be given, the religion of 
humanity, so giving to mankind a definite, spiritual unity.) If it 
is possible to speak of Humanism at its best, then we have it here. 
The creative human nature, unfettered by any dogma or fact of 
history, producing those factors of religious life which are found 
the world round, guarantees the final spiritual unity of the race. 
The religion of humanity, cut loose from Christ and the Cross, is 
to be a universalistic theism, which theism Dilthey calls one 
of the contributions of the Italian Humanism.2) Thus a fresh stream 
of Humanistic thought and life enters the liberal theology of 
America. It revolts against orthodoxy, whether it be the Calvinistic 
orthodoxy of New England, or the Unitarian orthodoxy with its 
adherence to Locke and to the miracles. It cut itself loose from 
all authority. Ralph Waldo Emerson was the leader and 
spokesman of this Transcendentalism in New England. 

The first shout of battle was heard when Emerson gave an 
address before the Senior Class in Divinity at Harvard in 1838. He 
here accused historical Christianity of having two serious defects. 
The first was that Christianity "is not the doctrine of the soul, but 
an exaggeration of the personal, the positive, the ritual. It has dwelt, 
it dwells, with noxious exaggeration about the person of Jesus. The 
soul knows no persons.”3) The second defect is that "the moral 
nature, that Law of laws, whose revelations introduce greatness — 
yea, God himself, into the open soul, is not explored as the fountain 
of the established teaching in society. Men have come to speak of 
the revelation as somewhat long ago given and done, as if God 
were dead.”"4) He contrasts the Church with the Soul. We cannot 
follow the church. There is too much authority there, too much 
dogma, too much binding us to the past. "In the soul, then, let 
redemption be sought.” In the individual is the measure of the 
universe. This was the high worth of Jesus, that he saw the 


1) DILTHEY: Weltanschauung etc. pages 109—110. 
2) idem, page 45. 

3) EMERSON: Works, as above II, page 195. 

4) EMERSON: Works, II, 196. 
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infinitude which is in man. He saw it, though he was himself one 
among men, one of them. Therein was his greatness, that he broke 
from all convention and bondage and declared that he and the 
Father were one. He disclosed God without any copying of former 
religionists. And that we must do. Yourself a newborn bard of the 
Holy Ghost — cast behind you all conformity, and acquaint men 
at first hand with Deity. Look to it first and only, that fashion, 
custom, authority, pleasure and money are nothing to you — are 
not bandages over your eyes that cannot see — but live with the 
privilege of the immeasurable mind.’’!) 

The effects of this address were various. Theodore Parker 
said that it was the noblest message he had ever heard; Professor 
W are Jr. felt bound to speak to the students at the opening of 
the next term on the personality of God, since he felt that Emer- 
son had virtually denied it; Norton spoke to the Harvard 
Alumni a year later on the views of Emerson, attacking them 
as "the latest form of infidelity’. The German scholars, he said, 
were all atheists. Schleiermacher was what his name sug- 
gested, a veil-maker. He hid the truth. The other Unitarians did 
not know what to say. It was an open question whether Emer- 
son was a theist or an atheist. 

Frothingham says that Emerson was no Transcenden- 
talist in a technical sense, for he was not a disciple of Kant, 
Fichte or Schelling, and called no man master.2) There 
is no need to quarrel here about terms. The Transcendentalist 
movement in New England had a nature of its own. It was more 
aesthetic and poetical than philosophical Emerson was no 
philosopher. He was not intellectually equipped to be one. He spoke 
as he thought, but never attempted to prove the truth of his 
thinking. When Professor Ware of Harvard asked him for the 
arguments upon which some of his assertions rested, he answered: 
"TI could not possibly give you one of the arguments you so cruelly 
hint at on which any doctrine of mine stands, for I do not know 
what arguments mean in reference to any expression of thought. I 
delight in telling what I think, but if you ask me how I dare say 
so, or why it is so, I am the most helpless of mortal men.”3) He 
made no effort at concentrated, systematic thought. Nor did any 


1) EMERSON: Works, II, 207. 

2) FROTHINGHAM: as above, page 226. 

3) quoted in L. W. BACON: A history of American Christianity, Londen 
1899, page 299. 
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of the so-called Transcendentalists. They were a group of critics, 
literary and philosophical. Hence they never produced enough 
positive constructive thought to insure permanency to their teachings 
or the ‘school’. This is especially true theologically. There was not 
sufficient dogma to give it any permanent place in the thought of 
the church. Its poetry made an appeal to the imagination, while the 
appeal of Emerson to the young was a challenge to them to 
live in all their native strength. Societies for relief, for education, 
for philanthropy were organized under the stimulation of the new 
thought. But it did not last long. The point of emphasis shifted. The 
emphasis upon the aesthetic was transferred to the critical under 
the firm hand of Parker, and that emphasis upon the critical 
became henceforth the characteristic of the liberal theology. The 
German critical school became the teacher of American Unitarian- 
ism, and the first text book was that of De Wette, translated 
by Theodore Parker. 

Before leaving Emerson, — and we need not spend much 
time upon him since he is not a theologican, and has not made any 
definite contribution to the liberal theology in America, — it will be 
interesting to note that he followed the lines drawn by Channing 
on two different points. There is first of all the supremacy of the 
Mind, a belief so strongly stated by Channing. For Emer- 
son, too, "the Mind is supreme, eternal, absolute, one, manifold, 
subtle, living, immanent in all things, permanent, flowing, self- 
manifesting; that the Universe is the result of Mind, that nature 
is the symbol of Mind; that finite Minds live and act through con- 
currence with the infinite Mind.’1) And this leads to the second 
fact, namely that this supremacy of the Mind led to such thoughts 
and speech that it is difficult to keep Emerson, as it was in the 
case of Channing, free from charges of Pentheism. He fed 
too much on Plato, Plotinus, Zwedenborg and other 
mystics, to escape their pantheism. Take such expressions as these: 
"Ineffable is the union of man and God in every act of the soul. 
The simplest person, who in his integrity worships God, becomes 
God; yet for ever and ever the influx of this better and universal 
self is new and unsearchable...... Let man then learn the revelation 
of all nature and all thought to his heart: this, namely, that the 
Highest dwells with him; that the sources of nature are in his own 


1) FROTHINGHAM: as above, page 238. 
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mind, if the sentiment of duty is there.”1) — '’The world is nothing, 
the man is all; in yourself is the law of all nature, and you know 
not yet how a globule of sap ascends; in yourself slumbers the whole 
of reason...... "2) He also made his claim for the infinite possibilities 
of man, saying that there is ‘no end to the sufficiency of human 
character.’’3) 

Emerson ignored the emphasis which Christianity had always 
placed upon the personality of God and of Christ. All persons must 
recede, he said, before the sublimity of the moral law. He goes so 
far as to prophecy the coming of a new religion which will do 
without the personal. "There will be a new church founded on 
moral science, at first cold and naked, a babe in the manger again, 
the algebra and mathematics of ethical law, the church of men to 
come, without shawms, or psaltery, or sackbut; but it will have 
heaven and earth for its beams and rafters; science for symbol and 
illustration; it will fast enough gather beauty, music, picture, 
poetry...... It shall send man home to his central solitude, shame 
these social supplicating manners; and make him know that much 
of the time he must have himself to his friend. He shall expect no 
cooperation, he shall walk with no companion. The nameless 
Thought, the nameless Power, the super-personal Heart, — he 
shall repose alone on that.’ Already perceiving the trend of 
modern science and its relation to faith, he says: ’’The religion which 
is to guide and fulfill the present and coming ages, whatever else 
it must be, must be intellectual. The scientific mind must have a 
faith, which is science.’’4) 

In summing up the value of Emerson and the Transcenden- 
talists for American Unitarianism, we mention the following: First 
of all, he carried out to a logical conclusion the teaching of Chan- 
ning of the dignity of man, and more than once identified him 
with deity. Man had become deified. Secondly, he helped to keep 
alive the real spirit of American liberalism, namely, freedom, — 
freedom from authority, freedom of thought. The orthodox 
Unitarians had no right to criticize the Transcendentalists. The 
heart of the movement demanded freedom. The reaction of the 
Old School Unitarians to the New School showed that liberalism is 
not always as tolerant as it thinks itself to be. Thirdly, having 


1) EMERSON: Works, as above, I, 122—123, 

2) idem, II, 188. 

3) EMERSON:Letters and Biographical sketches, London 1884, page 121. 
4) EMERSON: Works, II, page 411. 
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cut away the reality of Christianity from its historic moorings in 
the Christian tradition, it prepared the way for an unlimited 
- Biblical criticism, which advanced rapidly under the leadership of 
Parker. In the fourth place, looking at this period of American 
Liberal theology from the point of view of our thesis, we can see 
that the Humanism which was so evident in the theology of Chan- 
ning, is preserved here, and advanced. The hero-worship of 
Carlyle, and the strong individualism of Emerson are 
factors which tend to limit the divine prerogatives and to 
expand those of the human. To the bonae literae of Eras- 
mus, Emerson adds science. Religion must not only be 
cultural in its essence, but also scientific. It must be intellectual. The 
semi-rationalism of Channing here become rationalism com- 
plete. The first American rationalist was Theodore Parker. 


5. Theodore Parker; Conclusion. 


Hurst saysof Parker: “In him American Rationalism finds 
its complete personification. He represents the application of Ger- 
man infidelity to the Unitarianism in New England.”’!) This is true. 
There was no other Unitarian who was so completely mastered 
by German thought, both its critical philosophy and its Biblical 
criticism. And there was no other Unitarian who worked so aggres- 
sively, both in writing and speaking, to substitute the new learning 
for the old, and the new faith for that terrible phantom, — Cal- 
vinism. If Parker had any sense of a vocation in this life, it 
cannot have been any other than to take this Calvinism and to hew 
it in pieces before the Lord, as Samuel once did with Agag. 
Speaking of Calvinism, he says of it that "this theology makes man 
a worm; religion a torment to all but ten in a million; immortality 
a curse to mankind; God a devil omnipotent to damn, and His rule 
in time and eternity the most selfish despotism which the world 
ever knew. This theology is not always to last; it is in the process 
of dissolution — there is dry-rot in its limbs. Philosophy shows 
that there is no such dreadful God; criticism that there is no such 
atoning sacrifice to appease imaginary wrath.’’?) He is the leader 
of the New School’ Unitarianism even as Channing had been the 
leader of the "Old School”. While there was, outwardly, a great 


1) HURST: History of Rationalism, London 1867, page 464. 
2) PARKER: Works, London 1863, Vol XI, page 101. 
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difference between these two schools, theologically the difference 
is not so great. They both had their origin in a reaction against 
Calvinism, which was still the popular theology. The principles 
advocated by Channing were drawn to their logical conclusions by 
Parker, as we have already suggested in our criticism of Chan- 
ning’s mediating theology. We shall show this from Parker's 
writings in the following pages. 

Theodore Parker (1810—1860) was brought up in a 
home which had for generations been more moralistic than religious. 
His forefathers went to church, but were scarcely ever members of 
the church. They despised mysteries, and disbelieved them, so that 
they were in reality Unitarians long before that name was mentioned 
in New England. While at college he attended the services of 
Lyman Beecher, then the leading orthodox minister in Bos- 
_ ton, but after a year of attendance he said that the preaching 
seemed constantly more self-contradictory and hateful, and took 
away what little respect he did then have for Calvinism.1) When 
he entered the divinity school he already denied the complete 
inspiration of the Scripture and said of Christ, "I do not think that 
our sins will be forgiven because Christ died.’ He was very earnest 
student; he read endlessly from an endless variety of books. Nothing 
escaped him all the way from the Patristics to the latest book sent 
from Germany.. He continued his study even after he had been 
ordained to the church at West Roxbury. Nothing could keep him 
from his craving after books, — old books, new books, valuable 
books, foreign books, books on philosophy, criticism, theology, 
literature, science. His library contained well over thirteen thousand 
volumes. And what he read he remembered. His writings abound 
with references to Plato’s works and other Greek philosophers, 
to the Patristics, the German writers, the English, such as Cu d- 
worth, More, Jeremy Taylor and others. In his 
Discourses on Religion he refers to well over seventy various 
authors. 

All critics of Parker do not agree in their estimation of him 
as a scholar. To us, the remarks of Martineau seem very 
HUSt eee: 5. he is not an exact writer, scarcely a consistent thinker; 
and his convictions are rather a series of noble fragments waiting 
adjustment by maturer toil, than a compact and finished structure. 
Rear His vast reading, and his quick sympathy with what is great 


1) WEISS: Life and Correspondence of Theodore Parker, Vol. I, page 57. 
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and generous of every kind, have given an eclectic character to his 
philosophy.”1) He was a genuine liberal theologian in the true 
sense, namely, in that he was open minded and receptive to every 
thought which in any way broke away from the orthodox faith of 
the Christian church, while he hated with a perfect hatred anything 
which seemed to establish the doctrines of Christianity. Standing 
as he did in the nineteenth century, one wonders why he should 
despise a man as far away as Tertullian, and yet he pours 
out his vials of scorn and hatred upon him and Augustine. 
Tertullian, it seemed always to me, was one of the worst curses 
to the human race that has occured since the flood. I don’t know 
but Africa took its revenge on the European world in advance by 
sending Tertullian and Augustine into it...... It is easier to free the 
negroes from their white masters, that it is to deliver the human 
race from the wretched yoke laid on us by those two shabby 
Africans.”2) He despises compromise. What he believes, he be- 
lieves violently; what he disbelieves, he disbelieves vehemently. 
There can but one thing be right, and that is the thing he proposes. 
He always speaks and writes with a finality that shows a bigot in 
the making. He is as intolerant as Channing is tolerant. He reminds 
one of Thomas Paine, because of his vulgarity, at times; 
and of Voltaire, because of his sarcasm, always. 

His ever widening reading increased his theological misgivings. 
The German Biblical criticism seemed to him unanswerable, and so 
he accepted it all, applying the results of Gabler, Paulus 
and Bauer to the facts of Scripture. Strauss influenced him 
in so far as he confirmed the growing suspicion of Parker that 
the New Testament contained a mythology as well as the Old Tes- 
tament. But he did not approve of the method of Strauss, 
since any historical event whatever could be dissolved by the 
Strauss method.3) Shortly after his ordination at West Roxbury 
he already states his plans, which are: "To separate theology from 
religion; then to apply good sense to theology, to separate 
mythology from that, and so get a theology which rested on facts 
of necessity, facts of consciousness, facts of demonstration.”*) This 
plan was followed out to the end. 

The bomb exploded when Parker preached his famous 


1) MARTINEAU: as above, Vol. I, page 168. 
2) WEISS: as above, page 71. 

3) idem, 123. 

4) idem, 102. 
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sermon in South Boston in 1841 on The Transient and the 
Permanent in Christianity, a sermon which, in Unitarian history, 
must be ranked with Channing’s "Magna Charta’, the Balti- 
more sermon, and Emerson's Address to the Senior class of 
Harvard Divinity school. The text was Luke 21 : 33. (see Vol. III 
of Parker's Works, pages 1—30). The forms and doctrines of 
Christianity are transient (p. 5—6); there is only one religion, 
though it differ in forms and in numerous systems of theology (p. 
6—7); the doctrines of our fathers seem to have come from Judaism 
and Heathenism rather than from the principle and sentiment of 
Christianity. "The doctrine of the Trinity, the very Achilles of 
theological dogmas, belongs to philosophy and not to religion.” (p. 
8—9) Even as truths of science do not rest for support upon the 
person who first or most clearly reveals them, so truth of religion 
does not rest for support upon its revealer or founder. The authority 
of Jesus rests upon the truth of his words, and not their truth upon 
him (p. 14). The permanency of Christianity does not depend upon 
councils, or upon Jesus, or upon the Bible. It is not true because of 
evidence, but because it is tried and found true by "the oracle God 
places in the breast’ (p. 16—17). Influence of Christ is tremendous, 
but to make him God or a son of God is heathenish (p. 19—20). 
And so he comes to his definition of Christianity: "It is the absolute, 
pure morality; absolute, pure religion; the love of man; the love of 
God acting without let or hindrance.” (p. 22) 

The effect of this sermon was great. It broke completely with the 
older Unitarianism. In itself it contained the thoughts which Parker 
was to develop, and which were later on to dominate the Unitarian 
theology. The systematic exposition of his theology is found in his 
Discourses on Religion, which was reprinted as Volume I of his 
works. We must now review this. 

The Religious element and its Manifestations (Chapter 1.). The 
religious element manifests itself first of all in our consciousness by 
a feeling of need; "in a word, by a sense of dependence (p. 5—6. 
Parker here refers to Schleieirmacher). The existence of this 
religious element is a proof, by implication, of the existence of God 
(p. 7). "The knowledge of God's existence, therefore, may be 
called in the language of philosophy, an intuition of Reason; or in 
the mythical language of the elder theology, a Revelation of God’ 
(p. 8). Parker agrees with Kant on the insufficiency of the 
cosmological, ontological proofs of God (p. 9, note). The inborn 
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religious faculty is the basis and cause of all religion. This element 
is universal (p. 14ff.), is indestructible in human nature (p. 19ff), 
and is the strongest and deepest element in our nature (p. 20ff.). 
There can be but one religion. He does not accept the difference 
between Natural and Revealed religion. Natural religion is revealed, 
and Revealed religion is natural, or it would be of no use (p. 23). 
So he defines religion as the "voluntary obedience to the law of 
God, inward and outward obedience to that law he has written on 
our nature, revealed in various ways through Instinct, Reason, 
Conscience and the religious Emotion”’ (p. 24). Religion and theology 
are not the same. Neither are religion and morality identical. They 
are to be distinguished by their center and by their type (p. 26). 
"Hence though the religious faculty be always the same in all, 
the doctrines of religion, or theology; the forms of religion, or mode 
of worship; the practice of religion, which is morality, cannot be 
the same thing in any two men, though one mother bore them, and 
they were educated in the same way’”’ (p. 27). Here we have the 
echo of his sermon. Christianity is not absolute. The heart of all 
religion is the same. He is an evolutionist in his view of religion. 
Fetichism marks the infancy of the race, then Polytheism, and finally 
monotheism (p. 30—65). As to the primitive state of humanity 
Parker remains agnostic. It is a historical problem, and no one can 
give any positive solution. Whether mankind rose from cannibalism 
or fell from the worship of the one true God, we do not know (p. 
71—75). The religious element in life leads some men to 
superstition (p. 85ff), some to fanaticism (p. 90ff), and some to 
solid piety (p. 93ff.). 

On Inspiration (Chapter 2.). The nature of God is past finding 
out. We must remain agnostic here. There has been too much 
dogmatism about the being and nature of God (p. 103—105). We 
merely affirm Universal Being, having infinite Action, Causation, 
Knowledge, Love (p. 108—109). Now God is immanent in matter. 
All of nature’s actions are really God’s actions, since nature has 
no will. The laws of nature are modes of God's action (p. 113— 
116). As God fills all of nature, so the analogy demands that he 
fill each part of Spirit, even as he fills each part of space. This 
is basis for belief in His direct influence upon and in men. Even 
as nature is supplied by natural laws and natural means, so the 
spiritual nature of man must be suplied that way (p. 117—122). 
He asks whether there is such a natural law, or whether it must 
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happen miraculously. There are three views possible: 1. Rationalistic 
or Naturalistic. It asserts that we have knowledge only through 
sensation. The idea of God is deduced from empirical observation. 
God is then an abstract Cause; prayer a soliloquy, moral gymnastics. 
The spirit of this system appears "in the cold morality and repulsive 
forms of religion of Dr. Priestly...... ; in the scepticism of Hume 
and his followers, which has been a usefull medicine to the church; 
in the selfish system of Paley, far more dangerous than the doubts 
of Hume or the scoffs of Gibbon and Voltaire; in the course and 
vulgar materialism of Hobbes, who may be taken as one of the best 
representatives of this system” (p. 129—132). 2. Anti-rationalistic 
or Supernaturalism. Man cannot himself find out that he must love 
God and his fellow men etc. God gives miraculous revelations from 
time to time, of moral and religious truth. Learn Gods will from the 
Bible, this school says. The God of supernaturalism is a God afar 
off; its religion worn out and second hand.” — "Its vice is to make 
God transiently active in man, not immanent in him” (p. 133—137). 
3. Natural-Religious view or Spiritualism. God is immanent in man 
as well as in nature. He imparts truth to all men who observe the 
conditions for communion with God. We have access to God 
through Reason, Conscience and the religious faculty. From this 
point of view Moses and Jesus are not monstrosities, as Naturalism 
must say, but they show the possibilities of mankind. No intercessor 
or mediator is needed. There are not different kinds of inspiration, 
since God does not change. Newton and Peter have the same 
inspiration. The degree of inspiration depends upon the man’s 
Quantity of Being, and his Quantity of Obedience.” This is a 
doctrine of experience as well as of abstract reason. "Now, as in 
the days of Adam, Moses, Jesus, he that is faithful to Reason, 
Conscience, Heart and Soul, will, through them, receive inspiration 
to guide him through all his pilgrimage” (p. 138—150). 

On Christianity (Chapter 3.).. The religious faculty is 
‘inexhaustible; not all teachers nor all religions have exhausted it. 
Religion is the universal term; absolute religion and morality its 
highest expression; Christianity is a particular form under this 
universal expression, one form of religion among many others” (p. 
155). Christianity does not depend upon Jesus. If Herod or Catiline 
had taught it, it would be equally true. We must be careful in our 
use of the Scriptures about Jesus. Jesus was a mere human, who - 
tried to reform Judaism. But as he went on, he found that the new 
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wine of piety and humanity burst the old wine skins of Judaism. 
He based his teaching upon the moral and religious sentiment 
instead of upon ritual (p. 165—168). There are errors in his 
teaching, namely, a revengeful God, a Devil absolutely evil, an 
eternal hell, a speedy end of the world (p. 169). "If Christianity 
rests on his (Christ) authority, and that alone, it falls when the 
foundation falls and that stands at the mercy of a schoolboy” (p. 
174). There are no miracles, that is, we cannot believe that there 
were, since the evidence is so poor. The genuine epistles, the first 
documents, make no mention of them; the Gospel of John is of small 
historical value, if any; the resurrection narrative is based on inferior 
witness. "I do not hesitate to say that there is far more evidence 
to support the miracles of St. Bernard than those mentioned in the 
New Testament” (p. 177—182). Anyway, the truth of Jesus 
teachings do not rest upon miracles. The great doctrines of Christ- 
ianity were known before Jesus came (p. 187). The teachings of 
Jesus differ from those of others because of their eminently practical 
character, and because they allow his followers to advance 
indefinitely beyond him (p. 188—190). He had a genius for religion. 
"It is sometimes feared that Christianity is in danger; that its days 
are numbered. Of the Christianity of the churches, no doubt it is 
true. That child of many fathers cannot die too soon...... The errors 
which Jesus taught will also fall and die’ (p. 207). 

On the Bible (Chapter 4.). An unprejudiced view of the Bible 
leads us to the conclusion that it is a human book. One half of the 
Bible repeals the other half. The gospel annihilates the law: the 
apostles take the place of the prophets and go higher up.’ There are 
contradictions; there are prophecies unfulfilled; there are sins and 
human failings. Of the socalled books of Moses only a few frag- 
ments can really be attributed to him (p. 216—219). Fact and 
fiction; myth and history are so blended that we hardly know when 
we have one or the other. The Old Testament does not prophecy 
the coming of Christ. The idea of a suffering Savior is foreign to 
the Old Testament (p. 228—229). Jesus is truly a_ historical 
character. The Bible must be our servant, not our master. We must 
not believe the Bible with all its absurdities, for then ’’we make the 
Bible our master who puts common sense and reason to silence, and 
drives conscience and the religious element out of the church” (p. 
244). Discern between the reasonable and the absurd. If wisely 
used, the Bible is still a blessed teacher. 
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On the Church (Chapter 5.). While Jesus demanded a divine 
life, a purity within and a piety without, yet he left the when, the 
where and the how to take care of themselves. "The Christian 
church may be defined as a body of men and women united in a 
common regard for Jesus, assembled for the purpose of worship and 
religious instruction. It has its powers delegated by the individuals 
who compose it” (p. 257). Historic Christianity is a corruption of 
the teachings of Jesus and natural religion. Parker attacks the 
Roman Catholic church (p. 272—275). The Protestants bind the 
conscience with the Bible. But since the Bible was found to be 
elastic, they hedged it about with creeds and confessions (p. 291— 
294). There are two groups in Protestantism; those who set out 
from the idea of the Sovereignty of God, and those who set out 
from the idea of God’s Fatherhood. Both have their defects and 
their virtues, but up to this time the former is controlling (p. 297— 
309). Modern Biblical criticism has spoiled the attempt of old 
Unitarianism to get at the doctrines of the Scriptures. There is now 
a deep chasm between the old and the new school. But the new 
school is the true child of the old Unitarianism with its demand for 
freedom to search until the truth be found (p. 310-313). The soul is 
greater than the church. The Christian churches, both Catholic and 
Protestant, are of men, and therefore transient (p. 319). ‘Biblical 
criticism frees us from the thraldom of the Scriptures, and brings 
us to the authority of Jesus. Philosophical spiritualism liberates us 
from all personal and finite authority, and restores us to God, the 
primeval fountain, whence the Church, the Scriptures and Jesus have 
drawn all the water of life, wherewith they fill their urns” (p. 320). 
The real religion is to live in love to God and man (p. 325). 

So much for his Discourse on Religion. There is still the problem 
of sin and punishment, of which Parker did not speak in these 
discourses, and which we must glean from other sources. There is 
no evidence, he says, for the idea of the total depravity of man.t) 
Sin for him is always a conscious violation of a known law, but 
never a quality of the soul. In the last year of his life he writes: 
"I find sins i.e conscious violations of natural right, but no sin i.e, 
no conscious and intentional preference of wrong (as such) to right 
(as such); no condition of "enmity against God”’....... I think the 
Christian (!) doctrine of sin is the Devil’s own, and I hate it — 


1) Works: Vol. III, page 265. 
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hate it utterly.”"1) The suffering which comes as punishment for sin 
is designed for our improvement. This process of improvement 
reaches beyond the grave, since we go into the future life with the 
same natures we have here, be they mean or be they holy. But the 
future world is not to be feared. God’s justice is not vengeance, but 
mercy.2) So there is progress in our religious life, but it is progress 
by experiment. The obvious uses of pain and misery are beneficent. 
God brings us all home at last.3) "Cain and Iscariot, the kidnapper, 
are all folded in the arms of the Infinite Mother, who will not suffer 
absolute evil to come to the least or the worst of these, but so 
tempers the mechanism of humanity that all shall come to the table 
of blessedness at last.’’4) This is a point upon which Channing 
had no definite decision. Would the remedial punishment be infinite, 
or would there be extinction of those who refused to be obedient and 
good? Parker says they will all become perfect. 

The fact that Theodore Parker was unofficially 
ostracised from the fellowship of the Unitarians is proof for the 
statement that Unitarian liberalism was not yet full-grown. And 
the fact that charges were brought against his Discourses on 
Religion at the meeting of the Unitarian Association is proof for 
the statement that the liberals themselves did not grasp the 
significance of their own principles. Had not Channing said 
over and over again that the principle of their movement was 
freedom, — absolute freedom in the search for the truth? But these 
liberals charge the book of Parker with the double charge: first, it 
is deistical, and, secondly, it is subversive of Christianity as a par- 
ticular religion, ’'for it aimed to dissolve Christianity in the great 
ocean of absolute truth.”5) Even Channing found it difficult 
to approve of Parker, although he made no effort to shut him 
out of the liberal movement. He said that Parker made the 
truth ’’unnecessarily repulsive’; that he did not emphasize the truth 
of miracles sufficiently (this was after the sermon of 1841).6) And 
if the miracles are gone, then Christ is gone! This was Channing's 
criticism of the entire Transcendentalist movement, to which he 
referred as Spiritualists, — they lean to the anti-miraculous, have 
the German notion of myths, and speak only of the internal 


1) WEISS: as above, I, 151—152. 
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authority for the truth.1) There was really a very deep gulf fixed 
between the old and the new school of Unitarian liberals. As time 
went on it narrowed, until with the constant influence of the 
natural sciences the whole movement followed Parker, the 
Unitarian Association publishing his works (about 1885) including 
the sermon of 1841. On the other hand, the failure of the liberal 
movement to take up Parker into its arms as a legitimate son, is 
evidence for the assertion we have made, namely that the Unitarian 
movement in America was not an offspring of the Deistic movement 
in England. It was not an anti-Christian movement as was the 
Deistic movement. It was an anti-Calvinistic movement. It tried 
consciously to remain Christian, even though it be a liberal Christ- 
ianity. And because Parker went so exceedingly far from that 
anti-Calvinistic, liberal-Christian point of view, denying the 
miracles, denying the absoluteness of Christianity and all the other 
distinctive features of the older Unitarianism, can it be wondered 
at that they did practically, what they were unable to do theoret- 
ically, — depose Parker? Had the original liberal movement in 
America been Deistic, or even materialistic as was the English 
Unitarian movement, Parker would have been welcomed as a 
new and worthy son. 

And there were sufficient reasons to warrant such an attitude on 
their part, just because they were not full-grown liberals. There 
were factors in Parker's work which reminded them too much 
of the worst elements of unbelief. One would hear Parker and 
think of Thomas Paine, that radical free-thinker. Had not 
Parker shouted out in one of his sermons: ’’No supernatural, 
miraculous and infallible revelation...... the universe is the only 
Scripture of God.”’?) How much that sounded like Paine. "The 
word of God is the creation we behold: and it is in this word, which 
no human invention can counterfeit or alter, that God speaketh 
universally to man.’’3) "God reveals himself...... by the universal 
display of himself in the works of creation, and by that repugnance 
we feel iin ourselves to bad actions and disposition to good ones.’’4) 
And when Parker had spoken of the religious element in life as 
being a ''sense of dependence”, was he not following in the footsteps 
of Schleiermacher and other Germans whom Norton 


1) Memoirs, Il, 462. 

2) Works, Ill, page 120 . 

3) The writings of T horas Paine, Vol. IV, page 45. 
4) idem, 184. 
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and Ware had called atheists and infidels? And when Parker 
published an English translation of De Wette’s Introduction 
to the Old Testament, was he not thereby helping the very thing 
against which they fought? And so they went on. Parker was 
a man to be feared because he subverted the truth. The older 
Unitarians had Calvinistic ancestors. Parker did not spring up 
from that Pilgrim faith. So they called him a heretic. ''I am called 
a heretic by my Unitarian brothers who are themselves called 
heretics and infidels by all the rest.’’1) 

Theodore Parker, then, inaugurated a new period in the 
liberal movement in America. In him German theology and criticism 
enters into the United States. Not that he was the first to show the 
results of German speculation and scholarship. Already in 1820 the 
first results of German thought were brought to Harvard in the 
person of Edward Everett, who had spent five years in 
Europe. But we cannot trace any influences going out from him 
and his teaching, except, perhaps, that he prepared the younger 
generation of students for what came later in the Transcendentalist 
movement. But Theodore Parker, having the right to claim 
a perfect knowledge of the German scholarship, popularized the 
new thought by his popular preaching in Boston, and by his lectures 
and published works. He was the giant who succeeded in pushing 
the emphasis from the objective to the subjective. He sought not 
for demonstrable facts in history, but for facts of consciousness 
given by the instinctive action of human nature itself. And he found 
there, as he says the instinctive intuition of the divine; a conscious- 
ness that there is a moral law, independent of our will, which we 
ought to keep; an intuition of the immortal. This was to him the 
foundation of religion.2) With Schleiermacher he said that 
the essence of religion was this sense of dependence. He agreed to 
the definition of revelationas Schleiermacher gave it.3) He 
had the same idea of God; as Schleiermacher said: "Hence, 
we have the idea of the highest being, not as personally thinking and 
willing, but exalted above all personality, as the universal, product- 


1) WEISS: as above, I, 259. 

2) WEISS: as above, II, 455. 

3) SCHLEIERMACHER: Reden iiber die Religion; English translation by 
John Oman, London, 1893, page 89, What is revelation? Every original and 
new communication of the Universe to man is a revelation, as, for example, 
every such moment of conscious insight I have just refered to. Every intuition 
and every feeling proceeds from revelation.” 
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ive, connecting necessity of all thought and existence.”1) Parker 
does not think as highly of Christ as does Schleiermacher. 
The latter's theology is Christocentric, while Parkers is anthro- 
pocentric at the outset. Schleiermacher cannot think of 
Christianity without Christ, while Parker can.2) For neither 
of them is Christianity absolute. We have already quoted Parker 
on this point. Schleiermacher says the following: "And if 
there are always to be Christians, is Christianity, therefore, to be 
universal and, as the sole type of religion, to rule alone in humanity? 
It scorns this autocracy.”?) — ''The fundamental idea of every 
positive religion, being a component part of the infinite whole in 
which all things must be eternal, is in itself eternal and universal, 
but its whole development, its temporal existence may not, in the 
same sense, be either universal or eternal.’’4) In Biblical criticism he 
followed the school of Bauer. He published De Wette's 
Introduction to the Old Testament, a book, the premises of which 
Channing had already suggested, that is, that the Bible is to be 
interpreted by reason and that the difference in inspiration in the 
Bible writers, is one of degree and not of kind.5) De Wette was a 
follower of the school of Fries, who "in demanding that the 
knowledge of the a priori forms to which the critical philosophy 
aspired must itself arise a posteriori, through inner experience, and 
therefore that Kant’s results must be established or set right by an 
‘anthropological’ critique, he rested upon the conviction that the 
immediate, proper cognitions of the reason are given originally in an 
obscure form through the feeling, and transformed into intellectual 
knowledge only by means of reflection.) Traces of this school are 
to be found in Parker also. 

Enough has been said now about the theology of Theodore 
Parker to show that what we affirmed in our criticism of Chan- 
ning’s theology, namely, that Parker does away with the 
dualism in which Channing was involved, is true. Reason and 
revelation are identical; Christ is a mere human; there is no 
atonement whatever, not even a moral view being counted worthy 
of belief; the Bible is a human book; Miracles are myths; Christian- 


1) SCHLEIERMACHER: page 95; compare Parker in Vol. I, p. 108—109. 

2) SCHLEIERMACHER: as above, pages 246—248; also MOORE: Prof. 
thought since Kant, pages 82 ff. 

3) SCHLEIERMACHER: as above, page 251. 

4) SCHLEIERMACHER: as above, 250. 

5) DE NORMANDIE inUnit.: origin and history, page 277. 

6) WINDLEBAND: Hist of Phil, 575. 
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ity is one phase of the universal phenomena of religion, and is 
therefore not absolute. So Parker has virtually arrived at the 
position of natural religion, or Deism. That he still preached the 
immanence of God does not contradict this, since there were several 
English Deists who claimed the same. For them Divine Providence 
was still a thinkable and admitted fact. So what the radical rational- 
ism of the Italian Renaissance and the Deists did in one sweep of 
the mind. Humanism accomplished by the slow working of two 
centuries of liberalizing thought. While English Deism was not an 
outgrowth of Humanism, yet it is in perfect harmony with its 
principles. So, too, the conclusions of Parker are the natural 
consequence of the first principles of liberal theology as taught 
by Channing. 

This brings us to the close of this chapter on Unitarian liberal 
theology, since our purpose was to trace its development on toward 
the close of the nineteenth century. There is nothing to add to what 
Parker has taught. He marked out the lines along which 
Unitarian thought has travelled since that day. While he was 
despised and ostracized during his lifetime, yet his influence stayed 
on and later generations have accepted what earlier generations had 
rejected. The two lines of the old and the new school Unitarianism, 
have since then merged into one, which, of course, had to happen, 
if they were to be true to their life-principle. "At bottom his (Par- 
ker) system was dogmatism resting on sentiment; that of his 
opponents was dogmatism (in a very mild form) resting on 
revelation. Both have been taken up and absorbed in a far wider 
intellectual method, or else are submitted to quite other tests of 
scientific study.”1) The fundamental principles of Parker have 
not changed, even though Biblical criticism has shifted its position 
on some points. The fact is that the Bible, no matter how highly it 
be valued, has never regained that respect and authority which it 
has in orthodox Protestantism, and which it enjoyed in the earlier 
days of the Liberal movement in America. This is fundamental. For, 
since religion is a result of revelation, all depends upon one’s con- 
ception of revelation. That is still the battle ground between 
orthodox and liberals today, as it has always been since the 
Reformation. 

The doctrines which Parker aimed to set forth in his 
preaching in Boston are still the doctrines of Unitarianism today. 


1) ALLEN: Our liberal movement, page 77. 
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They are: the infinite perfection of God; the adequacy of man for 
all his functions; absolute or natural religion. "For these three great 
doctrines — of God, man and religion — I have depended on no 
church and no Scripture; yet I have found things to serve me in all 
Scriptures and in every church.”1) One of the most recent 
publications on Unitarian theology confirms our statement. The 
book of Essays edited by J. E. Carpenter, published under the 
title: Freedom and Truth (London 1925) does not add one whit to 
what Parker and his followers contented for in the last century. 
Without mentioning the author in each case, we give the following 
citations: "The doctrine of the Trinity is not found in the New 
Testament. It is a product of a distinctly later age’ (p. 75). Con- 
cerning Christian experience — Why must we identify it with the 
historic figure of Jesus Christ rather that with the living God?” 
(p. 63) The factors in the breakdown of the old position are: Ger- 
man critical schools, geology, biology (especially Darwin), 
astronomy, study of comparative religions (chapter 5). The startling 
thing about Christ is his experience of religion (p. 175). The 
miracles are explained away by researches in pathological 
psychology, and psycho-therapy. The nature miracles are either 
legend or outgrowth of simpler happenings (p. 176). Peter's 
acknowledgement that Jesus was the Christ came by what some call 
revelation; ‘we call it intuition” (p. 199). The Gospels do say that 
Jesus was more than a man, but this is ‘a mistake on the part of the 
disciples (p. 220—221). Free inquiry into the Bible led to anti- 
Trinitarian views (p. 335). So far as the matter of a philosophic 
Weltanschauung and Biblical criticism is concerned, Unitarian 
modernism has not been distinctive. It has shared in such modern 
movements of thought with the special credit alone of being earlier 
receptive to the new light than others” (p. 338). They teach exactly 
what Parker taught, — a natural religion.2) 


= 


1) WEISS: as above, II, 470—473. 

2) For a statement of Unitarian belief in the last part of the 19th. century 
see ALLEN: Our liberal movement, chapters VI, VII, VIII. Among other things 
he asserts the following: Theology is a science which has as its object, that is, 
the class of facts with which it has to deal, the “distinctive religious phenomena” 
as they are found in the individual experience, in sacred literature or in great 
religious movements” (p. 128). He denies the fact of the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, and also the '’dogma of the resurrection of the body, which it was held 
to prove” (p. 139). "The intellectual foundation which we have to assume is 
not laid in theology, but in science. And, in dealing with any questions that 
touch the condition, the destinies, the religion of humanity, we must take in 
hand, first, the conceptions given us by science” (p. 170). He has a naturalistic 
view of sin and evil and duty (p. 171—172). 
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Such then was the course run by the liberal theology of the 
Unitarian type. From Calvinism it went to naturalism, via Arminian- 
ism, Arianism, and Unitarianism. There is no more progress there, 
since the next step must be atheism, either theoretical or practical. 
But there was another type of liberalism brooding during the last 
half of the former century. The purpose of the next chapter will be 
to review that New Theology”. 


Poeeereeeeececceeooecorcs MTTITITITTT 


CHAPTER III. 
THE LIBERALISM OF THE ’”NEW THEOLOGY”. 


1. The Modified Calvinism of the Edwardeans. 


Any discussion on American theology must come into contact, at ~ 
some point or other, with that system of theology which had its 
starting point in Jonathan Edwards, and which is ordinarily 
known as the New England Theology”. The original Calvinism 
of the early settlers split into two large groups, even though there 
were always the conservatives who refused to give up their 
theological heritage, — the one group was the Arminianising group 
which finally became Unitarian; the other, the followers of 
Edwards and the revivalist theology. The last chapter was 
devoted a discussion of the Unitarian theology. This chapter has 
to do with a liberal movement which showed itself a half-century 
after the outbreak of the Unitarian controversy. While it was, 
historically, a revolt against the modified Calvinism of the New 
England Theology, yet, genetically, it grew out of the theology of 
Edwards and his school. And the purpose of this first section 
is to point out those features in the New England theology which 
were in themselves deviations from Calvinism, or else contained 
the seed-thoughts for later deviations. 

The main object of the New England theology was to defend 
orthodox Christianity, especially as expressed in Calvinism, from 
the liberalism of Arminianism, Socinianism and Deism. Edwards 
was always conscious of these three enemies of the faith. His 
theology became defensive, apologetic in its very nature. The 
determination of these Edwardeans was to construct a thealogy that 
could be preached, and a theology that could be defended. ‘The 
first ideal they reached. The New England theology was con- 
structed not so much by professors of theology as by ministers 
in small parishes in New England. It grew out of their experience 
as pastors and preachers. It was a theology made for the pulpit, 
having in it those elements which yield to the demands of good 
preaching. It was authoritative, didactic, personal, and emotional. 
From the time of the Great Awakening in 1740 on through more 
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than a century it was the mother of an evangelistic preaching which, 
humanly speaking, produced those revivals which have character- 
ized American religious life. But its second ideal, namely, to con- 
struct a theology which could be defended, brought with it dangers, 
the strength of which finally killed the New England theology. 
This is the danger that marks all apologetic theology, at least, when 
its main purpose is to be apologetic. For apologetic theology is 
usually not satisfied merely to witness for the truth and to heap up 
evidences for the truth over against the attacks of the enemy, but 
apologetic theology very often has a tinge of a noble evangelical or 
evangelistic purpose, so that it secretly hopes to confound the 
enemy and to win him over to its conclusions. This latter hope 
very often becomes dominating, so that the aim is to turn the 
enemy into a friend, rather than merely to witness for the truth. 
The result is that the apologetic theology becomes conciliatory, and 
at one point or another it is willing to surrender some disputed 
ground, in order that it may gain strength at some other point. But 
that first surrender is sufficient to permit the forces of the enemy 
to gain an entrance, and sooner or later the battle will be lost. This 
is exactly what happened to the New England theology. It modified 
Calvinism. In its effort to defend the truths of orthodox Christianity 
it became rationalistic. Edwards himself going a long way in 
the shifting of the objective emphasis to the subjective. In its effort 
to confound the Arminians as regards the will, it suggested a way 
out which finally led to Pelagianism. In its effort to justify a very 
real connection between the death of Christ and our salvation, and 
still not support the substitutionary theory as taught by Calvin and 
the Reformed theologians, it taught the governmental theory of 
atonement, which was at first proposed by Grotius who was 
so great an Arminian that Coleridge thought that the 
Arminians might better be called Grotians. 

Another feature of the Edwardeans was their independence and 
originality. The modification which was begun by the elder 
Edwards was carried on by the others. Each of them stood 
independent of the others, considered himself to be loose from all 
restraint, and yet clung in the main to the chief tenets of the 
school. This spirit of independence and originality hid the new 
deviations which were made, so that the followers thought all along 
that what they taught and believed was the Calvinism which the 
Arminians had sought to undermine. 
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Chronologically this New England theology grew up alongside 
of the Arminian-Unitarian theology in the colonies. Both of them 
arose during the Great Awakening. Both of them had their periods 
of conflict. Both of them had their great men. Unitarianism drifted 
off into the naturalism and Deism of Parker's theology, while 
the New England theology, as such, suddenly disappeared toward 
the close of the 19th. century, having drifted off into the naturalism 
which was the product partly of German thought, and partly of 
the reign of the natural sciences which was increasingly felt during 
the latter half of the century. Both of them are now fighting under 
the same banner of liberalism. History has not justified Edwards 
modification of Calvinism. . 

The fall of the New England theology must be sought in those 
factors which we have just mentioned. In other words, we do not 
agree with George A. Gordon when he ascribes the collapse 
of the New England theology to the following three factors: 1. its 
lack of fundamental originality; 2. its restricted use of human reason; 
3. its failure to lake up into itself the doctrine of universalism.1) 
From Gordon's point of view as a Humanist, this is undoubtedly 
true. From our point of view it is entirely false. The strength of 
‘Calvinism, whether theologically, or socially or politically, is to be 
found just in these three factors, namely that it rooted itself in 
history,in Augustine and Paul—a thing which Gordon 
condems —-; that it considered itself to be bound by a Book — a 
thing which Gordon despises because it restricts the use of the 
human reason; that it believed in the peculiarity of the heritage of 
the children of God, and refused to be entangled in the snares of 
Universalism — a thing which Gordon calls an unnecessary 
exclusiveness and a misunderstanding of the character and purpose 
of God. Rather, the failure of the New England theology lies in 
its dependence upon human reason and in its over-emphasis upon 
anthropology, which was so distorted as to very nearly identify it 
with the whole field of theology. Those very Humanistic factors 
which Gordon says would have saved the New England theology 
have caused its collapse. At more than one point Arminianism 
conquered over Calvinism in the theology of the Edwardeans. 

It was via this Arminianism, then, that Humanism entered the 
New England theology. But that was not the only way. Another 
way was the Kantian philosophy and the Biblical criticism of 


1) GORDON: Humanism in New England theology, pages 20ff., 47ff., 60ff. 
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Germany, both of which were children of rationalism, which was 
in turn a child of Humanism. Some of this influence came directly 
from Germany by way of the students who spent some time studying 
there; and some of this influence came by way of Coleridge 
who had many disciples among the adherents of the New Haven 
theology of Taylor. It wasto Coleridge that Bushnell 
owed much of his insight. The result is, that the '’New Theology’’ 
is found to be an outgrowth of Humanism as much as Unitarianism. 
Without giving a detailed review of the New England theology, 
which is entirely beside the point here, we must nevertheless notice 
the course of development as regards the three modifications of 
Calvinism which we mentioned above, namely, the emphasis upon 
the subjective, the wrong solution of the problem of free will, and 
the inferior theory of the atonement as taught by the Edwardeans. 
It must be stated very clearly at the outset that Edwards believed 
in the priority, sufficiency and necessity of revelation. Allen 
fails to understand Edwards here. He claims that Edwards 
really never seriously considered the relation between reason and 
the Scriptures, 1) asserting that he would sometimes fail in attempt- 
ing to prove a thing by reason, and would have to go back to the 
Scripture to finish his thesis. 7) In his Miscellaneous Observations 
Edwards argues the necessity of revelation. Human nature, he 
says, is incapable of reaching those truths which are given to us 
in revelation. "Knowledge is easy to us, that understand by 
revelation; but we do not know what brutes we should have been, 
if there had never been any revelation.” *) The few doctrines which 
are sometimes ascribed to natural religion were saved from darkness 
and confusion by revelation.4) Revelation contains the truth about 
God's being, and about God’s works of creation and providence. 
The Scriptures are authoritative and necessary, just because reason 
is so helpless.5) This is especially true in religion. There is no 
fallacy more gross, than to imagine reason, utterly untaught and 
undisciplined, capable of the same attainments in knowledge, as 
reason well defined and instructed; or to suppose, that reason can 


1) ALLEN (A. V. G.): Jonathan Edwards, page 80. 

2) ALLEN: as above, page 334. He refers here tot the treatise on The 
Purpose of God in Creation. Edwards tried here to show that with the best 
reasoning of the human mind, one could not arrive at a satisfying solution of the 
problem. Therefore he went to the Scriptures. 

3) EDWARDS: Works, Vol, VIII, page 143. 

4) idem. 

5) cf. pages 179 ff. 
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as easily find in itself principles to argue from, as draw the 
consequences when once they are found; I mean, especially in 
respects to objects not perceivable by our senses, In ordinary 
articles of knowledge our senses and experience furnish reason 
with ideas and principles to work on...... But in respect to God, 
it can have no right idea or axiom to set out with, until he is pleased 
to reveal it.’"1) He disagrees with Tindal who makes reason the 
judge of revelation, and claims that since the law of nature is perfect, 
the light of nature is sufficient. *) If the light of nature is sufficient, 
Edwards says, then there is no need for the Deists or any other 
people to take so much pains in writing to enlighten mankind. 
Edwards follows Locke here, claiming that the mind must 
get material for its thought from outside of itself. He accepts the 
miracles and prophecies as true and as manifesting the truth and 
divinity of Christ. Not only does he assert the necessity of revelation, 
and especially the revelation of Scripture, theoretically, but his 
writings give abundant evidence that he bound himself to those 
Scriptures even though the temptation to speculation was not always 
sufficiently overcome. 

But there were two treatises in which Edwards placed an 
emphasis upon the subjective, upon the feeling, so that Fenn 
very properly says that the anticipated Schleiermacher 
here. 3) In a sermon preached in Northampton in 1734 on The 
Reality of Spiritual Light he sets out to prove that there is a divine 
and spiritual light, immediately imparted to the soul by the Spirit 
of God, which assertion is both Scriptural and rational. He says 
that this light is not the conscience, nor merely an impression upon 
the imagination, nor the suggestion of any new truth not contained 
in the Scriptures.) But it is ‘a real sense and apprehension of the 
divine excellency of things revealed in the Word of God.” It is not 
merely a rational apprehension of the things revealed in the Bible, 
but a sense of it in the heart.5) The natural faculties are not merely 
passive, but active in this light; however, they are the subject and 
not the cause of it. God makes use of the rational faculties since he 
deals with us according to our human nature.*) The natural faculties 
are subject, not cause of this light; no, they are not even second 


1) Works page 186. 

2) pages 196, 212. 

3) FENN: in Freedom and Truth, as above, page 270. 
4) EDWARDS: Works, Vol. VIII, pages 5—7. 

5) idem, 8—9. 

6) idem, 11. 
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causes. It comes immediately from God. The notion that there is a 
God, a Christ, may be brought to us by the Word, but the sense of 
the excellency of Christ must be given immediately by God.1) But 
this working of the Spirit never conveys new truths, but merely 
confirms the doctrines of Scripture, and gives us the sense of their 
excellency.*) He emphasizes over and over again that this is not 
a mere rational speculation, nor anything to which the reason can 
ever hope to obtain. "This knowledge or sight of God and Christ 
cannot be a mere speculative knowledge, because it is spoken of as 
that wherein they (Christians) differ from the ungodly."?) The 
rationality of this doctrine is shown by the fact that God is 
immanent in Nature. He influences creation in natural things, why 
not human nature in spiritual things? This is exactly the argument 
as Parker uses it to support his contention that revelation comes 
to all people, and that there is no special revelation. Whether 
Parker took over the argument from Edwards, we do not 
know. 

While Edwards believes in the miracles, and asserts the 
necessity of clinging to them, yet he breaks away from some of his 
Lockeian ideas by asserting the value of this inward light as being 
superior to the miracles. For, the value of miracles and history 
as evidence of the truth and excellency of Christ can come only 
to the learned, those who know and investigate these things. But 
by means of this spiritual light in the soul even the meanest can 
see the ‘divine excellency of the things of religion”. Here he 
anticipates Transcendentalism, and justifies part of Emerson's 
statement that Edwards was the first American Transcendent- 
alist.4) The common grace of God, working among natural men 
in the realm of the natural, may convince them by the miracles of 
the truth of Christ. But this is not sufficient. In the realm of the 
supernatural, the things of religion, God brings conviction of truth 
by this inner light. Here too, he is in line with Schleier- 
macher and Coleridge who led the revolt against the 
Lockeian sensationalism. 

These ideas are restated and confirmed again in the treatise On 
Religious Affections. ‘Spiritual understanding primarily consists 
in this sense, or taste of the moral beauty of divine things; so that 

1) Works, Vol. VII, 12. 

2) idem, Vol. IV, 173—174. 


3) Idem, Vol. VIII, page 13; also page 18 "Reason’s work is to perceive 
truth, and not its excellency.” 


4) EDWARDS: Works. Vol. VII, page 18. cf. ALLEN: as above, 65—68. 
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no knowledge can be called spiritual, any further than it arises 
from, and has this in it. But secondarily, it includes all that discer- 
ning and knowledge of religious things, which depends upon, and 
flows from such. a sense.) Now this beholding of the beauty of 
divine things, is the "saving instruction" which God gives to his 
saints. The fallen man, by nature, is wholly blind to the beauty of 
divine things. But the beholding of them is the “only true moral 
good.” 2) The thing he sets out to prove in this treatise is that ‘true 
religion, in great part, consists in the affections.’ When asked what 
he understands by the affections, he answers: "The affections are 
no other, than the more vigorous and sensible exercises of the 
inclination and will of the soul.”?) It is clear that the heart of 
religion is placed in the subjective. 

Without going into further detail, it is safe to say that 
Edwards, while he perhaps attempts to do no more than state 
the Calvinistic doctrine of the Testimonium Spiritus Sancti, which 
alone brings into the heart of the believer the conviction of the truth 
of Christ, a conviction which is born of the new life which the Spirit 
imparts, he still makes statements which could easily lead to the 
transplanting of the emphasis from the objective to the subjective. 
This is clear again in his treatise on Virtue, where true virtue is 
made to consist of “benevolence to being in general”, and more 
specifically, since God is the highest Being, in “love to God.’’4) 
Here he shifts the emphasis from the judicial to the ethical, even as 
the has done in his views of responsibility, and his doctrine of 
inability.5) This brings along with it an emphasis upon the sub- 
jective, which two inevitably go together, as is evidenced by the 
theology if liberalism from Erasmus to this day. 

Dr. Gordon tells that Professor Park, of Andover, when 
he came, in the course of his lectures, to a discussion of natural 
ability and moral inability, was in the habit of remarking to his 
class. ®) 


1) Works, Vol. IV, page 169, italics his. 

2) idem, page 172 

3) idem, pages 9—10. 

4) Works, Vol. II, page 8, 15. 
. 5) cf. RIDDERBOS: as above, page 148; also page 214 note; Ridderbos 
says that Edwards took a half-way position in the struggle between the objective 
and the subjective which was being carried on in those days. See also page 
218, Since virtue is benevolence to being, sin is selfishness, which is an ethical 
conception. The Bible calls sin the transgression of the law (1 John 3 : 4) which 
is a judicial conception. 


6) GORDON: Humanism etc. as above, page 46. 
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"Ye who have tears to shed, 


Prepare to shed them now.” ° 


And, truly, how well Edwards may have meant to defend 
Calvinism with the distinction of natural and moral ability, the 
result was a century of wandering in the deserts of speculation on 
that one question in anthropology, out of which the New England 
theology never returned, but in which it died. The problem was 
originally raised by the Calvinistic doctrine of the Sovereignty of 
God. Was this sovereignty absolute? Was the grace of God 
irresistible? Humanism with its emphasis upon the human personality 
insisted that the individual might help or hinder the work of his own 
salvation. Calvinism said that the divine action was exclusively 
sufficient. The Arminians in New England preached the ability of 
the human to resist the Divine overtures, and placed upon the 
human the responsibility for salvation. What was Edwards to 
do? While he held to the doctrine of Divine Sovereignty, yet he 
was not willing to let go of the equally Calvinistic conception of 
human responsibility, a conception that had suffered somewhat in 
New England. And so, while he affirmed the Sovereignty of God, 
he asserted the distinction between natural and moral ability, a 
distinction which had already been advanced by Moses 
Amyraut of the Saumur school, and hinted at by Locke and 
Jeremy Taylor. Man has the natural power, says Edwards, 
but not the moral power to do the right. This natural power or 
ability is very real, and hence, since he can, he owes to the Creator 
a full obedience. Sin is not a physical want, not a want in the 
nature or power of the will, but an ethical want, a lack of love. Yet, 
man is unable to change that ethical want; he cannot make himself 
love God, — this was his moral inability.1) "Moral inability consists 
1 ee either in the want of inclination; or the strength of a contrary 
inclination; or the want of sufficient motives in view, to induce and 
excite the act of the will, or the strength of apparent motives to 
the contrary. Or both these may be resolved into one; and it may 
be said in one word, that moral inability consists in the opposition or 
want of inclination.”2) Bellamy followed Edwards, and states 
that our impotency to love God, is moral, not natural. He adds the 
paradox: "The more unable we are to love God, the more we are 


1) BAVINCK: Dogmatiek III, page 116.; also RIDDERBOS, as above, 
77 ff.; FOSTER: as above, 62—81. 
2) EDWARDS: Works, Vol. I, 149. 
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to blame.”!) Hopkins tries to maintain a true freedom of the 
will, and still speaks of the government of God. Taylor carried 
the tendencies of Hopkins and Emmons further along, and 
came to a denial of inherited sin. Our moral depravity is our 
sinfulness. He takes the position ‘that moral depravity is sinfulness; 
that this is not created in man, nor does it consist in acting Adam's 
act; that it is not a disposition or tendency to which is the cause 
of all sin; that it is ‘man’s own act, consisting in a free choice of 
some object rather than God, as his chief good’......"" And then he 
finally concludes that "guilt pertains exclusively to voluntary 
action. 2) 

We have said that the distinction of Edwards led finally to 
a Pelagian view of the will. Evidence for this is the theology of 
Finney and the Oberlin School. Finney is the true follower 
of Taylor, and his theology is the true fruit of the New Haven 
Theology. He had very little theological training. His early years 
had been spent in a law office, and all of his later preaching bore 
the stamp of the law and legal conceptions. He was perhaps the 
most rationalistic evangelist America has ever had. He had rejected 
the Westminster Confession and all of its teachings. He adopted 
the governmental theory of the atonement, and the doctrine of the 
freedom of the will. Man’s ability is the absolute measure of his 
duty. His duty is to believe the Gospel and be born again. What 
he must do, he can do. Man is therefore active in regeneration; a 
man saves himself. This is nothing more or less than Pelagianism. 
Sin is not transgression of the law; it is a mere perversion of the 
will, and is completely under man's control. The work of the Spirit 
in regeneration and sanctification was obscured. The work of the 
Holy Spirit was confined to the annointing of prophets and 
preachers and laymen to the work of preaching the Gospel. That 
is the one necessary thing. People must hear the truth; the Gospel 
must be preached. This is sufficient for conversion; in fact, nothing 
more than this can be done. Finney also preached Perfectionism, 
and prayer as the means of obtaining what one wants.?) 

That was the course which was run by the New England 
Theology discussion of the freedom of the will. From the distinction 
of Edwards between natural and moral ability, it travelled 


1) FOSTER: again, page 111. 

2) idem, page 370. 

a pea History of the New School, chapter XIV. FOSTER: as above, 
453—470. 
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on until with Finney man is declared to be completely free. Sin 
is a free act; conversion is a free act; regeneration is a free act. 
Pelagianism was one of the legitimate offsprings of the Edwardean 
theology. 

The third point on which the New England Theology differed 
from Calvinism was the problem of the atonement. Edwards 
gives his views in the observations On Satisfaction for Sin, basing 
all his statements upon the one, namely, that the justice of God 
demands satisfaction for sin. A law has been given to regulate the 
creature, and we are subject to that law. Now sin may not enter 
to annul the law, and cause it not to be, but both the law and the 
punishment involved in it, must be maintained.1) The real motive 
for punishment lies in the holiness of God. ''The holiness of God, 
which is the infinite opposition of his nature to sin, naturally and 
necessarily disposes him to punish sin.’’2) It is to God's glory that 
He is holy; that He is infinitely displeased with sin; that He shows 
this displeasure and acts accordingly.) After establishing this, 
Edwards goes on to show the reasonableness of imputation, as 
a method of placing the punishment upon one who is not guilty. 
This imputation is based upon the relation or union of one person 
to another. When asked what the degree of the union must be, to 
make the imputation workable, he answers: ''When the patron's 
heart is so united to the client, that when the latter is to be 
destroyed, he, from love, is willing to take his destruction on himself 
or what is equivalent thereto, so that the client may escape.’’4) 
Having shown the propriety of substitution, he asserts that Christ 
suffered and died for us. His sufferings consist: 1. in having a great 
and clear sight of the infinite wrath of God against the sins of 
man, and the punishment they deserve; and 2. in enduring the 
effects of that wrath. This is different from the sufferings of the 
wicked in hell. Christ could not bear their sufferings, because, as 
Son of God, there can be no hatred of God for him, nor even 
displeasure. His suffering really consists in the sight of the hatred 
of God for sin. "Therefore, if Christ had had a perfectly clear and 
full idea of what the damned suffer in hell, the suffering he would 
have in that mere presence of that idea, would have been perfectly 
equal to the thing itself, if there had been no idea in Christ in any 


1) Works, as above, Vol. VIII, page 465—466. 
2) idem, page 461. 
3) idem, page 462. 
4) idem, page 474. 
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degree to balance it; such as, some knowledge of the love of God 
chee But pleasant ideas in this clearness being withholden by 
reason of God's hiding his face; hence, the awful ideas of eternal 
death which his elect people deserved, and of the dismal wrath of 
God, of consequence filled the soul of Christ with inexpressible 
gloom...... Christ's love and pity to the elect was one source of his 
suffering. A strong exercise of love excites a lively idea of the object 
beloved. And a strong exercise of pity excites a lively idea of the 
misery under which he pities them. Christ’s love then, brought his 
elect infinitely near to him in that great act and suffering, wherein 
he especially stood for them, and was substituted in their stead; and 
his love and pity fixed the idea of them in his mind, as if he had 
really been they; and fixed their calamity in his mind, as though 
it really was his.’’1) Christ also suffers by bearing the effects of the 
wrath of God, since God deals with him as if He were angry with 
Christ.2) Since the offence is infinite, the atonement must be infinite; 
Christ's atonement is infinite.3) Edwards does not accept the 
distinction between the active and passive obedience of Christ. If 
the law is fulfilled, then there is no sense in having any merit to 
satisfy the demands of it: Christ’s sufferings satisfy not by any 
merit, but by fulfillment of the law. His sufferings pay our debt; 
his merits purchase our happiness. But since it is all obedience, it is 
all active obedience.4) Edwards keeps the Calvinistic distinction 
between sin as guilt and sin as pollution and stain. The guilt is 
washed away by the blood of the Cross. The stain is removed by 
the spirit of Christ. But one can also say that the blood of Christ 
washes away the filth of sin, since it purchases sanctification.5) 
Did Edwards teach the Calvinistic doctrine of the atonement? 
This is problematical. The best answer lies in neither affirmation 
nor negation. To be sure, he taught a judicial view of the atonement; 
he taught imputation; he taught the substitutionary death of Christ 
for us. But at the same time, there were statements made. which 


1) Works: Vol. VIII, 483; see also page 484: "It was the lively excercise 
of love and pity to those whom the Father had given him, that occasioned so 
lively a view of the punishment to which they had exposed themselves, whereby 
his soul was filled with dismay...... From what has been said, we may learn 
how Christ was sanctified in his last sufferings. The suffering of his soul in great 
part consisted in the great and awful sense and idea that he then had of the 
dreadful, horrid odiousness of sin; which was done by the Spirit of God." 

2) idem, 485. 

3) idem, 486. 

4) idem 488—89; Vol. V, 140—141; also DE JONG: De Leer der verzoening 
in de Amerikaansche Theologie, page 23. 

5) Works: VIII, 489. 
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could easily cause a disturbance. For instance, while Edwards 
rejects the idea that Christ’s substitution consisted in a substitu- 
tionary repentence, yet he does suggest in one place that man’s 
repentance is not sufficient to clear him because he cannot infinitely 
repent. Speaking of something to balance the just punishment of 
God he says: "Now, there can be no repentance of it, or sorrow for 
it, in any measure answerable or proportionable to the heinousness 
of the demerit of the crime; because that is infinite, and there can 
be no infinite sorrow for sin in finite creatures...... ‘'1) Undoubtedly! 
But Edwards did not imagine that anyone would ever conceive 
of Christ's death as offering a sufficient, infinite repentance unto 
God for our sins. Man, as finite creature, could not do it. But why 
not Christ, since he is infinite? This was actually done, when 
Macleod Campbell of Scotland, confessing his dependence 
upon Edwards, taught that Christ’s atonement lay in the 
infinite, therefore sufficient, repentence which he offered unto 
God.2 ) 
--And then, too, there is something very indefinite in the way 
Edwards speaks of Christ's sufferings. It seems to be no more than 
a great pity for his elect, knowing what they would suffer if he did 
not die for them; this pity, plus a clear view of the sufferings of 
the damned. Not that he suffered them; but the view of the 
suffering was so clear that was equivalent to the suffering itself. 
There is too much drawn from human analogy here; too much 
idealizing; too much of a vaporizing. For Edwards the matter 
may have been perfectly clear, but for his followers there were 
seed-thoughts there which could later on develop into heresies. 
Finally, Edwards suggested a diversion from the Calvinistic 
doctrine by shifting the emphasis from the Sovereignty of God to 
God as the moral Governor of the Universe, and rooting the con- 
ceptions of God's forgiveness too much in His universal benevolence, 
rather than in the totality of God’s being, which includes his justice 
as well. This emphasis upon God as the moral Governor was 
undoubtedly born out of Edwards’ longing to make Christianity 
reasonable, and to confound the Arminians. Here the doctrine of 


1) Works: Vol. VIII, page 459. 

2) McCLEOD CAMPBELL: The Nature of the Atonement, Cambridge 1855. 
cf. The Religious Controversies of Scotland, by HENDERSON, 147—181, for 
a statement of the Campbell heresy case; a statement not unbiased in favor of 
Campbell. Also Bushnell, Forgiveness and Law, pages 28—32. Campbell's main 
contention was that Christ's "confession of sin is a perfect Amen in humanity to 
the judgment of God on the sin of man.” 
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Divine Sovereignty could not help him so well, so he seeks refuge 
in the necessities of a moral government, an idea which could be 
illustrated by analogies from human life, and especially by analogy 
from nature. Natural science was establishing the truth of natural 
law, and insisting that God must keep those natural laws steady 
and inviolable. Edwards concludes: "It may be worthy to be 
considered, whether it is not of as great, or greather importance, that 
the law of. God, that great rule of righteousness between the 
supreme moral Governor and his subjects, should be maintained 
inviolate.’'1) While this is undoubtedly true, yet it is a far weaker 
position than the claim of Divine Sovereignty, for it tends to put 
God and man under the same impersonal law, binding God as well 
as man. As for the matter of the atonement, it paved the way for 
the adoption of the Governmental View, a view which was sug- 
gested, in the germ, by Edwards himself, but which was 
developed by Bellamy, and worked out more definitely by the 
younger Edwards.?) 

The younger Edwards developed the theory especially in 
three sermons delivered in New Haven in 1785. He says that the 
basis for atonement or punishment is the same: "to maintain the 
authority of the divine law.’3) On that basis he defines the 
atonement as "the substitute for the punishment threatened in the 
law; and was designed to answer the same ends of supporting the 
authority of the law, the dignity of the divine moral government, 
and the consistency of the divine conduct in legislation and 
execution. By atonement it appears that God is determined that 
his law shall be supported; that it shall not be despised or trans- 
gressed with impunity; and that it is an evil an a bitter thing to sin 
against God.’’4) Repentence and reformation are not sufficient; nor 
is any suffering that is short of the full punishment for sin. Since 
we cannot atone for our sins, Christ does it for us. That he suffers 
for us is not of grace, but of justice. The gift of Christ, — that is 
grace. But the pardon secured by him, — that is justice.5) The fact 
is, that Christ did not literally, and in a proper sense pay our debt 
for us. Although Scripture would seem to suggest this, we must 
use the statements of Scripture on this point metaphorically. But 





1) Works: VIII, page 489. 

2) PARKS: The Atonement. See introductory Essay by Professor Parks on 
the Edwardean theory of the atonement. 

3) EDWARDS: sermons in PARKS: Atonement, as above; page 6. 

4) idem, page 8. 

5) idem, page 17. 
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then, why all the suffering? That is simply to vindicate the law and 
character of God, to show that God is determined to support the 
authority of his law. And Christ satisfies those demands. "I grant, 
that by Christ the divine law and character are vindicated, so that 
God can now consistently with his own honor and the authority 
of his law, forgive the sinner.”1) We must look at this matter, he 
says, not from the point of view of commutative or distributive 
justice, but from the view-point of general or public justice. "To 
practise justice in this sense, is to practise agreeably to the dictates 
of general benevolence, or to seek the glory of God and the good of 
the universe.’’2) Here we have the echoes of the elder Edwards 
benevolence theory controlling the conception of the atonement. 
Edwards is trying, apparently, to do what Grotius tried to do 
before him, namely to meet the Socinians and to combat their attack 
upon the orthodox theory of the atonement. Where there is 
forgiveness, they said, there is no need for atonement. Where there 
is atonement, there forgiveness is superfluous. Edwards 
triumphs over them here. Their accusation, he says, rests upon the 
supposition "that the atonement of Christ consists in a literal pay- 
ment of a debt which we owed to God.” But Edwards had 
already contended that we must not speak of a debt here, since 
nothing was taken away from God, and therefore nothing was owed 
to Him; so the objection of the Socinians disappears and "vanishes 
like dew before the sun.’3) To conclude, the atonement of Christ 
does not contist essentially in his active or passive obedience.” This 
gains nothing for us. It was not necessary to support the authority 
of divine law. Christ merely suffered in order to satisfy the general 
justice.4 ) 

From this time on, the Governmental theory of the Atonement 
remained in the New England theology. In how far they were 
indebted to Grotius, cannot be said. Foster is of the opinion 
that the presence of the works of Grotius in the libraries of 
Yale and Harvard, and the fact that Pynchon, Norton, 
Chauncy refer to it, are sufficient to conclude that "it is pretty 
certain that the younger Edwards and the later New England 
divines read the Defence” of Grotius.5) While we do not deny 


1) PARKS: as above, 19. 

2) idem, 21. 

3) idem, 27. 

4) idem, 31ff., 37£f. 

5) FOSTER: as above, page 114. 
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the possibility, yet there are other considerations which would 
suggest another view. Was not Grotius an Arminian? Would 
it not have been natural that these New England theologians 
should react very unfavorably to any suggestion which they might 
possibly receive from his books? That they delivered themselves 
step by step into the hands of the Arminians, is true. But it must 
be maintained that they were not conscious of it at any time. The 
Governmental theory of the atonement was a perfectly natural 
conclusion to draw from the teachings of the elder Edwards, 
and was a most acceptable theory, because it took out of the hands 
of the enemy the weapon of accusation, whereby they accused 
Calvinism of having a terrible Deity, and an immoral view of the 
atonement. The writings of Grotius may even have been the 
occasion for the theory among the Edwardeans. But surely, they 
were not the cause of it. The Governmental theory as worked out 
by the New England theologians, mixed as it was with a bit of the 
moral view,!) was a definite contribution of this school to American 
theology. In itself, it was a break with the older Calvinistic view, 
and was sufficient to pave the way for the still further break which 
was to follow. The emphasis in the Governmental view is upon 
justice, although mercy is not excluded. In later thought the element 
of justice is excluded altogether, and mercy, vicarious love, is made 
to be the teaching of the Cross. The emphasis shifts from the 
judicial to the ethical. 

Our purpose thus far has been to show how fruitful the modified 
Calvinism of Edwards was for decidedly un-Calvinistic doctrines.2 ) 
Each new leader of the school offered his ‘improvements’ upon the 
system, until at last the improvements superceded the original, so 
that the later New England theology touched Arminianism at 
various points. Nor was its influence confined to the New School 
Congregationalists. Fisher very properly calls Edwards 
one of the sources and promoters of the humanitarian movement 
in which Channing was so prominent a leader. The famous 
Hopkins was Channing's pastor, and a leader in the anti- 
slave movement in Newport. He did pioneers work in this field, 
writing against slavery as early as 1776. Channing was drawn 
to him because of his preaching of disinterested benevolence, the 
famous doctrine of Edwards. Both Edwards and Chan- 


1) see Bibliotheca Sacra, Vol. 65, 1908, pages 601 ff. 


ae io ioe Mage Hist. of Congr. Churches in U.S., New York 1903, pages 
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ning were under the influence of Hutcheson here. Never- 
theless, it was the preaching of Hopkins that made the per- 
manent impression upon Channing.1) In Scotland the influence 
of the New England school was very great, as was also the 
influence of Bushnell] later on. 

But all this does not remove the fact that the Edwardean 
theology had fallen upon evil days, and was more and more 
incapable of holding its position. This was due most of all to the 
undue emphasis which it placed upon anthropology, and _ its 
revivalistic tendencies. And since it never ventured beyond the field 
of anthropology, it naturally degenerated into a kind of rationalism, 
a dry dialectic which was not sufficient to keep the interest of the 
people attached to the things of the faith. Nor was it sufficiently 
deeply rooted in the revelation of the Scriptures to be able to stand 
in spite of the storms which were beginning to rage in the field of 
natural science and in the more spiritual philosophy which was 
superceding the sensualism of Locke. There was greater contact 
with Germany, especially after the Civil war. Students of Taylor 
had become enamored of the writings of Coleridge. They 
were beginning to revolt against the rationalism of Taylor and 
the New Haven theology. Life, they said, and religion cannot be 
bound in endless definition and dialectic. That spiritual movement, 
of which Transcendentalism in New England had been a faint 
expression, permeated New England thought. It was an emphasis 
upon human personality, with its sufficient analogy, by which the 
things of the spirit could be interpreted. Congregationalism in New 
England was too deeply rooted in the modified Calvinism of the 
Edwardeans to embrace this new thought immediately. So, for some 
time, the new prophet, Horace Bushnell, had to stand and 
struggle alone. They kept him out of their pulpits, even as they had 
kept Channing and Parker outside of their circle. But Bus h- 
nell appealed to time and to the power of truth, and waited, and 
died. And yet, out of his preaching and teaching the "New 
Theology” was born. 


2. The Theology of Horace Bushnell. 


Horace Bushnell (1802—1876), appearing upon the stage 
of New England religious life during the middle of the 19th. century, 


1) FOSTER: An Unpublished Essay of J. Edwards on the Trinity, containing 
remarks on Edwards, page 54. Also CHANNING: Memoirs, Vol. I, 137. 
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furnishes a new center of interest. Those years form the ‘dead 
center’ of the past century. In politics the slave issue and 
sectionalism were subjects for conversation and dispute and party 
platforms, bringing about much cheap wrangling, without any great 
moral principles to enrich the life of the nation. In theology there 
was an even greater dearth of high thinking, for the New England 
theology was in the midst of its desert wandering. Both old Cal- 
vinism and the modified Calvinism were yielding to the temptation 
which comes to every religious group when its theology is fixed 
and its creed certain, namely, to throw itself with great satisfaction 
into the safety of the accepted creed, and to externalize religion, so 
that salvation by works or by creeds is substituted for the Biblical 
salvation by faith. Religion. then becomes a thing of the head or a 
thing of the hands, but not a thing of the heart. 

Now, Horace Bushnell was a reaction against that 
externalization of religion. We do not mean to suggest our approval 
of everything he has spoken or written. Had he known what results 
were to follow in the trail of his work, he might have spoken more 
carefully. Gordon says of him that ‘he was the inaugurator of a 
movement greather than he knew, and he was full of impulses the 
significance of which even he did not understand.” That is just 
where the tragedy lies. Bushnell] did not mean consciously to 
break away from the faith, while many of his followers do mean 
just that. He felt the task thrust upon him to preach again a lively 
faith and a lively hope in the Gospel. He wanted to enrich, not 
pauperize. But in that gigantic task he fell a victim to his own lack 
of knowledge, and lack of powers of discernment. He spoke first, 
and then thought; he published first, and then pondered. He was 
not a careful student, nor a consistent thinker. He would be 
overwhelmed by great influx of new and stimulating thought, and 
would forget the duty of careful thinking for the joy that some 
vitalizing thought had been brought into the world. Thus he writes 
to a friend: "It is very hard for me to read a book through. If it 
is stupid, and good for nothing, of course, I have to give it up; and 
if it is really worth reading, it starts my mind off on some track of 
its own that I am more inclined to follow that I am to find out what 
the author has to say.”"!) And Bushnell's track was not always 
the right track. 

But our task here is to mention Bushnell, not so much in 


1) CHENEY: Life and Letters of Horace Bushnell, page 295. 
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his relation to the religious and moral life of the country, but rather 
to speak of him in his relation to the theological life of America. 
As such, he may be called a mediating theologian. His 
ideal was ‘an era of renovated faith, spreading from circle 
to circle through the whole church of God on earth; the removal 
of divisions, the smoothing away of asperities, the realization of 
love as a bond of perfectness in all saints.) He witnessed 
the rise of natural science and the tremendous influence of it upon 
the youth of the land. That there must come a struggle between 
science and Christianity, he heartily believed. One of his purposes 
in writing the book Nature and the Supernatural was to help solve 
the countless questions which were beginning to rise in the minds 
of thinking Christians. He closes the book with the very noble and 
hopeful statement: ''I have even wished, shall I say, hoped, that I 
might do something to inaugurate that faith in the field of modern 
science, and claim for it there the respect to which, in the sublimity 
of its reasons, it is entitled. And great will be the day when faith, 
laying hold of science and rising into intellectual majesty with it, is 
acknowledged in the glorious sisterhood of a common purpose, and 
both lead in the realms they occupy, reconciled to God, cleared of 
disorders and woes of sin, to set them in that final unity which 
represents the eternal Headship of Christ.’’?) 

Bushnell also hoped that he might mediate between the 
Unitarians and the orthodox party in New England. Not that he 
wished himself in their ranks, for he was sure that the ‘germinal 
truths of Christianity are contained in historic orthodoxy, though 
deeply overlaid and fearfully misstated.” Not only that, but he 
was also sure that Unitarianism was wrong at more points than 
one. In 1849 he wrote to a friend: "The Unitarians, however, will 
need...... to come off their moralistic selfculturing method, cease to 
think of character developed outwardly from their centres, and 
pass over by faith to live in God, which only is religion or Christian~- 
ity. It is to be what God in Christ, and God in the Spirit will make 


1) CHENEY: as above, page 200. 

2) BUSHNELL: Nature and the Supernatural, page 372. See also page 5, 
"From the moment or birth-time of modern science, if we could fix the moment, it 
has been clear that Christianity must ultimately come into a grand issue of life 
and death with it, or with the tendencies embodied in its progress. Not that 
Christianity has any conflict with the facts of science, or they with it. On the 
contrary, since both it and nature have their common root and harmony in God. 
Christianity is the natural foster-mother of science, and science the certain hand- 
maid of Christianity.” 
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us, and what we cannot be by ourselves.”1) And yet, he felt that 
Unitarianism had wandered so far away, just because of the attitude 
of the orthodox party. He wanted to mediate between them; to 
consider the good in both, and, without yielding the distinctive 
features of Christianity, draw them together again. He said that 
while he himself was orthodox, he felt sure that he spoke in such 
a way that the Unitarians would understand and appreciate his 
views. 

But this also inferred a not too friendly relation with the New 
England theology in which he had been trained. Bushnell ac- 
cepted those doctrines which he mentions as watermarks of Christ- 
ian doctrine, enumerating them in his book Nature and the Super- 
natural. They are: two covenants, — law and grace; the fact of the 
incarnation; salvation by faith; justification; the kingdom of God 
upon earth; the Holy Spirit -a distinctly Christian conception; 
spiritual regeneration; the Trinity; Providence.2) Not that he 
accepts the Calvinistic statement of all of these doctrines. His 
revolt was primarily one of method, rather than one of material 
content.3) But his break with the method of the New England 
theologians naturally brought with it a difference at some points. 
And yet, his genetic relation to the Edwardean theology is clear. 
What he wanted was not something new, but something alive. Life 
and God were his all-controlling ideas. His reaction against the 
whole spirit of the New England theology gave direction to his 
thinking and writing, as is evidenced in his publications. We shall 
note the points at which he reacted, and those points will at the 
same time furnish us with a proper division for a discussion of 
Bushnell’s theology. 

First of all, he reacted against the method of the New England 
theology, which in Edwards was speculative, and which later 
on became purely rationalistic-dialectic. This method might be 
justified while there were foes to fight, while the battle: was 
defensive. But for the life of the church Bushnell wanted a 
more spiritual method, more natural, with more emphasis upon the 
aesthetic nature of man and the deep feelings of his heart. It was 
to introduce this new method that he wrote his essay On Language, 


1) Life and Letters, page 214. See also Nature and Supernatural, page 9. 
Also God in Christ, introduction, pages 97—117. 

2) Nature and Supernatural, Chapter XII. 

3) MUNGER: Horace Bushnell, Preacher and Theologian, page 412, "His 
break with the method was much greater than his break with the matter in hand.” 
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and delivered his addres at Andover on Dogma and Spirit. In the 
second place, he reacted against the prevalent notion of nature and 
the supernatural, with its wrong view of the miracles, and with its 
inability to cope with the new problems being raised by natural 
science. He tried to state his views in one of his best publications, if 
not the best, Nature and the Supernatural. Thirdly, the wrong 
conception of the relation between nature and the supernatural had 
raised havoc in the religious life of New England. Conversion and 
the religious life were placed on a plane not to be touched by 
anything that savored of nature. Conversion and the Christian life 
were supernatural gifts. They might not be confused with human 
influence, means of. grace and such things. Bushnell attacked 
the New England theology here by asserting the necessity of Christ- 
ian nurture, the necessity of training up a child in the way he 
should go, and the tragedy and sin of permitting children to live 
as they pleased, hoping against hope that the grace of God would 
some day save them from the wreckage of life. The fourth point 
was the doctrine of the Trinity and the person of Christ. New 
England theology tended to be tri-theistic, so great was the 
emphasis upon the three Persons of the Trinity. Bushnell came 
with an emphasis upon the unity of the Divine Being, while he still 
asserted the Trinity. His views concerning this are stated most 
clearly in his address at Yale on The Divinity of Christ. And lastly, 
he revolted against the Governmental theory of the atonement as 
held by the Edwardeans, as being unworthy of the suffering of 
Christ and of the character of God. This he discusses very broadly 
in his book Vicarious Sacrifice and the continuation of it, Forgive- 
ness and Law, We shall discuss Bushnell'’s theology under 
these five heads. 

Before doing that, however, we must point out the influences to 
which Bushnell was indebted for his departure from the mo- 
dified Calvinism of the Edwardeans, in which he had been trained. 
We have his own confession that next to the Bible, he is indebted 
most of all to the Aids to Reflection of Coleridge.!) And so 
great is the influence of Coleridge upon Bushnell and 
the later "New Theology” that Buckham calls Coleridge 


1) MUNGER: page 46—47: '’For a whole half year I was buried under his 
‘Aids to Reflection’ and trying vainly to look up through. I was quite sure that 
I saw a star glimmer, but I could not quite see the stars. My habit was only 
landscape before, but now I saw enough to convince me of a whole other world 
somewhere overhead, a range of realities in higher tier, that I must climb after, 
and, if possible, apprehend.” cf. Life and Letters, page 499. : 
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the philosopher of the progressive school of theology in America, 
for they found in him "their philosophical exponent and author- 
ity."1) The influence of Coleridge's philosophy upon the 
Transcendentalist movement has already been discussed; it was 
merely temporary. But the religious teachings of Coleridge 
were beginning to have influence within the circle of orthodox 
Congregationalism. His distinction between Reason an Understand-~- 
ing; his emphasis upon the intuitive, the emotional, the aesthetic, 
the subjective, — this has already been discussed. The fruits of 
it are to be seen in his theology. He inaugurated in England the 
new view of the Scriptures which ultimately did more to break 
the faith in the infallibility of the Scriptures than the most radical 
textual or Biblical criticism. It was the distinction which is now very 
common: The Bible is not God's Word, but God’s Word is in the 
Bible. In the posthumous publication Confessions of an Inquiring 
Spirit, which contained views so radically different from the ideas 
then prevalent, that the publisher hardly dared to publish it, he 
writes: "I said that in the Bible there is more that finds me than I 
have experienced in all other books put together: that the words 
of the Bible find me at greater depths of my being; and that 
whatever finds me brings with it an irresistible evidence of its 
having proceeded from the Holy Spirit.”2) He wanted not the 
letter of the Scripture, but its spirit. Does not the universally 
admitted canon — that each part of the Scripture must be inter- 
preted by the spirit of the whole — lead to the same practical 
conclusion as that for which I am now contending; — namely, that 
it is the spirit of the Bible, and not the detached words and sen- 
tences, that is infallible and absolute?’’?) One must read the Bible 
as any other book, and the Bible will carry its own evidence that 
it is superior to all other books. According to this view, then, the 
Bible is not infallible in its entirety, but we must decide what is 
God's Word in it. Schleiermacher, whose influence upon 
Coleridge and the later New Theology” is also marked, has 
practically this same view of the Bible. It is not objective authority. 
He takes of it as much as he can use, and casts the balance of it 
away. 

In other doctrines we can notice a similarity between Cole- 
ridge, Schleiermacher and Bushnell. In their views 


1) BUCKHAM: Progressive Religious thought in America, page 48—49. 
2) COLERIDGE: Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, page 13. 
3) Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, page 73. 
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of the Trinity they were Sabellians; they believed the miracles, but 
either negated them entirely, or else placed their value for the 
Christian religion far below that of the intuition and Reason; they 
denied the judicial character of sind and salvation, and emphasized 
sin as an ethical want or fault, which was followed by an ethical 
view of the atonement, which was either Socinian or semi-Socinian. 
Sin, as Coleridge conceives of it, is the “non-subjection of the 
will to the reason”; so morality must precede religion. "’......Sin is 
evil having an origin. But inasmuch as it is evil, in God it cannot 
originate; and yet in some Spirit (that is, in some supernatural 
power) it must. For in nature there is no origin. Sin therefore is 
spiritual evil; but the spiritual in man is the will.”1) Bushnell 
follows Schleiermacher’'s view of the person of Christ; their 
theologies are both Christocentric. It is by way of Bushnell, 
(as well as Parker) then, that the theology of Schleier- 
macher comes into America, even though part of it came via 
Coleridge, and part of it directly, since some of Schleier- 
machers works, or extracts from them were published in the 
United States.?) 


1) Aids to Reflection, page 214. 

2) Cf. FISHER: History of Doctrine, 508—511; 446—449; also STEWART 
in Harvard Theol. Rev. January 1918, page 1—31; Coleridge’s view of the 
Scriptures, pages 19—21. Coleridge follows Lessing here. See also MART'T- 
NEAU: Essays, Vol. I, pages 224—263; and GARNETT: Coleridge, on agree- 
ment between Coleridge and Plato, pages 80—81; and for comparison of Cole- 
tidge and St. Paul see British Quarterly Rev. January 1854, pages 130—156; and 
on relation of Bushnell to Schleiermacher see review of Bushnell’s book God 
in Christ in the Biblical Repertory and Princeton Review, 1849, Vol. XXI, 
pages 259—298. 

This relation between Schleiermacher, Coleridge and Bushnell must be under- 
stood, and helps to explain the entire liberal movement in America today, since 
that is not different from the liberalism in Germany flowing out of Schleiermacher, 
or from the Broad church in England, flowing forth from Coleridge; cf. their 
views on the Trinity, on Christ, sin, regeneration, miracles. All three of them, 
while not Pantheists, were yet pantheistic. Dr. Riggs, in his splendid book on 
Modern Anglican Theology in which he shows that the school of Coleridge is 
neo-Platonic in its conceptions, says the following of the relation between 
Schleiermacher and Coleridge. This agreement between Coleridge and Schleier- 
macher and the substantial identity of their views regarding the Trinity, are not 
to be accounted for by any supposition of intercourse between them, but by the 
fact that both were, in the main, adherents of the same philosophy. Schleier- 
macher was a devoted student of Plato, and a follower of his school. Both, in 
fact, were Platonizing idealists, and both studied and admired Plotinus as well 
as Plato. If Coleridge, moreover, had been a student of Spinoza, Schleiermacher 
had not only studied his writings, but had championed his reputation as ‘the 
holy rejected Spinoza’. Both had been greatly influenced by Schelling. And 
though in a sense and within certain limits Schleiermacher professed to oppose 
the prevalent Pantheism of his country, while Coleridge (in his middle and 
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Without extending our discussion on the influence of Cole- 
ridge and Schleiermacher at this point, we will go on to 
review the theology of Bushnell, following the five points 
which we have already mentioned. 

1.: In his address at Andover on Dogma and Spirit, Bus h- 
nell begins by asserting that Christianity came into the world as 
a religion of life and power, and by its power forced the dogmat- 
ism of Pharisees and Sadducees out of the way. The first Christian 
church was not characterized by creeds and speculations, but by 
simplicity and inspiration and mighty works and intense spiritual 
vivacity. But the dawn of the fourth century brought about a 
change. There, at Nicea, we consciously descend from a realm of 
divine simplicity and life, into a subterranean region where the 
smoke of human wisdom, hereafter to stifle the breath of religion, 
is just beginning to rise, and the feeble cant of dogmatism is trying 
its first rehearsal."’1) The soul is given up to theology, and theology 
cares for the soul. Our opinions, private judgment, endless divisions 
based on our interpretation of the Scriptures, dogmatism, — this 
and more tends to kill the life of religion within us. But we must 
have more than this. Resolving God's idea, systematizing external 
cognitions, derived from his works, investigating the historic 
evidences of Christ, his life, his doctrine — busied in all such ways, 
it is rather creating darkness than light, until it receives God, as 
an inner light, and knows him by that spiritual manifestation within, 
which Christ promised.”2) One would think Edwards was 
speaking here the message in his sermon on The Reality of the 
Spiritual Light. But no, there is a difference. Ed wards said ‘that 
that inward light was from God, a peculiar gift to the soul. Bus h- 
nell says that the Gospel comes not via logic, nor reason, but that 
the true interpreter of the Gospel is '’an aesthetic talent, viz., the 
talent of love, or a sensibility enalted and purified.’’ He speaks of the 
Gospel as a gift to the imagination, and one of the questions which 


later life) ever expressed his strong dissent from Pantheism in any form, yet in 
fact both were, philosophically, Pantheists under a new form; and their Pantheism 
moulded their views of the relations uniting the Logos and humanity, Christ and 
all who believe in Christ” pages 163—164. Schleiermacher sought to save the 
church in Germany from the slow death of Rationalism; Coleridge tried to save 
the English church from the death of formalism and the externilization of 
religion; Bushnell attempted to put new life into the rationalized, creedal religion 
of New England. It is interesting to suggest here the similarity of Bushnell and 
ene New Theology to the Groninger School of Holland. We will refer to this 
ater. 

1) BUSHNELL: God in Christ, page 287. 

2) idem, page 303. 
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he proposes as fit for research at the theological college is the 
question in how far religion is poetic, addressing itself to the 
imagination, in distinction from the understanding,” adding the 
question in how far this religion is a matter of feeling, addressing 
itself to an aesthetic power in the soul. He goes on to ask "whether 
truths come to us in the realms of the imagination and feeling, and, 
(coming that way, whether they) can be presented in forms of 
logic, or in speculative propositions”; "how much dogma is worth 
as a test of character’; ‘whether true science is not experimental, 
whether prayer is not more experimental than speculative’; whether 
one cannot be "distinguished is systematic theology, and yet know 
very little, have but a very faint conception of Christ and Christian 
truth?!) And so he goes on through the entire lecture, showing 
the great deficiences of dogma and logic and reason in the Christian 
life. He emphasizes the ethical, the aesthetic, and tries to push the 
intellectual into the background. Here humanism speaks again, with 
its aesthetic, ethical demands in religious life. 

But Bushnell, in his reaction against the dialectics, the 
definitions, the rationalism, the dogmatism of the New England 
theology, does not merely criticize and ask questions. He is anxious 
to show where the defect lies, and to offer a remedy. This he gives 
in his very diffuse Dissertation on Language. His biographer calls 
this essay the key to an understanding of Bushnell. It was an 
attempt to go behind the form of things, and to disclose the matter 
itself.2) Words, — idle words! What we need is the truth! And 
who is there that can bind the truth down to formulas and creeds? 
The key paragraph is the following: "We find, then, that every 
language contains two distinct departments: — the physical depart- 
ment — that which provides names for things; and the intellectual 
department — that which provides names for thought and spirit. 
In the former, names are simple representatives of things, which 
even the animals may learn. In the latter, the names of things are 
used as representatives of thought, and cannot, therefore, be 


1) God in Christ, pages 326, 327. 

2) Cf. MUNGER: Horace Bushnell, page 103, note: "Kant says the difficulty 
in reaching a purely non-sensuous theory of the Universe lies in the constitution 
of the human mind as compounded of sense and intellect. Bushnell says the 
difficulty lies in language, — the instrument of the mind.” See also GORDON: 
The Christ of Today, page 287 note: "It is remarkable that Dr. Bushnell, whose 
studies kept him wholly ignorant of Kant, is nevertheless dealing with Kant's 
problem...... He saw, and it is a remarkable witness to his genius, that thought 
is inseparable from sense forms, and so-called abstract thinking is but thought 
with the sensuous accompaniment attenuated to the last degree.” 
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learned, save by beings of intellegence — (intus lego) — that is, 
beings who can read the inner sense, or receive the inner contents of 
words; beings in whom the Logos of the creation finds a corre- 
spondent logos, or reason, to receive and employ the types it offers 
in their true power.”!) Now, the physical and intellectual depart- 
ments of language are not under the same law. This is just where 
the theologians have made their mistake, for they have used words 
in the intellectual department, as if they were in the physical 
department. They have used words, not as signs or images, not 
figuratively, but literally, as absolute measures and equivalents of 
truth.”2) They have battled with these words, as if they were 
battling with great spiritual truths. But the result was, that at the 
end of the battle there were nothing but words, and the conclusions 
of the battle of words had little or nothing to contribute to the 
knowledge and appreciation of the truth. The Sententiae of the 
Scholastics, and the casuistry of the Ethicists are examples of this. 
Our theological questions says Bushnell, are largely due to this 
misuse of language, and they ‘originate in the incapacity of the 
parties to separate truths from their forms, or to see how the same 
essential truth may clothe itself under forms that are repugnant.’’3) 

The ideal way to get at the truth, through the form of words, 
is the paradox. When a truth is stated paradoxically, we get at 
its real meaning. Bushnell refers to the statement of St. Paul: 
"as deceivers, and yet true; as unknown and yet well known, etc.” 
2 Cor. 6 : 8—10; and to the line from Coleridge: The stilly murmer 
of the distant sea tells us of silence.’’ He also refers to the Gospel 
of John, which contains more and loftier truths than any other book, 
just because it is most contradictory!4) And then he places himself 
in this same high company, by saying that he is well aware that the 
reader of his discourses on the Trinity and the Atonement may run 
him into any absurdities they wish. But this is an evidence of the 
truth of his writings, for the Trinity and the Atonement are things 
in the sphere of expression, and not of logic, hence they may not be 
logically criticized.5 ) 

The result of all this argument of Bushnell is to reach the 
conclusion that the subject matter of religion can never be included 


1) God in Christ, page 24. 

2) idem, 38—40. 

3) idem, 49. 

4) idem, 56. 

5) idem, In Introduction, page 106. 
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in fixed forms of dogma. They cannot be pressed to the letter, for 
the very sufficient reason that the letter is never true.’1) And to 
show how little he depends upon the creeds and confessions, how 
little value he thinks they have, he says; So far from suffering 
even the least conciousness of restraint or repression, under any 
creed, I have been readier to accept as great a number as fell in 
my way...... "2) We may have creeds as badges of consent and 
good understanding, but because the form changes continually, we 
must not use the creeds as laws of belief, and must see to it that 
they are revised every fifty years, so that the truth in the creed 
may be expressed in the new forms of the new generation. 

Such, then, is Bushnell's theory of language and his con- 
clusions. It is evident that this theory does away with scientific 
theology, and with all systematic doctrinal statement of truth in the 
sphere of the mental and moral sciences. In so far as it was a 
revolt against the dialectics and rationalism of the New England 
theology, with its demands of creedal assent above all other things, 
Bushnell’s effort must be commended. But looking at the effort 
as such, it must be admitted that agnosticism is the ideal life. We 
are humans, and spiritual truth must be claimed by us in some form 
or another. We must have words. Our hope rests upon the meaning 
of those words. When Christ speaks forgiveness, then the forgiven 
soul wants to know the exact meaning of the word, so that it may 
know what advantages and blessings it has in being forgiven. If 
forgiveness may mean cancelling of guilt, or triumph over sin, or 
condemnation, or the curse of God, — there surely is a difference. 
When one refuses to limit the meanings or contents of words, 
thinking that they are always changing and changeable, then there 
can be no inter-change of thought, and the entire discussion of 
Bushnell would be the best evidence of the uselesness of such 
a discussion. Later on, in his Andover address, he felt the weakness 
of his position, which would mean the doing away of theology as 
a science, and admitted that theology and doctrine did have some 
value after all. It has paedogogic value; it satisfies an instinct for 
system; it is a good speculative equipment for meeting the assaults 
of unbelief, because only in that way can Christianity form a valid 
connection with truths of fact and philosophy; it restrains the 
Christian and saves him from flights of fancy and wild hallucinat- 


1) God in Christ, pages 72, 81. 
2) idem, 82. 
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ions. But for all that, one feels, in reading the works of Bus h- 
nell, that this theory of language controls his thinking and 
writing, and makes for vague statements, and weak argument.?) 
And this generalizing, indefinite, vague, pantheistic tendency ruled 
the thinking of the followers of Bushnel], and its influence is 
felt even in the present day Modernistic movement. 

2. In writing what is usually considered to be his best book, 
Nature and the Supernatural, — as together constituting the one 
system of God — Bushnel] tries to lay a good scientific basis 
for the truths of Christianity,"by asserting the reality of the super- 
natural. In doing this, he is waging war upon Hume and the 
French philosophers, upon the pantheists, upon Parker and his 
naturalism, with its denial of the miracles and special revelation, 
the Unitarians with their wrong conception of sin and salvation, 
and upon some smaller groups whom he calls Associationists, 
magnetists, — in short, upon every group that denies the super- 
natural. He states his purpose briefly: '’To find a legitimate place 
for the supernatural in the system of God, and show it as a neces- 
sary part of the divine system itself.’3) 

The argument centers about the definitions of nature and super- 
natural. In his views '‘nature, sometimes called ‘universal nature’, 
and sometimes ‘the system of nature’, is that created realm of 
being or substance which has an acting, a going on or process from 
within itself, under and by its own laws.’'4) His view of the super- 
natural corresponds to this. '’That is supernatural, whatever it be, 
that is either not in the chain of natural cause and effect, or which 
acts on the chain of cause and effect, in nature, from without the 
chain.’’5) Any variation in the ways or processes of nature, on the 
plane of nature, brought about by the action of God, angels or men, 
is supernatural. Nature is bound by cause and effect. So anything 
that acts upon that chain of cause and effect, is supernatural. 

In seeking to apply these definitions he goes to human nature. 
The will of man is not under the laws of cause and effect. "The 


1) God in Christ, 310—316. 

2) Robertson of Brighton wrote toa friend in 1851; "I have read Bushnell; 
there are some good things in him, but on the whole I think him most shadowy 
and unsatisfactory. He does not sufficiently show that dogmas express eternal 
verities and facts; that they are what a mathematician might call approximative 
formulas to truth.” see Life and Letters of F. W. Robertson, by Stopford Brooke,. 
pages 210—211. 

3) Nature and the Supernatural, page 14. 

4) idem, 18. 

5) idem, 19. 
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very idea of our personality is that of a being not under the law 
of cause and effect, a being supernatural. This one point clearly 
apprehended, all the difficulties of our subject are at once relieved, 
if not absolutely and completely removed.) Our human experience 
is full of illustrations, he says, that we, by the exercise of our wills, 
interrupt the course of nature; for instance, children playing at ball, 
stop the course of the ball, which by the law of cause and effect 
would otherwise continue in its flight. If man can, by the exercise 
of his will, interfere with the course of nature, — cannot God? 
Bushnell appeals to the human consciousness here, and finds 
that we abhor a God who is a machine, or a pantheistic Absolute, 
which he calls an Absolute Vacuity. Even as we are more than 
things or wheels, even so is God.?) 

Bushnell then ransacks geology, natural history and other 
branches of natural science to show that it is impossible to include 
all under the one category of nature, which discussion also includes 
his refutation of the naturalistic evolutionary theory.?) Reverting 
to his definitions of nature and supernatural, he says that all things 
are in the realm of nature and all persons or powers are in the 
realm of the supernatural. A thing is bound by cause and effect; 
a power is ’’an agent, or force, which acts from itself, uncaused, 
initiating trains of effect that flow from itself.” Powers are free, 
perfectible, and can violate the present order. Things, on the other 
hand, are determined, mechanical, and cannot violate the present 
order. Now, in the realm of powers, God as Lord of Hosts, is first. 
Then there are angels, all intellegent, created beings in other worlds, 
and man. "Nature ...... is only stage, field, medium, vehicle, for the 
universe, that is, for God and His powers.’’*) 

Students of Bushnell are of the opinion that this discussion 
on Nature and the Supernatural owes its origin to a statement of 
Coleridge. We have not been able to find any direct statement 
of Bushnell to this effect, nor have we seen any reference to 
any quotation from Coleridge, which might be acceptable as 
the seed-thought for Bushnell’s book. But Coleridge 
makes a few statements in his Aids to Reflection, which look so 
much like some of Bushnell’s sentences, that we venture to 
suggest that these lines led Bushnell! to his discussion. “But 


1) Nature and Supernatural, page 23. 
2) idem, 34—37. 
3) idem, 38—52. 
4) idem, 54—56. 
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Nature is the term in which we comprehend all things that are 
representable in the forms of time and space, and subjected to the 
relations of cause and effect; and the cause of the existence of 
which, therefore, is to be sought for perpetually in something 
antecedent...... Natura, that which is about to be born, that which 
is always becoming. It follows, therefore, that whatever originates 
its own acts, or in any sense contains in itself the cause of its own, 
state, must be spiritual, and consequently supernatural. Yet not on 
that account necessarily miraculous. And such must the responsible 
Will in us be, if be at all.’"1) — "The moment we assume an origin 
in nature, a true beginning, an actual first — that moment we 
rise above nature, and are compelled to assume a supernatural 
power...... The power which we call nature, may be thus defined: 
a power subject to the law of continuity, which law the human 
understanding, by a necessity arising out of its own constitution, 
can conceive only under the form of cause and effect.”2) 

A large section of the book is taken up with a discussion on sin. 
We will return to that later on. The immediate aim of Bushnell 
was to show the propriety of a belief in miracles, as evidence of 
God's interest in nature; but also of the necessity of revelation, a 
point where he attacks Parker especially.3) A miracle is no 
suspension or violation of the laws of nature, but it is a "super- 
natural act, an act, that is, which operates on the chain of cause 
and effect in nature, from without the chain, producing, in the 


1) Aids to Reflection, 197—198. 

2) idem, 209—210. 

3) Bushnell beats Parker unmercifully, accusing him of clinging to a mistaken 
argument and then drawing wrong conclusions. If Parker had only grasped the 
fundamental distinction between nature and the supernatural, "he would not have 
been obliged to spot the divine beauty of Christ, to reduce Him to his own 
human level...... Faith he would have discovered, as the sister of reason; grace, 
as the medicine of nature. In a word, he would have been a Christian in his 
doctrine, which now he is not; for if there be any sufficient, infallible, and 
always applicable distinction, that separates a Christian from one who is not, it 
is the faith, practically held, of a supernatural grace, or religion. There is no 
vestige of Christian life in the working plan of nature. That is development; this 
is regeneration...... The evil in our present stage of thought is, that natural 
theology has the whole ground to itself, and the God established is not a 
Being who meets the conditions of Christianity at all...... A latent pantheism 
lurks in the argument” 355—357. Bushnell speaks eloquently and prophetically 
of Parker's idea of an Absolute Religion. “If we talk of an Absolute Religion, 
that is going to abide and reign without institutions, it will reign as Absolute 
Vacuity. However eloquently preached for the time, and however promising the 
show it makes by works of reforms- and social philanthropy, it will be seen to 
organize nothing, and when once its aim is accomplished in the extinction of 
all that Christianity organizes, it will simply cease to work, as all poison does 
when the subject is dead.” page 360. 
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sphere of the senses, some event that moves our wonder, and evinces 
the presence of a more than human power.” To this definition he 
adds three observations: 1. It is by some action upon, not in, the 
line of cause and effect; 2. it is in the sphere of the senses, so 
regeneration is no miracle, because it is no sign to the senses; 3. it 
must be understood to evince a superhuman power, otherwise 
juggling might be miraculous.1) Faith in a personal God involves 
a faith in miracles. We cannot believe the one, and deny the other. 
Jesus Christ is the Grand Miracle.2) The character of Jesus (to 
which Bushnell devotes his most eloquent chapter) and the 
agreement between his Person and his work, is Bushnel1's final 
argument for the reality of the miracles recorded in the Gospels. 
He devotes a less powerful chapter to prove that miracles are done 
even today.) When asked why the same miracles are not done 
today, as in the time of Christ and the Apostles, he answers that 
while in nature there are repetitions of exactly the same conditions 
in human history this is not so. In human history there is the 
einmalige. The occasion for miracles is not here now. If it were, 
we would witness them.) 

Such was Bushnell's attempt to clear away the dualisms of 
his day. In the New England theology the dualism of Reason and 
Revelation was hailed as truth; while Parker and the naturalists 
did not know what to do with facts which were evidently not to be 
placed in the category of the natural alone. Bushnell asserts 
the reality of nature and the supernatural as two necessary phases 
of the one system of God.5) While he contended for some splendid 
Christian truths, it is a question whether his distinctions are all 
valid; and whether he has not minimized the clearly redemptive 
purpose of the miracles as related in the Bible. His emphasis upon 


1) Nature and Supernatural, page 234. 

2) idem, 254—255. 

3) Chapter XIV. 

4) page 252—253. 

5) The claim of Buckham (Progressive Rel. thought in America, page 20) 
that the segregation of the natural from the spiritual, of Reason from Revelation, 
was the claim of Protestantism as well as Catholicism, shows an unwarranted 
lack of appreciation of orthodox Protestant theology. One of the main 
contentions of the Protestant Reformation was that the nature and grace 
antithesis of Catholicism must be broken, since there is no antithesis there. They 
substituted the antithesis of sin and grace, which is thoroughly evangelical. The 
natural and the spiritual were both considered to be part of God's creation. 
Bushnell said nothing new as far as that point is concerned. His defence of it 
against the naturalism of Parker and others deserves commendation. But there 
was no originality there. 
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the absolute freedom of the will and personality fails to recognize 
the fact that while we do transcend nature at some few points, we 
are at the same time part and parcel of it. He places us too much in 
the same category with God, losing the contrast of Creator and 
Creature, a feature which his followers have inherited from him, and 
strained almost to the point of Pantheism. 

3. In 1846 Bushnell published his treatise on Christian 
Nurture, which was his protest against the individualism of the 
New England theology, and the machinery system of revivals, as 
he called it. It was part of his attack, already referred to, to break 
the wrong conception of the relation between the natural and the 
supernatural. The New England theologians laid such a stress upon 
the revivals, the sudden conversions, that they forgot the truth of 
Scripture that parents are called upon to bring up their children in 
the fear and admonition of the Lord, and that, although the new 
life is a gift from God, God is very often pleased to give that new 
life in infancy and youth. This latter truth Bushnell wished to 
emphasize. This was the proposition he wished to prove. "That the 
child is to grow up a Christian, and never know himself as being 
otherwise.’!) He bases his discussion upon the organic nature of 
life as expressed in the family, the church and the state. This is a 
law of nature. Therefore the home, the place in which the child is 
reared, is to be the "church of childhood.” Here it is to learn virtue 
and truth. He assails the prevalent view. Our very theory of 
religion is that men are to grow up in evil, and then be dragged 
into the church of God by conquest.’’2) Now, every child cannot be 
trained to virtue and truth. There will always be those who do not 
react favorably to their training. But the ideal is there, and that 
ideal must be striven after. As if Christ were the Savior of adults 
only! Children can be converted and turned to the Lord, and in 
this act the home itself can act as a "converting ordinance.”’3) And 
later on: Understand that it is the family spirit, the organic life of 
the house, the silent power of domestic godliness, working as it does, 
unconsciously and with sovereign effect — this it is which forms 
your children to God.’"4) Here, as in other places, there seems to 
be a connecting link between Bushnell and Edwards. For, 
even though it is against the Edwardeans that he is aiming his 


1) Christian Nurture, page 8. 
2) idem, 33. 

3) idem, 73. 

4) idem, 112. 
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attack, yet he finds ground for his thesis in a quotation from the 
elder Edwards: "Every Christian family ought to be, as it 
were, a little church consecrated to Christ, and wholly influenced 
and governed by his rule, And family education and order are some 
of the chief means of grace. If these fail, all others are likely to 
prove ineffectual.’"1) When people arise and say that the children 
must grow up like flowers, ‘without parental guidance, then Bush- 
nell calls such nurture Ostrich Nurture, and condemns it on the 
ground that human nature is not perfect, and needs much more 
than mere natural development. This is the fault he finds with the 
Unitarians and their teaching that human nature is naturally good. 
There must be a struggle for character, and in that struggle, the 
child must have the guidance and fellowship of the parent. He 
spends chapters on the physical nurture as a means of grace: family 
government; plays and pastimes, with a discussion on the Sabbath 
and holidays: infant baptism, for which he pleads earnestly; and 
family prayers. 

We need not enter into a more extended treatment of this work. 
For New England, with its modified Calvinism, this emphasis was 
something new and strange. Bushnell called down upon his 
head the condemnation of countless writers and preachers, because 
he denied the regenerative work of the Holy Spirit, and taught that 
Christian character was to be bred into a child and cultivated, just 
as we breed and train horses. For the more conservative Calvinists 
there was nothing new in what Bushnell taught. Calvinism 
has always demanded of parents, as a promise made at the time 
of baptism, that the parents are to train up the child in the fear and 
love of God and the Savior. As such, we appreciate the effort of 
Bushnell to call back the people to a sense of this duty. But the 
basis of his argument was wrong. He violated the Calvinistic way 
of reasoning, by finding his authority not in the demands of 
Scripture, but in the analogies of nature and our social life. And it 
cannot be denied that although he recognizes, in other places, the 
necessity of the Divine action for the new life, he does not make 
that clear in this book on Christian Nurture. He was naturalistic. 
Or, to put it in the words of Charles Hodge of Princeton, in 
his criticism of the book, we say "that he has not rested them (the 
fact of conversion. and Christian life on the basis of Christian 
Nurture) upon the covenant promise of God, but resolved the whole 


1) quoted on page 180. cf. Edwards Works, Vol IV, 413—414. 
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matter into organic laws, explaining away both deprativy and 
grace’; presenting the entire subject in a naturalistic attitude.’!) 
This was the general criticism of conservative Calvinism, even 
though they agreed with much of it. We feel that the criticism is 
correct. And it is a severe criticism. For, with all his emphasis upon 
the supernatural work of God in our lives, and the necessity of this 
work of God if ever we are to be Christians, he fails to apply this 
truth just at the place where the application is most needed, namely, - 
at the start of the new life. It does show that Bushnell hada 
wrong conception of regeneration. In speaking of regeneration he 
says: He is not re-created, he is not simply changed in his 
governing purpose, he is changed in his ruling love..... How shall 
this change be effected? The whole endeavor, I answer, on your 
part must be God-ward. In the: first place, you must give up every 
purpose end, employment, hope, that conflicts with God and takes 
you away from Him...... Equally plain is it that the change is not 
effected by waiting for some new creative act of God, to be literally 
passed on the soul.’2) What we shall prove later on already 
becomes evident here, namely that his conception of sin is wrong, 
and out of this follows a mistaken conception of regeneration and 
atonement. 

4. We come now to Bushnell’s view of the Person of 
Christ and the Trinity. 

“Christ comes into the world from without, to bestow himself by 
a presentation. He is a new premise, that could not be reasoned, 
but must first be, and then can be received only by faith.”3) Christ 
comes into the world in response to the need for some "supernatural, 
divine ministration, to restore the disorders of sin.’ The need is 
proved to exist (chapters IV, V, VI, VIII) and now Bushnell 
introduces Christ as the one who meets the need. His tenth chapter 
on the character of Jesus is a good contribution to the material on 
the nature of Christ. Its great fault is that his analysis of Jesus in 
entirely humanistic here, not calling attention to such factors as the 
virgin birth and the resurrection. Perhaps Bushnell] intended to 
increase the apologetic value of the chapter in this wise. At least, 


1) Bibl. Repertory and Princ. Rev. 1847, page 27, 

2) BUSHNELL: Sermons for the New Life, pages 119, 123, 122. Could 
Bushnell have come into contact here with Schleiermacher? See his Reden uber 
Religion, Engl. Translation, as above, page 178: ‘Nay, at the end of our future 
culture we expect a time when no other society preparatory for religion except 
the pious family life will be required.” 

3) Nature and Supernatural, page 521. 
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he does arrive at the conclusion that this Jesus of the Gospels is 
a historic person, and that he was sinless. This places him in 
another category than ordinary humans. He is the greatest of all 
miracles. '’ Enough to say that He is not one of us — some strange 
being out of nature and above it, whose name is Wonderful.” 
The best exposition of Bushnell’s thought on this matter 
is given in his Yale address on The Divinity of Christ. There he 
establishes first of all his conviction that Christ ’'differs from us, 
not in degree, but in kind; as the half-divine parentage under which 
he enters the world most certainly indicates. He is in such a sense 
God, or God manifested, that the unknown term of his nature, that 
which we are most in doubt of, and about which we are least 
capable of any positive affirmation, is the human.”!) Christ is 
pre-existent; was miraculously born; His incarnation is plainly 
asserted; His relation to God is expressed in terms unused by 
ordinary men; He assumes a relation to the world which is other 
than that assumed by other men; He assumes his own sinlessness.? ) 
These statements he is willing to make, basing them upon texts 
of Scripture. But when one asks a question about the Person of 
Christ, he answers very simply that he refuses to discuss the 
ontological problem. For one thing, he does not accept the orthodox 
Christian doctrine of the two natures in the one Person of Christ, 
since this creates more difficulties than it solves.3) Neither is it 
Scriptural, he says. And he follows here the argument as stated 
in the Dissertation on Language. We must get rid of words and 
definitions, and live by expression. '’And, precisely so, the reality 
of Christ is what he expresses of God, not what he is in his 
physical conditions, or under his human limitations. He is here to 
express the the Absolute Being, especially His feeling. His love 
to man, His placableness, conversableness, and His real union to 
the race; in a word, to communicate His own life to the race, and 
graft Himself historically into it."4) Bushnell! was Christocentric 
in his thinking. So afraid was he of having Christ deformed into a 
mere human, that he swung over to the other extreme, and landed 
into a pantheistic tendency, with its Christological companion, 


1) God in Christ, page 123. 

2) idem, 123—130. 

3) idem, 154—155. 

4) God in Christ, page 156. Also page 157: "Therefore to insist upon going 
beyond expression, investigating the mystery of the person of Jesus, when it is 
given us only to communicate God and His Love, is in fact to puzzle ourselves 
with the vehicle, and rob ourselves of the grace it brings.” 
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Patripassionism. He makes Christ the center, but this Christ is God. 
He feels himself that he is sacrificing the human in Christ to the 
Divine. All this flows out of his Sabellian view of the Trinity. We 
cite here a long quotation which gives his view quite clearly. 

"Perhaps it may be imagined that I intend, in holding this view 
of the incarnation, or the person of Christ, to deny that he had a 
human soul, or anything human but a human body. I only deny that 
his human soul, or nature, is to be spoken of, or looked upon, as 
having a distinct subsistence, so as to live, think, learn, worship, 
suffer, by itself. Disclaiming all thought of denying, or affirming 
anything as regards the interior composition or construction of his 
person, I insist that he stands before us in simple unity, one person, 
the divine-human, representing the qualities of his double parentage 
as the Son of God and the Son of Mary. I do not say that he is 
composed of three elements, a divine person, a human soul, and a 
human body; nor of these that they are distinctly three or absolutely 
one. I look upon him only in the external way; for he comes to be 
viewed externally in what may be expressed through him, and not 
in any other way. As to any metaphysical or speculative difficulties 
involved in the union of the divine and the human, I| dismiss them 
all, by observing that Christ is not here for the sake of something 
accomplished in his metaphysical or psychological interior, but for 
that which appears and is outwardly signified in his life. And it is 
certainly competent for God to work out the expression of His own 
feeling, and His union with the race in what way most approves 
itself to Him. Regarding Christ in this exterior, and, as it were, 
aesthetic way, he is that Holy Thing in which my God is brought 
to me, — brought even down to a fellow relation with me. I shall 
not call him two. I shall not decompose him and label off his doings, 
one to the credit of his divinity and another to the credit of his 
humanity. I shall receive him, in the simplicity of faith, as my one 
Lord and Savior, nor any the less so that he is my brother.’’1) 

So the Christology of Bushnell! is this: Jesus reveals God and 
in Jesus God identifies Himself with the human race. Ontological 
questions are rudely brushed aside. Jesus is the expression of God. 
Sometimes Bushnel1] is Apollinarian, sometimes Eutychean, and 
sometimes he identifies the human and the divine along with the 
newer philosophy of his day. He tried to avoid the orthodox view 
which he considered to be Nestorian, but in so doing he adopted 


1) God in Christ, page 163—164. 
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views which had been condemned by the church councils as not 
true to Scripture. It is this indefiniteness of statement which gave 
his followers occasion, later on, to move still further away from the 
Orthodox conception of the person of Christ. 

But the revelation in Christ is not sufficient. "We not only want 
a conception of God in His character and feeling towards us, but 
we want, also, to conceive Him as an act within us, working in us, 
under conditions of time and progression, spiritual results of 
quickening, deliverance, and purification from evil.”"!) This is given 
to us by another finite, relative impersonation, namely the Holy 
Spirit. He believes in the personality of the Holy Spirit, but is not 
very clear at this point, for he interchanges the word personality 
with the word impersonation. What is clear, is that Bushnell 
does not conceive of Him as a mere influence. However, when one 
asks him to say what he means by the personality of the Holy 
Spirit, he evades the issue even as he did in the matter of the person 
of Christ. "I raise no question here upon the nature of this 
personality. 1 only say that he is a person, in just the same personal 
properties of feeling, love, sacrifice, as the Father and the Son, and 
that, being perfect in character, He must have exactly the same 
character. ...... the Holy Spirit must be more than a mere divine 
somewhat, emptied of all divine graces and perfections — the full 
and perfect God even as that same fulness dwelt in Jesus bodily.’’?) 

And so the problem of the Trinity arises. Here we have the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit. The Calvinists were in the 
habit of laying a strong emphasis upon the trinity in order to react 
sufficiently against the leaven of the Unitarians. The result was 
a tri-theism against which Bushnell revolted as against the 
vilest polytheism. What must he do? The Scriptures, he said, speak 
of the three, and still they do not tolerate any polytheism. The 
Bible teaches the unity and the singularity of God. He solves the 
problem from the view-point of revelation, even as he did with the 
problem of Christ and the Spirit. God must reveal Himself. We 
need not try to fathom the interior of God’s Being. This revelation 
is sufficient to help us solve the problem. "I only insist that, 
assuming the strictest unity and even simplicity of God's nature, 
He could not be efficiently and sufficiently revealed to us, without 
evolving a trinity of persons, such as we meet in the Scriptures. 


1) God in Christ, 171. 
2) Vicarious Sacrifice, pages 38—39. 
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These persons or personalities are dramatis personae of revelation, 
and their reality is measured by what of the infinite they convey 
in these finite forms. As such, they bear on the one hand, a relation 
to God, who is to be conveyed or imported into knowledge; on the 
other, they are related to our human capacities and wants, being 
that presentation of God which is necessary to make Him a subject 
of thought, or bring Him within the discourse of reason......"1) The 
Trinity and the incarnation are called ‘devices of revelation”. And 
these devices of revelation are necessary since we can never see 
God, the Absolute, the Infinite, except through these media. So only 
through these persons or impersonations is there a revelation 
sufficient for a knowledge of God such as we humans must have.*) 
So we have the three, Father, Son and Holy Ghost; and they are 
all persons. But we must be careful not to attempt to assign an 
interior, metaphysical nature to these persons, since we can never 
investigate that. And then, too, these three persons are given "for 
the sake of their external expression, not for the internal 
investigation of their contents.”*) What sort of a trinity has Bus h- 
nell then constructed? He himself calls it an "instrumental trinity, 
and the persons instrumental persons.’*) The Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost are "historically three’’. 

This review of Bushnell’s doctrine of the Trinity and the 
person of Christ gives us another point of similarity between him 
and Schleiermacher and Coleridge. They, too, were 
Sabellians, — speaking everlastingly of the Trinity, while they 
really denied it. For, after all, such a Trinity is no Trinity at all, 
but a half-way house to Unitarianism or Pantheism. Both the 
Trinity and the persons, according to Bushnell, are instru- 
mental, and not real. 

We have called Bushnell a Sabellian, but is it true? Mun- 
ger suggests very correctly, that if one thinks of Sabellianism as 
the theory of the ’’mode of divine existence, then Bushnell is 
not a Sabellian, for he will not enter into that mystery: but so far 
as it stands for a self-expressing power of God in the Son who 
reveals the Father, he is a Sabellian."5) Here, too, Bushnell's 
enthusiasm and imagination influenced him too much. He denounced 


1) God in Christ, page 137. 

2) idem, 139, 148. 

3) idem, 175. 

4) idem. 

5) MUNGER: Horace Bushnell, page 123. 
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the Nicean creed, and later on confesses that it contains more 
acceptable material then he really had thought at first. But it is 
safe to say that he never quite understood it. Just what his view 
of the Trinity is, cannot be said with one word. It is perhaps best 
to call him a Modialist, allowing him the range of difference 
obtaining in that school of thought. One finds it difficult, in view 
of the incompleteness of Bushnell’s thought and presentation 
to grow enthusiastic over him and his contribution to Christology 
in America, as Buckham, for instance, does.1) Rather, Bus h- 
nell opened for the orthodox Christianity of America a good 
road-way into a humanitarian view of Christ, and a Patripassionistic 
view of the Cross, if, indeed, that, too, is not cleared away by the 
humanitarian view. 

5. Finally, we must review Bushnell’s ideas concerning sin 
and the atonement. We have already referred to the distinction 
which Bushnell makes between the realm of things and the realm 
of powers or persons. It is at this point that his discussion of sin 
begins. Man belongs to the realm of powers, and, as such, does 
not come under the natural laws of cause and effect. He can be 
managed only in a moral way, by authority, or by truth and beauty. 
But the fact that he has the power to obey involves also the 
possibility of disobedience, for if this were not so, then the power 
of consent would have no value. The possibility for non-consent, 
for disobedience, is in the very nature of man.) And thispossibility 
exists for the purpose of helping man on to perfection. Things in 
the natural order are perfect when made. But creatures in the realm 
of powers are ''perfectible only after they are made.” "Just here, 
accordingly, the grand problem of their life and of the world begins. 
They are to be trained, formed, furnished, perfected; and to this 
end are to be carried through just such scenes, experiences, changes, 
trials, variations, operations, as will best serve their spiritual 
perfections and their final fruition of each other and of God.’’?) 

Now, this paedagogical character of life involves, Bushnell 
thinks, a certain lapse into evil, for the simple reason that man is 
placed under what Bus hnel1 calls conditions privative, "by which 
I mean a moral state that is only inchoate or incomplete, lacking 


1) BUCKHAM: Progressive Theol., 27—29. 

2) Nature and the Supernatural, 58: also page 61. ,,There is, then, such a 
thing inherent in the system of powers as a possibility of wrong; for, given the 
possibility of right, we have the possibility of wrong.” 

3) idem, 62—63. 
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something not yet reached, which is necessary to the probable 
rejection of evil.”1) This condition privative consists in three factors. 
(a) There is in man a necessary defect of knowledge, which makes 
him weak. Even though man is a power, and thus set above natural 
causes, yet he is not therefore of necessity a strong being. The fact 
is, that he is the weakest of beings. Not that there is any positive 
defect; but this privative condition is there. He must guide and 
guard his impulses, on the one hand; while on the other hand, his 
lack of experimental knowledge is not sufficient to guarantee the 
proper guarding and guiding of his impulses.”) (b) "It is another 
condition privative, as regards the moral perfection of powers, that 
they require an empirical training, or course of government, to get 
them established in the absolute law of duty; and that this empirical 
training must probably have a certain adverse effect for a time, 
before it can mature its better results.”* (c) The individual is part 
of society, and the perfecting process goes on within the society of 
which the individual is part. But that society is not yet perfect, which 
fact leaves open the third condition privative, namely, malign 
influences from fellow humans and from the spiritual world.4) — 
These conditions privative are of the nature of perils, “and while 
they excuse nothing, — for the law of duty is always plain, — they 
are yet drawn so close to the soul ...... that our expectation of the 
fall is really as pressing as if it were determined by some law that 
annihilates liberty.’’5) 

Sin has become a fact in the realm of powers, that is, in human 
life. Bushnell wages war with Parker and other naturalists 
who make light of sin, or even deny the possibility or the fact of 
sin.) and asserts very strongly the fact of sin, giving as proof the 
following: we have sentiments of blame against others; mankind 
“seems to be acting universally on the assumption that wrong is 
done, or is likely to be done in the world”; the universal sentiments 
of forgiveness; the pleasure we take in satire; and the sense of 
tragedy which fills us when witnessing certain scenes in history 
or drama.7) 

Given this fact of sin, it follows inevitably, that there shall be a 


1) Nature and the Supernatural, 69—70. 
2) idem, 71—76. 

3) idem, 76. 

4) idem, 80—81. 

5) idem, 84. 

6) idem, 95, 99, 108. 

7) idem, 99, 100, 102, 103, 106, 107. 
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fatal breach in the natural state of man. Sin is the great dis~- 
organizer. Materially, the soul's nature is not affected. The functions 
of thought and feeling remain. "The disorder is that of functions 
‘abused, and laws of operation provoked to a penal and retributive 
action, by the misdoings of an evil will.”1) The whole inner state 
of man is one of confusion; the law of God is robbed of its high 
honor.) "Everything we see of sin, in the world of fact, shows it 
to be a desolating, extirpating power in souls; killing out, by 
degrees, even the faculties and possibilities of religion, and — 
reducing, in that way, all the hopes and changes of restoration, 
down to the very last edge of life.) It separates the soul from 
God as the fountain of all life and character, and causes it to fall 
off into an abnormal, self-centered state.*) 

When one comes, then, to say what the essence of sin is, accord- 
ing to Bushnell, the emphasis must be laid upon the dynamic 
character of sin. It is a power that breaks our relation to God, and 
drives us the wrong way. It is also ethical, just because Bushnell 
refuses to accept the judicial character of the word righteousness, 
insisting that its meaning is entirely ethical. So sin is unrighteousness, 
or, unethical. The sin of sin, according to him, is ’’not believing (of) 
what is best revealed, most credible, and holiest to be received.” 
This is so because man is created to be a believing creature as well 
as a reasoning creature. In refusing to believe, he lives below his 
normal level, — which is sin.5) 

Even though Bushnell’s conception of sin is dynamic-ethical, 
he does not admit the possibility of personal salvation apart from 
an act of God. "Do we then...... affirm the absolute inability of a 
man to do and become what is right before God? That is the 
Christian doctrine, and there is none that is more obviously true.” 4) 
There is nothing so tragic, he thinks, as people who try by self- 
culture and self-righteousness to work out their own redemption. 
Any recourse to the doctrine of a free will does not help here. By 
the freedom of the will we understand simply its freedom as a 
volitional function; but mere volitions, taken by themselves, involve 
no capacity to regenarate or constitute a character. Holy virtue is 


1) Naeture and the Supernatural, 116. 
2) Vicarious Sacrifice, 193—194. 

3) Vicarious Sacrifice, page 279. 

4) Forgiveness and Law, page 202. 
5) idem, 230—231. 

6) Nature and the Supernatural, 162. 
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not an act or compilation of acts taken merely as volitions but it is 
a new state, or status rather, 4 right disposedness, whence new 
action may flow. And no mere volitional exercise can change the 
state or disposedness of the soul, without concurrent help and 
grace.’!) If there is to be redemption, then it must be an action 
on God’s part. This brings us to Bushnell’s theory of 
redemption, or the atonement. 

The first intimations of Bushnell’s new theory of the 
atonement were given in his lecture on The Atonement at Harvard 
Divinity School in 1848. This was followed in 1866 by his book on 
Vicarious Sacrifice, which was modified somewhat by his later 
publication Forgiveness and Law, It is clear from these three sources 
that his aim is to offer a theory of the atonement which is to take 
the place of the two prevalent theories, namely the Governmental 
theory of the New England theologians, and the substitutionary 
theory of the older Calvinists. The former consider the death of 
Christ for what it expresses, and the latter for what it is. According 
to the former, as we have already pointed out elsewhere, the death 
of Christ on the Cross shows God's abhorrence of sin, and proclaims 
His righteousness, and the dignity of His law. Bushnell] agrees 
with this school in so far as they state that the Cross expresses 
something, which expression is the only meaning of the Cross. 
But he does not associate himself with them because they 
unknowingly go back to the same theory from whence they came, 
namely the substitutionary, penal view of the Cross. They must do 
this, he says, if their theory is to have any meaning at all. For 
abhorrence to sin is not sufficient to substitute for justice. To give 
their theory a content they must resort to penal conceptions, the 
very conceptions which they have tried originally to avoid. Later 
on he accuses it of having no Scriptural support, of being artificial, 
and, as a result of Bushnells own changed idea of justice, he 
finally condemns it because it mentions justice at all. However one 
looks at it, "the problem it undertakes is so far the same as the 
satisfaction scheme proposes; vis., to find how a legal justification 
could be, and was, provided.”*) Against the older scheme of a 
substitutionary atonement Bushnell brings in no new argument 
other than those already stated by the Edwardeans, Arminians and 
Socinians. Our Christian state of justification, "when based in the 


1) Nature and the Supernatural, 164. 
2) God in Christ, 195—198; Vicarious Sacrifice, 306—308; Forgiveness and 
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faith of a mere legal satisfaction for sin, is a really ignoble matter 
in the experience, sordid and low in its motive, rising scarcely, if 
at all, above the level of a jail-delivery transaction,’’1) Originarly 
Bushnell retained a part of the Governmental theory by 
insisting upon the necessity of the maintaining of the dignity of 
God's law.2) but iater or he dropped this idea, and supported 
nothing but the ethical-moral view of the atonement. 

The starting point for this moral theory lies in the perfect 
analogy between the human and the Divine. "I still assert the 
‘moral view’ of the atonement as before, and even more completely 
than before; inasmuch as I propose to interpret all that is prepared 
and suffered in the propitiation of God and the justification of 
men, by a reference to the moral pronouncements of human nature 
and society; assuming that nothing can be true of God, or of 
Christ, which is not true in some sense more humano, and is not 
made intelligible by human analogies.’3) How far reaching this 
purely rationalistic principle is, will be seen as we progress. 

Love, as an attribute of creatures in the realm of powers, is 
essentially a vicarious principle. It seeks no rewards; looks not 
toward itself; considers not the ill desert of the subject, nor the toil, 
expense and suffering it must endure. It looks but at the end in 
view, and suffers gladly, if so be that its aim is carried out. We 
find this love in a mother, in a patriot, in all good humans. Now, 
this is the true "'seed-principle of the Christian salvation. What we 
call the vicarious sacrifice of Christ is nothing strange as regards 
the principle of it, no superlative, unexampled, and therefore 
unitelligible grace.’"4) This principle which we find in humans, must 
be found, by analogy, in God. It is to be found there even before 
Christ’s coming. The whole Deity is in it. There is a cross in God 
from all eternity, just because this vicarious principle of love is not 
foreign to Him.5) The law of sacrifice and suffering patience, under 
which we live, is the same law under which God lives.6) 

The Holy Spirit is in this same work of vicarious love. He helps 


1) Forgiveness and Law, 187. 

2) Vic. Sacre. 248; God in Christ, 272. 

3) Forg. and Law, 12—13; also page 35, "The fact of which I speak is the 
grand analogy, or almost identity that subsists between our moral nature and 
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to each other, and he is brought so close to us that almost anything that occurs 
in the workings or exigencies of our moral instincts may even be expected in his.” 

4) Vic. Sacr., page 12. 

5) idem, Part I, chapter II. 

6) idem, pagé 76. 
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Christ in His sufferings and Cross-bearing, and after Christ has 
ascended up on high, the Spirit carries on his work.1) Likewise are 
the good-angels in this same work of vicarious love, as shown by 
their sympathy with Christ in his sufferings. Bushnell goes 
one step further, and says that all souls redeemed are in this work of 
vicarious sacrifice. The results of our vicarious sacrifice are humbler 
than those of Christ, but there is a difference only of degree. The 
disciple must be like his master, also in the matter of suffering. We 
are not other than Christ; there is no great hiatus between us. 
The suffering of Christ belongs to His character, and in as much 
as we are called upon to fashion our character after that of Christ, 
so this principle of vicarious sacrifice is to be seen, and is actually 
seen in the lives of those redeemed. The principle, then, is universal, 
and binds all creatures as well as the Creator,2) ’ Make as much as 
we will of the vicarious sacrifice of Christ...... still there is no 
superlative, over-good kind of goodness in it.’?) The immediate 
result of which statement is first, that there is no longer an ’’offence 
of the Cross,” which Bushnell admits to be a contribution of 
theology; and secondly, the suffering of Christ is not a free gift 
of his own grace, but it is a thing obligatory. He is as bound by the 
law of vicarious love as we are.4) So, Bushnell has already 
rounded off the corners of the Scriptural statement of the atone- 
ment, by dragging it down into the sphere of the human, and 
limiting it by the limitations of human nature and experience. 

Christ, then, has come, and, by the way of vicarious sacrifice He 
helps us. Not that He merely comes as a teacher, an idea which 
Bushnell never ceases to attack. Something far greater happens 
in the coming and ‘suffering of Christ. We can do no better here 
than to cite several passages in order that we may state his theory 
as objectively as possible. We can then analyse his teachings in a 
few clear statements. 

Scripture teaches that Christ comes "to renovate character; to 
quicken by the infusion of the divine life.”5) Viewing Him "as 
being engaged simply to win us back to newness of life, and restore 
us to union with God, it results that, by his sufferings, he does 
express the intense love of God to His law, and also impress in our 


1) Vic. Sacr., Part I, chapter III. 
2) idem, Part I, chapters IV, V. 
3) idem, page 64. 

4) idem, 13, 255. 

5) God in Christ, 191. 
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souls a most deep and subdueing sense of its value and 
sacredness.'1) There is no penal quality in the sufferings of 
Christ.2) He suggests ‘the more real and reasonable view, that, in 
order to make men penitent, and so want forgiveness...... that is, 
to keep us apprized of sin, and deny us any power of rest while we 
continue under sin; it was needful that Christ in his life and 
sufferings, should consecrate and reconsecrate the desecrated law 
of God7...: without any thing of a penal quality in his passion...’’3) 
Christ engages ‘at the expense of great suffering and death itself, 
to bring us out of our sins themselves, and so out of their 
penalties. +) — "It is not His simply to forgive or obtain forgiveness 
of sin, in the lowest and most nearly negative sense of remission; 
His great and vastly more significant endeavor is, to make the sin 
itself let go of the sinner, and so deliver him inwardly that he shall 
be clear of it."5) The vicarious sacrifice of Christ pre-engages the 
feeling and raises a favoring prejudice in it; so that, when advance 
is made, on God's part, in a call to repentence, the subject may not 
be repelled, but rather drawn.’ The sufferings of Christ give us 
"a more piercing conviction of sin, than we get from our natural 
remorse, or even from the rugged and blunt sentence of the law.” 
Christ is for us the "type of the new feeling and life to be 
restored,’6) In the death of Christ there is no penal suffering, but 
that normal connection with God is restored by his sacrifice, which 
permits the righteousness of God to renew its everlasting flow.’’’) 
— "When the metallic ring of principle...... is heard in the distress 
and wail of the Cross, the sacrifice becomes itself a sword of con- 
viction, piercing irresistibly through the sinner, and causing him to 
guiver on the point by which he is fastened.”8) — Christ taught 
that he was "going by his death to move on the hardness and 
blindness of transgression, by a comparatively new method...... He 
will have simply proved himself to be the friend of man...... 9) — 
And Christ expect that by his cross of sacrifice, a new sense of 


1) God in Christ, 288, 232, 237. 
2) idem, 229. 

3) idem, 219. 

4) Vic. Sacr., 7. 

5) idem, 110—111. 

6) idem, 111—113. 

7) Forg. and Law, 203. 

8) idem, 204. 

9) idem, 229. 
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sin will be awakened in the newly wakened sensibilities of his 
rejectors...... "1) 

The purpose of the suffering of Christ, then, seems to be: 1. to 
display the love of God for His own law; 2. to quicken our 
consciences and sense of guilt; 3. to restore us to union with God; 
4. to break the power of sin in our lives. Now, he does this by what 
Bushnell calls His moral power.’ By the moral power.. of Christ... 
we understand, comprehensively the power of all God's moral 
perfections, in one word, His greatness.”2) And this power is a 
power, not of force, but of character. It is a power, not like that of 
Napoleon, but like that of Washington. Even as the serpent in the 
wilderness, — so Christ. The representation is that He will be the 
regenerator of souls, not by action upon them, but by what He is 
to the sight. There shall be that in Him, that quality of good and 
glory, which, being fixedly beheld, shall go through all inmost 
distemper and subtilty of sin, as a power of immortal healing.’’3) 
The following are the characteristics of this moral power: It is 
deeper and more holy than is found among men; by it Christ 
humanizes God to men, and puts away the distance which other 
theologies have placed between God and man; by it Christ raises 
the sense of guilt, and attracts the confidence of the guilty; by it He 
shows that God suffers on account of evil.”’4) ’’Here then it is, in 
the revelation of a suffering God, that the great name of Jesus 
becomes the embodied glory and the Great Moral Power of God.”5) 

What happens, then, is this: The sinner stands before the Cross, 
and, seeing the suffering of Christ, he beholds the love of God. This 
brings on a keen sense of his own sin, pricking his conscience. He 
repents and is forgiven. He feels the distance between himself and 
God fall away, and feels himself a child of God. He sees how God 
hates sin, and how God suffers when He sees sin, and so the sinner 
goes out to sin no more. The moral power of Christ is psychological, 
dynamic, mystical. Just as the soldiers of Napoleon or WaShington 
were electrified when they saw their Commander, so the sinner at 
the Cross. He comes under the moral sway of Christ. That is 
the atonement. 


1) Forg. and Law, 252. 
2)) Vic. Sacre 128. 

3) idem, 130. 

4) idem, 167—175, 

5) idem, 181. 
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But what does Bushnell do then with the Biblical conception 
of justification, which certainly contains a judicial idea. He does 
two things. First of all, he shows that we humans forgive without 
demanding any expiation, or any legal satisfaction; a conclusion 
which, by analogy, may be applied to God. And, secondly, he goes 
to show that the words just, justification, justifier do not have a 
judicial or legal meaning, but a purely moral meaning. 

This position is the sufficient cause for the publication of his 
book on Forgiveness and Law, which was written as a result of an 
“unexpected arrival of fresh light”. In thinking on the matter of 
forgiving one’s enemies, he came up against the truth that nothing 
will ever accomplish the proposed real and true forgiveness, but 
to make cost in the endeavor, such cost as new tempers and liquefies 
the reluctant nature. And this making cost will be his propitiation 
of himself.1) If a man sins against me, the question of guilt should. 
never arise, and consequently the thought of punishment neither. 
My sole aim must be to reform the man who has harmed me. To do 
that, there has got to be an inward striving with my own inclinations; 
an inward putting down of all resentment. I must go out and lead this 
man from his evil into the good. The cost of this experience to me, is 
propitiation. And so it it with God. He has always loved. The Cross 
of Christ made no difference there. His suffering is the propitiation 
for our sin. — But what then of expiation? There is none. Bus h- 
nell states this positively. The idea of expiation is a remnant of 
heathendom. Expiation demoralizes, since it accepts evil as punish- 
ment for evil. The objection of Bushnell to the idea of 
expiation is the same as that of Socinianism. The scheme of 
expiation teaches "that God accepts the pains of the good in 
payment for the pains of the bad, and is more intent on getting his 
modicum of pains than he is of having proper justice done — taking 
clean away the word and fact of forgiveness; for if the debt of 
sin is paid, there is no longer anything to forgive...... 2) 

Bushnell admits that the Latin words justitia or justus have 
two sets of meaning, a legal or forensic, and a moral meaning. But 
the Scripture uses these words only in a moral, and never in a 


1) Forg. and Law, 10. 

2) idem, 86—87; cf. 89, "If the moral pitch of our gospel is low enough to 
be satisfied with a bought salvation, quantitatively suffered for, and paid up as 
in expiation, it certainly cannot rise high enough to even think a salvation 
unbought, yet distilled in that great alembic of cost-making love wherein God 
prepares the reconciliation of his enemies.” For Bushnell’s discussion of 
forgiveness and propitiation, see pages 33—92. 
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forensic or judicial sense. And that for the reason that justice as 
a forensic idea is not to be found in the character of God. There 
is righteousness in God, but this is a moral idea, — a conclusion 
which he draws from the fact that the ancients used the straight 
line as a symbol of right action, moral action. This righteousness 
is part of God's character. He has this righteousness from all 
eternity. Justice is something which has come up since the rise of 
instituted law. Righteousness is without option, and was before law. 
Justice is God's action in a world of law, means and measure. "God 
must be righteous; He wiil be just...... Without that (righteousness) 
He could not be Himself; without this (justice) He cannot 
administer a government that will command His subjects...... Right- 
eousness is’ necessary to the endowment of His person...... for the 
reason of character; the other (justice) for the reason of polity.’’1) 
Now, a human stands in relation to God, and to God's law. When 
the Bible speaks of justification, it speaks of man’s relation to God, 
and this is not a forensic relation, but a personal relation. 
Justification therefore, has nothing to do with justice.2) God is the 
Righteousser of man. This is a moral conception. And the ground 
for this act of making righteous, is not to be found in any legal 
transaction, nor in Christ. Bushnell is very emphatic here, that 
Christ is not the ground for our justification. "No ground of 
forgiveness is wanted...... ”’; while he earlier stated that” the ground 
of justification is subjectively prepared in us: viz., in a state or 
impression, a sense of the sacredness of law, produced in us by 
Christ’s life and death.’’3) A forensic conception of justification 
would demand a penal satisfaction, and this Bushnell wishes 
to avoid at all costs. Even the pains we suffer in this world are not 
penal, but paedagogical. Without being aware of it, he has at 
more than one point landed right next to the position of Parker. 
Bushnell tries to be Scriptural, and so maintains the doctrine 
of justification by faith. Faith is "the trusting of one’s seif- over, 
sinner to Savior, to be in him, and of him, and new chartered by 
hit Sat 4) Salvation is not of works. Nor is it sufficient to have 
a faith merely in the historicity of Christ and his works. 
Justification "is that which will give confidence again to guilty 


1) Vic. Sacr., 209—10. 

2) Forg. and Law, 179, 180, 182, 191, 234; cf. Vic. Sacr., 362. 

3) God in Christ, 254; cf. Vic. Sacr., 49, 216, 244, 259. 

4) Forg. and Law, 205. Bushnell here takes over sentences and paragraphs 
from his Vicarious Sacrifice. Compare 369 ff. 
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minds; that which will assure the base and humiliated souls of the 
world, chase away the demons of wrath and despair it has evoked, 
and help it to return to God in courage, whispering still to itself — 
soul be of good cheer, thy sins are forgiven thee.”!) Well, Christ 
comes, and by His moral power proclaims this. The sinner believes 
the proclamation of Christ, and he is justified — by faith. 

And what if a man does not believe? Bushnell teaches the 
doctrine of future probation, a doctrine which comes up continually 
in the later "New Theology” of the Andover School, of Gordon 
and others. He does not doubt that God is ready, at any future 
point in the run of it, to embrace, in everlasting reconciliation, any 
true repenting soul.”?) — ’’Still every bad soul will be forever free, 
nevertheless, to the beginning of a new life, and will have no doubt 
of his acceptance in it.’’?) 

We have concluded our review of the theology of Bushnell. 
The large use made of quotations has been to insure as much as 
possible a very objective statement of his teachings. A brief resume 
will bring the foregoing pages before our minds again. 


1. Bushnell objects to the scholasticism and the dialectic of the 
New England Theology, and gives his exposition of a better 
method in his Dissertation on Language. The value of this has 
been too much emphasized. 

2. Bushnell teaches the possibility, actuality and historicity of 
the miracles of the New Testament. 

3. Bushnell, in harmony with his idea of sin, replaces 

regeneration by Christian Nurture, and practically shuts out 

the work of the Holy Spirit, even though he clings to it, 
theoretically. 

Bushnell denies the doctrine of the two natures of Christ. 

Bushnell teaches a Modalistic trinity of the Sabellian type. 

6. Bushnell believes in the fact of sin, but gives it only an ethical 
character. He refuses to entertain the thought that sin is 
transgression, and thus forensic, judicial in character as well 
as moral. His discussion in Forgiveness and Law shows that 
his thoughts were moving rapidly in the direction of a 
paedagogic view of sin, much the same as Parker. 


oo 


1) God in Christ, 214. 
2) Vic. Sacr., 283. 
3) Forg. and Law, 146—147. He here has six propositions dealing with this 


problem. 
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7. Bushnell denies the Governmental and Substitutionary view 
of the atonement, and proclaims the Moral view. At first he 
adopted part of the Governmental theory although, with the 
change in his conception of sin, there also came a change in 
his idea of the atonement, and the Governmental ideas were 
sacrificed entirely for the absolutely moral view. 

8. Justification is a moral conception, according to Bushnell. 

9. Bushnell teaches future probation. 

All that remains to be done at this point, is to show the relation 
between Bushnell and Edwards, and Bushnell 
and Ritschl. We have already stated our opinion that 
there is a genetic relation between Bushnell and the 
New England school. This could hardly be otherwise, 
since he was educated in it. But it is interesting now to 
notice that he went back to the elder Edwards for a basis for 
his moral view of the atonement. Twice does he refer to the 
quotation from Edwards which we have already cited, in order 
to show that Edwards suggests a conception of the atonement 
at variance with the substitutionary view. He quotes it in his 
Vicarious Sacrifice (page 255), and later on in his Forgiveness 
and Law (page 20), (see above, pages 119—120). The mere view 
which Christ has of the sufferings of His elect, is as real and as 
valuable as His own bearing of those sufferings. Bushnell also 
follows Edwards in denying the truth of the distinction between 
active and passive obedience on the part of Christ. And the fact 
that he more than once refers to some of the treatises of 
Edwards, shows that he read them and was indebted to some 
of them. 

Professor Stevens has already pointed out the similarity 
between Bushnell and Ritschl.1) Both of them reacted 
against the rationalism of their day; both of them tried to save 
Christianity from being overwhelmed by the force of natural 
science; both of them felt the limitations of theological knowledge, 
Bushnell basing his conclusions upon the inadequacy of words, 
while Ritsch1 based his conclusion upon the inadequacy of 
speculative thinking. They both spoke of a Trinity of revelation, 
although Ritsch1! himself does not speak of the matter much; 
yet his disciples teach it clearly. The divinity of Christ is to be 
found not in what he is, but in what he does as the revealer of God. 


1) STEVENS: Bushnell and Ritschl, American Journal of Theology, 1902, 
Volume 6, page 35 ff, 
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The nature of God dwelling in Christ, or, in other words, the 
ontological problems, do not interest them. The deity of Christ is 
not to be found in metaphysical, but in ethical categories. Both are 
Christocentric. Their Christology is historical and experiental. 
Neither of them accept the penal-satisfaction theory of the atone- 
ment. It is interesting to note how closely these two walked together, 
never having known one another. But this fact makes it difficult 
to show whether the present day liberal theology owes its strength 
to Bushnell orto Ritschl. One hears of Ritsch! often, 
while Bushnell] is not mentioned very often. It appears to us 
that the New Theology, and that part of modern theology which 
has not as yet become entirely naturalistic, owes its origin and 
early strength to Bushnell, since the works of Ritschl 
were not known extensively in America until the last decade of 
the nineteenth century. But the writings of Ritschl, when they 
did find entrance in American theological circles, gave a better 
philosophical basis for the teachings of the New Theology than 
Bushnell had furnished them. Ritschl was a scientific thinker, 
while Bushnell was not. Ritsch! made more conscious use 
of Schleiermacher, which very fact gave him a better 
foundation than Bushnell, since he knew of Schleier- 
macher only secondhand and incidentally. The fact that Bus h- 
nell had written so effectively paved the way for the large 
reception which Ritsch]1 has experienced in American theology. 

Surely, Jonathan Edwards would not fail to be surprised 
were he to see the distance travelled by the modified Calvinism of 
his school. There is in it the fulfilment of the prophecy given by a 
reviewer of an address delivered by Horace Bushnell] before 
the Allumni of Yale College in 1843. Concluding his criticism of 
this address the writer says: "The New England theology has stood 
now almost hundred years, and did its representatives meet in their 
ancient seats to see the majestic century plant flower such a blossom 
as this! The stalk is still flourishing, and what it may yet bring 
forth, it is impossible to guess. But this discourse may teach us 
something, perhaps, of what we are to expect from a system that 
had its origin in opinions too much like ,,another Gospel’, although 
its teachers seemed indeed scarcely to be less than angels of God.’’!) 
The blossom was Horace Bushnell and those who were 
associated with him, or who followed him. This school of theology 
is usually referred to as the "New Theology”. 


1) Princeton Review, January 1846, pages 25—26. 
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3. The ’’New Theology’. 


The purpose of this section on the “New Theology’, and the 
following section on Modernism” is to bring our Dogma-historical 
review to a close. 

This New Theology betrays its relation to Bushnell in that it, 
too, was a mediating theology, or, to use another name, Liberal- 
Evangelical. It tried, even as Bushnell had tried, to take up 
and neutralize the shock brought about by the sudden rise of the 
natural sciences and the influx from Germany of the rationalistic- 
critical theology. As such it is a half-way house between orthodoxy 
and the baldest naturalism, even as the Old School Unitarians. The | 
followers of this New Theology today can be best grouped under 
the Modernists; for this Modernist movement today claims to be 
Evangelical as well as Liberal, although there are within its fold 
men who could far better be grouped with the Unitarians. When 
one look for some characteristics to mark the school, three can be 
mentioned which are so inclusive as to take up in themselves any 
minor factors. The New Theology was rationalistic; it was the first 
theology in America to teach and preach the Social Gospel; it 
was Christocentric. Theodore Munger, Bushnell’s 
biographer and a leader in the New Theology movement, a man 
upon whom the influence of Bushnell was very great, has given 
what is usually considered to be the best exposition of the aim and 
method of this New Theology. He calls the movement a "Renais- 
sance; for the conceptions of Christian doctrine that are now floating 
in the minds of men, with promise of crystalizing into form, are not 
of recent origin; they prevailed in the first centuries of the church, 
while the stream ran clear from the near fountain, and they have 
appeared all along in individual minds and schools...... "1) This 
New Theology does not propose to do without a theology, since 
it does not "resolve belief into sentiment, nor etherealize it into 
mysticism, nor lower it into mere altruism.’’2) It does not break with 
the historic faith of Christendom, but finds its roots in the early 
Greek theology rather than in the theology of Augustine and 
Calvin.3) It does not reject the specific doctrines of the church, 
but gives them different interpretations. They believe in a Trinity, 
for instance, but not in a formal, psychologically impossible trinity; 


1) MUNGER: The Freedom of Faith, A prefatory Essay on The New 
Theology, page 3. Compare with Channing. 

2) idem, page 7. 

3) idem, page 8. 
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they have a moral (God’s righteousness) rather than a dynamic 
(God's Sovereignty) basis.1) They ground their membership in the 
church upon faith rather than upon assent to creeds. So much for 
the negative features of this movement. 

Positively, Munger mentions the following as marks of the 
New Theology. 1. "It claims for itself a somewhat larger and 
broader use of the reason than Kas been accorded to theology...... 
For, in the last analysis, revelation — so far as its acceptance is 
concerned — rests on reason and not reason on revelation...... 
Revelation...... is an unveiling of the thought and the feeling of 
God to men, in response to which they become sons of the Most 
High.”*) 2. "The New Theology seeks to interpret the Scriptures 
in what may be called a more natural way, and in opposition to a 
hard, formal, unsympathetic and unimaginative way.’?) 3. The 
New Theology seeks to replace an excessive individuality by a 
truer view of the solidarity of the race.”4) 4. "This theology 
recognizes a new relation to naturel science.”5) 5, "It holds that 
the main relations of humanity are to God, and that these relations 
constitute a theology, a science of God...... " — "The New 
Theology offers a contrast to the old in claiming for itself a wider 
study of man.’’*) 6. ’The New Theology recognizes the necessity 
of a restatement of belief in Eschatology, in the doctrine of the 
last things.) 

All these factors can be grouped under the three which we have 
named, namely, rationalism, the Social Gospel, and the Christ- 
ocentric character of the school. Besides Bushnell, we usually 
meet the names of Munger, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Egbert and Newman Smyth, Lyman Abbot, Wash- 
ington Gladdon and George A. Gordon. 

This rationalism was an ethical rationalism rather than an 
intellectal rationalism. It was not different from that of Chan- 


1) The Freedom of Faith, page 9. 

2) idem, pages 11—13. 

3) idem, 16—20. 

4) idem, 22 ff. 

5) idem, 25 ff. 

6) idem, 28 ff. 

7) idem, 35 ff. cf. also BUCKHAM, in The Harvard Theol. Riview, July 
1918, pages 292—294. He enumerates the following characteristics of the New 
Theology: Divine immanence, a thing ignored in Augustinianism and Calvinism; 
witness of Christian consciousness and experience, as contrasted with external 
authority of the written Word; continuous creation, that is, man is evolved 
physically from nature, spiritually from above; social as well as individual 
salvation; Christ the center of the Christian revelation. 
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ning inthe early Unitarian period. Theodore Munger 
was its representative in the field of literature and art. Henry 
Ward Beecher was its popular preacher and theologian. The 
love of God became the watchword of the school, and all teachings 
of the Scripture were accepted or rejected on the basis of the 
ethical content thereof, the criterion being this conception of the 
love of God. Beecher writes of his own personal experience: "It 
pleased God to reveal to my wandering soul the idea that it was 
in his nature to love a man in his sins for the sake of helping him 
out of them; that he did not do it out of compliment to Christ, or 
to a law, or a plan of salvation, but from the fulness of his great 
heart; that he was a being not made mad by sin, but sorry; that he 
was not furious with wrath towards sinners, but pitied him..."1) Thus 
the norm for judging the Scriptures is a subjective, ethical one, 
and anything appearing contrary to it, is rejected. The autonomy 
of the moral reason is asserted, its primacy over the intellect is 
maintained, and it becomes normative in theology. Although its 
great representative in later centuries was Immanuel Kant, 
the New Theology followed the revisions of Schleiermacher, 
and later on, of Ritschl, placing emphasis upon the Christian 
experience as well as upon the moral consciousness.?) All along 
the line there was an agreement with the fundamental principles 
of Bushnell. Because the Scriptures were rejected as ultimate 
and infallible authority for matters of the faith, the consequent 
emphasis upon the necessity and desirability of creeds and 
confessions was taken away. Faith was robbed of any intellectual 
content which it was formerly supposed to have; the creeds came 
into disrepute, and Christianity was spoken of as a life. The result 
was that the very same criticism which Robertson of Brig h- 
ton had made of Bushnell, and which was made upon his 
own publications by his fellow Englishmen, namely, the criticism 
that definiteness, clearness and decisiveness of thought and 
conclusions, had been sacrificed to indefiniteness and haziness, — 
this same criticism was made of the New Theology. 


1) Quoted in ROWE: History of Rel. in the U. S., page 131. 

2) cf. KNUDSON: Present Tendencies in Religious Thought, pages 132— 
190 on Experience as a basis for religious belief. Also ROWE, as above, 134— 
140. The New Theology theologians were honest in their attempt to save 
Christianity from the claws of a cold intellectual rationalism as represented by 
Lessing. They saw in Schleiermacher the savior of our religion. Egbert Smyth 
never tired of drawing the contrast, and of showing the strength of Schleier- 
macher. See BUCKHAM: Progressive Rel. thought, pages 198—199. 
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While it is not necessary to point out just what the results of this 
ethical-rationalism, — or shall we say Humanism? — were in 
every detail of the creed of historic Christendom, still we must 
call attention to two results. The first is in the field of Eschatology. 
It is perhaps the chief point in what is called the Andover 
Theology’, and was the cause for much disturbance at that famous 
theological seminary. We have already seen that whereas Chan- 
ning remained agnostic as regards the question of future probation, 
Parker and Bushnell both declared in very positive terms 
that all men should finally be accepted of God, and none be 
eternally rejected. The New Theology followed Bushnell here, 
and asserted just that Egbert C. Smyth, who was for some 
years the leading spirit at Andover, led his colleagues in the 
assertion that their belief in the universality of Christianity led 
logically to the doctrine of future probation, They stated their 
position in the "Andover Review” which was edited by the faculty 
of Andover. ’’Our belief is that somewhere and sometime God will 
reveal himself to every one in the face of Jesus Christ, and that the 
destiny of each and all is determined by the relation to Christ. If 
we did not believe this, Christianity would no longer be for us the 
universal religion, and the teaching that Christ is the Son of Man, 
the universal man, the Head of humanity, would be robbed of its 
significance.’ Their theory was stated clearly in the volume Pro- 
gressive Orthodoxy (1885), and is, in brief, "that those who do not 
know of God's love in Christ while they are in the body, will have 
knowledge of Christ after death.”1) Not the annihilation of the 
wicked (Lyman Abbott), nor conditional immortality, but the 
positive assertion that all would at some time or another accept 
Christ as Savior. Here Universalism has entered full-force into 
New England theology. 

This belief in the ultimate salvation of every individual was not 
merely a temporary phenomena in the life of the New Theology, 
but it grew up "root and all, and all in all’’ out of the pantheistic 
universalism of the New Theology, which ignored the difference 
between the Fatherhood of Creation and the Fatherhood of 
Redemption. Nowhere can this be seen better than in the writings 
of George A. Gordon, whom Buckham calls the third 
in the great triumvirate of American theologians, Edwards and 
Bushnell being the other two. He is undoubtedly the most 


1) Quoted in BUCKHAM: Progressive Rel. thought, page 204. 
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philosophical of the New Theology theologians, building his own 
structure of thought quite independently of his predecessors and 
associates, gathering the fabric for his buildings from the great 
minds of all ages, Plato, Aristotle, Origin, Athana- 
sius, Luther, Calvin, Edwards, N. W. Taylor, But- 
ler and Maurice.') God is for him the Absolute, the Father 
of the universe, and thus the Father of all men in the same way 
and the same degree.?) At this point he stood in the presence of 
Augustine and Calvin and Jonathan Edwards, 
coming face to face with what they had taught, namely a limited 
election unto salvation. That was his problem. How could an 
Absolute God, who was Father in heaven, be on the side of some 
people, and opposed to others of his children? It is not a question 
as to what the rational human expects here, but Gordon asks, 
does not the honor of God demand that this old conception of 
limited election be changed? Since the universe is a Moral universe, 
and God is a Moral God, and we are Moral creatures, must not the 
relation between us and God be a moral relation, and must not 
that relation exist as long as this moral universe endures? "It must 
now be said that a doctrine that confines the moral opportunity of 
man to this life undermines faith in the moral character of God...... 
Nor are allevations of this dismal hypothesis at all sufficient; such 
as the provision of a future chance for those who have had no 
Christian opportunity here upon earth...... In all worlds God is 
the same, and his moral interest in them and his endeavor for them 
must be equal to the duration. of their existence.”*) — ’’Election 
and faith in a moral Deity are conceptions mutually and eternally 
exclusive.’ +) He never tires of using his idea of a Moral God as the 
touchstone for every teaching, whether his own or that of others. 
In his book Ultimate Conceptions of Faith he touches the problem 
again and again. To quote: '’Predestination expresses the relation of . 
the Absolute will to the universe and to mankind. But the Absolute 
will is absolute in goodness; therefore the deduction that God is on 
the side of some men and against others is an illogical deduction. 


1) cf. Progr. Rel. thought, 90. 

2) When the liberal theologians speak of the Fatherhood of God they mean 
the Fatherhood of Creation, that is, that God is the Father of all men. They 
deny the ontological Fatherhood, namely, that within the Divine Life, God is the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. They also deny the redemptive character which 
orthodox theology has always ascribed to the Christian conception of the 
Fatherhood of God. 

3) GORDON: Immortality and the New Theodicy, pages 76—79, 

4) idem, page 75. 
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The derivation from this will of absolute goodness of two decrees, 
one of salvation for a certain portion of mankind, and another for 
the reprobation for the rest of the human race, is a supreme instance 
of bad logic.) The difference here between the universalism of 
Gordon and that of the denomination usually called Universal- 
ists, is that the latter grounds its assertions upon the doctrine of 
the atonement, — Christ has died for all, hence all will be saved; 
while Gordon bases his optimism upon the character of God. 
God is on the side of all his children forever. Gordon himself 
calls it an intentional universalism, and not a universalism in fact. 
God intends, it is his will, that all should be saved. For that end 
his power is organized in life and history; for that end he sends his 
Spirit into the world to strive with men. Thus, says Gordon, it 
is merely universalism in theory, in scheme, and that is not the same 
as universalism in fact, in reality. Up to date the issue is 
undetermined. The battle is on, and ’’God has organized his grace 
for absolute victory’. But this intentional universalism, growing out 
of the idea of an Absolute God, is just as much universalism in fact 
as can possibly ever be. Gordon is a universalist in his view of the 
consequences of Christ’s work, and as such is true to the New 
Theology. 

But there was a second feature of this New Theology which we 
deem worthy of note here, because it helps to prove the main 
assertion of our thesis, namely, that the Liberal theology in America 
is a child of Humanism. No one states this more clearly than 
Gordon.) Theism, he says, is humanism, and he offers this as 
something new, — a new insight. The conclusion follows his critical 
discussion of the New England theology of Edwards and his 
school. This theology has passed away, but somehow the idea of 
the Trinity has not been done away. In spite of the attacks of 
Unitarianism, the Trinity is still an item in the faith of the New 
Theology. How explain this? Gordon answers: Theism is 


1) Ultimate Conceptions of Faith, pages 125—126; also 135—136; 195—196. 

2) GORDON: Humanism in New England Theology, pages 100—103. It 
seems as if the influence of Robertson of Brighton can be traced here. He also 
speaks of man as the road to God, and of the “humanity of His divinity”. The 
Unitarians speak of a deified or a godly humanity; Robertson speaks of the 
humanity of the Godhead. There is such a relation between God and man, 
that we may believe that there is some of humanity, in a pure state, in the 
being of God. All spirits, God's and man’s, are of the same family. Love, 
sympathy, tenderness are the same “in kind’ in God as in man. These thoughts 
are found often in the New Theology. Cf. NIEWEG: F. W. Robertson, pages 


106—109. 
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humanism, that is, our conception of God depends upon our con- 
ception of man. Man is a being whose essential nature is love; so 
God must be. ’’But love, so far as we can see, is impossible except 
in a social being; if therefore God is lover in some mystic way. He 
must be social.” Our humanity is altruistic, and how can we explain 
an altruistic humanity by a Deistic deity? That is then the problem 
between Unitarianism, and Trinitarianism. Is God social or is He 
alone? Trinitarianism is social theism. Then Gordon concludes 
his study: "That theism is at heart humanism may be said to be a 
new insight. That it is not absolutely new the famous remark of 
Xenocrates, about the way in which animals would construe the 
universe if they were in a position to construe it, clearly shows. Still 
this form of thought, in its complete selfconsciousness, is essentially 
new. When we construe the Eternal by the human we take the risk 
of faith. We may be mistaken, yet our mistake is a tribute to the 
Eternal. We judge Him by our best, and add thereto infinity. 
Humanism is our greatest word because it covers the greatest fact 
that we know — the phenomenal world of man. This phenomenal 
world is our surest path to the Eternal. We have no means of 
getting at what is, except through what appears; and the highest 
appearance is the highest revelation of the hidden reality.”’!) 

Is there then such a thing as revelation? Gordon does not like 
to do away with it, but practically he has done away with it. He calls 
the distinction between natural and revealed religion an ’’unholy 
distinction.”?) In a lecture at Yale University in 1909 he defended 
the thesis that the miracle is non-essential because univerifiable in 
experience, "and it is clear that the unverifiable can never remain 
an essential part of a reasonable faith.”3) The Bible is not a 
revelation from God, but "the supreme expression of the supreme 
spiritual experience of mankind.’ So the theologian must look 
through the Scriptures into the deep of human experience, and 
then write his theology. Thus the three sources of theology can be 
stated as history, philosophy and experience, while the latter in a 
broad sense covers all three. The method of theology is that the 
theologian should relive the great spiritual experiences of the race. 
The task of theology is to find the meaning of that human 


1) Humanism in N. E., theol., 104; cf. also 91—100; and in Ultimate Con- 
ceptions of Faith Gordon's discussion on the Trinity, pages 356 ff. Compare with 
Bushnell, Forgiveness and Law, p. 12—13, 35. 

2) Humanism etc., page 47. 

3) BUCKHAM: as above, 117. 
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experience, "and particularly of the Christian form of that human 
experience.) It will be seen that the idea of special revelation as 
the source and principle of Christian theology is set aside by 
Gordon. Man becomes the center of thought; he the source of 
theology. While the New Theology aims to be Christocentric, yet 
in reality it is anthropocentric, — which is the mark of Humanism. 
Gordon never tires of speaking of the Humanity of God, or the 
Humanism of God. 

The second characteristic of the New Theology as named by us 
was its teaching of the Social Gospel. We need not here trace the 
rise of this emphasis in the rise of industrialism and the increasing 
consciousness on the part of the laboring classes of their power. 
That an emphasis should be placed upon the demands of Scripture 
for the social life of the people, including the relations between the 
employer and the employee, is most reasonable. Nor can anyone 
doubt the necessity of such an emphasis in view of what has been 
revealed of the conditions of life among the working class. And 
the change which more than a half-century of work in this field of 
Christian activities has brought about is a pleasant reminder of the 
efficacy of Christian ethical demands in the allevation of human 
suffering. But that is just it! It is a matter of Christian ethics, and 
Christian ethics cannot be made identical with Christian theology. 
But that is just what the New Theology has done. And this 
exaltation of ethics, this substitution of sociology for theology, 
shows the inner weakness of their theological position. Theology 
has become a study of the social-group, its needs and its aims. And 
this robbing of theology of its theos, lies in the fundamental errors 
of the New Theology, — its wrong conceptions of the nature of 
man, of sin and of salvation. It revolted against the individualism 
of the New England theology, and found refuge in the social- 
theology. It has jumped from the frying pan into the fire! 

William J. Tucker, for some time professor at Andover, 
was one of the leaders in the movement. He prepared the way for 
it by his emphasis upon "the spiritual meaning and value of the 
unity of humanity.” He felt that the church should lay hold of the 
life of the entire community and originated what is usally called 
"the institutional church,” — that is, the theory of it. He led in the 
college settlement movement, which has grown considerably since 
then, although it is now the laboratory for sociology. Was hing- 


1) Ultimate Conceptions, 94—99. 
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ton Gladden was another leader in this preaching of the 
Social Gospel, or, as he called it, Applied Christianity. He preached 
the two doctrines which have marked all of the New Theology 
theologians, namely, the Fatherhood of God and human sonship. 
Christ is "the ideal man, the consummation and crown of humanity, 
and therefore the manifestation of God.” The atonement is ‘the 
reconciliation through suffering of holiness with love.” The Kingdom 
of God is the whole social organism, so far as it is affected by 
Divine influences.’ The Bible is inspired but not infallible.) 

While the movement which is called Christian Socialism or 
Social Christianity counts its adherents by the hundreds, the man 
who has gained greatest prominence in the movement is Walter 
Rauschenbush, who in his book A theology for the Social 
Gospel has stated most clearly the theology which underlies the 
preaching of the Social Gospel. 

We cannot enter into a broad discussion of this Social theology, 
since it has a literature of its own, which is sufficiently great to 
furnish material for a separate study. It would be an interesting 
study to show the rise of this demand for the social Gospel, be- 
ginning perhaps with the early church, or else in a more recent 
time, with Savonarola in Florence. What concerns us now, is 
that there seems to have come a shifting of center. Whether in 
Florence where Savonarola thundered against the sins of the 
masses and plead with them to make Christ king, and to do God's 
will in Florence even as it is done in Heaven; or in New England 
when the stern Hopkins cried out against the sin of slavery; 
or in Geneva where Calvin organized the’ life of the city about 
the principles of Christianity, — there was always a strong theo- 
centric note. The life of the people must be changed because God 
demands purity and uprightness of-heart. In the later movement as 
we find it especially in England and America the source of strength 
seems to come rather out of a pity for humanity down-trodden and 
wretched; a pity for mankind wandering so far from its ideal. Here 
again is the triumph of Humanism. It is man-centered. This is at 
once its theological inconsistency, and its practical weakness. 

The New Theology is Christocentric in its method. From one 


1) For a splendid and appreciative discussion of Tucker and of Washington 
Gladden in their relation to the Social Gospel and to other leaders of this 
movement, see BUCKHAM, Progressive Religious thought etc. chapters IV and 
VI. Our footnotes have shown that we are indebted to Buckham for his book on 
the New Theology. See also KNUDSON: Present tendencies etc. chapter V. 
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point of view they followed Bushnell here, in so far as they 
refused to discuss the ontological problem of the Person of Christ. 
From another point of view, they laid a much greater emphasis 
upon the human Jesus than upon the Divine Christ. This latter is 
the result of the Humanistic spirit which was beginning to pervade 
the New Theology more and more. Bushnel] laid the emphasis 
upon God, and spoke of Christ as the revealer of God. The later 
theologians tried to do the same, but under the impress of the new 
feeling for humanity, the new views of the divinity of humanity, 
either as individuals or as a social group, Christ was more and 
more spoken of as the Head of humanity, the ideal human. So what 
was called Christocentric, was in reality anthropocentric. It was 
true, Christ was made the center of their thought and preaching, but 
it was not the Christ Who was very God of very God in a way that 
is absolutely unique, but he was very God of very God in the sense 
in which every human is just that, for we all have a "spark of 
divinity” within us. We do not say that this was consciously done 
by the earlier New Theology men, but it is evident, when one 
views the next generation of theologians and preachers of this 
school, that what was done unconsciously by the older men, is now 
done consciously by the younger. 

That this was actually the case is proved by the words of 
George A. Gordon, who in 1895 felt that the younger 
preachers were already caught in a dilemna, — must they preach 
the ethical or the metaphysical Christ? '’In the minds of the younger 
men, one finds metaphysical infirmity and agnosticism joined with 
sincerest homage in the presence of Jesus. The purely ethical 
apprehension of Christ is coming to be the fashion, the moral picture 
of him in the Gospels, the image of him in feeling and social reform, 
while across the sunless wastes of thought no shadow of him can be 
discovered.’1) Gordon thinks that it is but ’’a passing phase of 
religious thought, a sign of intellectual uncertainty and immaturity, 
an evidence of a lack of thoroughness upon a fundamental problem 
of Christian faith.’2) And although he asserts the impossibility of 
constructing a theology merely upon an ethical Christ, insisting that 
behind the ethical Christ there is the real person, even as there is 
the personal reality of God behind the character of God; claiming, 
too, that the ‘worst sort of subjectivity ...... is involved in the easy 


1) GORDON: The Christ of Today, page 54 and further. 
2) The Christ of Today, page 57. 
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substitution of the merely ethical Christ for the Christ both ethical 
and real,’ — yet he has not been able to stem the tide, which he 
thought was but temporary, but which has proved to be a permanent 
ocean.!) The metaphysical reality of Christ as very God of very 
God is either denied by the New Theology men, or else, along with 
Gordon, it is clung to, not because of the teaching of Scripture, 
but because of the Platonic realism and pantheism which guides 
their thinking. Christ "is the representative son of God;, through 
him we behold our affinity to the Eternal Father, our consub- 
stantiation with Deity.’”2) In Christianity the maxim of Prota- 
goras, that man is the measure of all things, finds its truth. "Man 
is the measure of all things; he becomes a noble measure because 
he is able to reproduce the Divine vision; he is the standard of 
reality when he becomes perfect; and the Christ is the perfect man, 
and therefore the revelation of the absolute truth and goodness.’’?) 
All along the line Gordon ignores the revelation of the Scriptures. 
His Christ which he places at the center of theology is not the 
Christ of the Scriptures. The Christocentricity of the New Theology 
is Humanistic, a revival of pagan philosophy. 

It is interesting to note here that this New Theology is very much 
like the theology of the Groninger School in Holland in 
the second quarter of the previous century. They, too, 
were tired of dogmas and creeds. Not the doctrine, was their cry, 
but the living Lord.4) They taught a pre-existent Christ, at which 
teaching they arrived not via the pious Christian consciousness 
(Schleiermacher) but via certain statements of the New Tes- 
tament which happened to strike them. The Humanistic note is 
struck very distinctly in their teaching that Christ came to make 
us more and more God-like, to teach and to train us, — thus a 
purely paedagogical mission. God was thought of as the great 
Parent, the great Paedagogue. When asked what the aim of this 
training was, their answer was: Humanity. Their entire theology 
is dominated by this idea of training. What Roessingh. says 
of this Groninger theology can as truly be said of the New 
Theology. "The entire Groninger theology with its evolution, 


1) The Christ of today, 59—60. 

2) idem, 76. 

3) idem, 86. 

4) ROESSINGH: Modernisme in Nederland, page 37, The Groningers felt 
that their unique position was “dat wij veelzijdiger en consequenter dan vroeger 
meestal geschiedde, den levenden Jezus Christus als het middelpunt des Chris- 
tendoms steeds op den voorgrond stellen.” 
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training, Humanism, is a manifesto against the orthodox root- 
principle, which knows of no evolution of mankind or man without 
the sacrifice of Christ and the regeneration of the individual.’’1) 

We still have one important question to answer before we leave 
the New Theology. Admitting that Bushnell is the originator 
of this school in America, what other men, if any, had deciding 
influence upon it. The answer lies in the confessions of the leaders 
in this movement. They invariably speak of their indebtedness to 
Bushnell, F.D. Maurice, F. W. Robertson of Brighton 
and the other members of the so-called school of Colerid g & OS 
what is sometimes called, the Broad Church movement.2) We shall 
point out the cardinal features in the theology of Robertson 
and Maurice. The relation between them and the New Theology 
will then become evident. 

Both Robertson and Maurice occupied a unique place 
in the theological life of Great Britain. They were opposed to the 
Evangelicalism of the Low Church, because of its adherence to 
creeds and dogmas; they were opposed to the High Church because 
of its sacramentalism; and they also insist that they do not belong 
to the Broad Church, since they oppose the Liberalism of that 
section of the Anglican Church. Still, their antipathy toward the 
latter group was less than toward the other groups, and the history 
of the Church of England during the last half-century has given 
evidence that the followers of Maurice have become Broad 
Church-men, and the Broad church movement of Coleridge 
and Maurice has deteriorated into an agnostic Modernism. *) 


1) ROESSINGH: Modernisme in Nederland, page 39. The church is the 
institute, the academy where this training is to be carried on, while church 
history is the story of the continued training by God through Jesus Christ. The 
satisfaction theory of the atonement is set aside as being un-Biblical and un- 
Christian. They follow Erasmus in their emphasis upon the bonae literae, and 
upon culture as the way to peace. They understood not one whit the sin and 
grace problem of the Reformation. See Roessingh’s treatment, pages 26—44; 
Also Vanderlaan: Protestant Modernism in Holland, pages 14—16. 

2) BUCKHAM: as above, page 59; 147, where Buckham quotes Tucker: "His 
(Robertson) fundamental conception of Christianity as revealing what is 
otherwise obscure, uncertain, perhaps deniable, namely the fact of human sonship, 
every man by nature a son of God, has been the conception which has most 
influenced me in my work in the pulpit and among men. It has given me a 
steady working faith in human nature.” Also page 226. 

3) God in Christ: "So long as it (Broad Church party) was under the 
direction of the great and devout mind of Maurice, the party stood for the 
highest things in the faith of all Christians. Its philosophy of Christianity and 
Christian institutions is the deepest in our English tongue. It was a school of 
thought full of light and heat at the same time, and while its master remained 
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The starting point of Robertson's (1816—1853) teaching 
was the Fatherhood of God and the sonship of man, which is the 
same as the basic principles of the New Theology, as we have 
already pointed out. He got those ideas not from Scripture, but 
from the poets, — Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Ten- 
nyson, Coleridge.) All men are the children of God, — that 
is the distinctive revelation of Christ. But there is a distinction 
between being a child of God by right, and a child in fact. ’’All 
who are born into the world are God's children by right. They are 
not so, in fact, until they recognize it, and believe it, and live as 
such. To believe it, and to live it, is to be regenerate.”*) Now, 
there is always a likeness between father and child, and this is to be 
seen in the likeness which exists between God and us. We are not 
different from God. ’’They are the same in kind (that is, anger, 
love etc.) in Him as in us, but in Him they are pure.’*) And the 
fact that we are all God’s children, and all made in His likeness, 
brings with it the conclusion that His love must be extended to all, 
and none are shut out from it. Here we have universalism again, 
which Robertson did not preach as a definitely proved doctrine, 
but he hoped it was true. Our character is our salvation or dam- 
nation; "what we are, that is our heaven or our hell.’’*) 

The only proof Robertson gives for the truth of these 
statements is that the heart approves of them. "He believed that 
the highest truths were poetry — to be felt, not proved; resting 
ultimately not on the authority of the Bible, or the church, but on 
the witness of God's Spirit in the heart of man which is to be 
realized, not through the cultivation of the understanding, but by 
the loving odedience of the heart.’ ). His preaching was suggestive 
and not dogmatic. Not the reason that is, the understanding, but the 


at the head it was a positive, inclusive, world-enriching movement. Since his 
death a new generation has risen up, and the school has more and more tended 
to lose definite Christian characteristics and to become a denying spirit. It lives 
under the shadow of agnosticism, and rejoices to show how very little it is 
necessary to believe in order to belong to the Church of England” page 145. 
Gordon, then, makes Maurice head of the Broad Church party. But there are 
others, for instance BLAAUW in his F. D. Maurice, zijn leven en werken, who 
think that Maurice must not be counted with the Broad Church group. We need 
not look into the matter here, since it is not directly related to our review of 
his theology, 

1) BROOKE: Life and Letters of Robertson, page 101. 

2) idem, 224. 

3) idem, 350, 

4) idem, 350, 275. 

5) idem, 276. 
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heart, trained in meekness and love, judges of the truth. The 
attempt to rest Christianity upon miracles and fulfilments of 
prophecy he calls the ‘'vilest rationalism’. Here we have the 
intuitive, spiritualistic view of authority which we find in Cole- 
ridge and Bushnell. There must be no Yea or Nay. We 
must speak of truth.suggestively, and expressively. It must not be 
stated in texts and confessions. Each generation brings with it its 
own interpretation of great facts, and so we must not bind any one 
generation to the creedal statement of a former generation.1) — 

Robertson had six principles which he has consistently 
tuaght throughout his ministry, some of which have been promul- 
gated by the New Theology. 1. The establishment of positive truth, 
instead of negative destruction of error. 2. That truth is made up 
of two opposite propositions, and not found in a via media between 
the two. 3. That spiritual truth is discerned by the spirit, instead of 
intellectually in propositions; and, therefore, Truth should be taught 
suggestively and not dogmatically. 4. That belief in the Human 
character of Christ’s Humanity must be antecedent to belief in His 
Divine origin. 5. That Christianity, as its teachers should, works 
from the inward to the outward, and not vice versa. 6. The soul of 
goodness in things evil.) 

We find in Robertson, then, a denial of the special, infal- 
lible, authoritative revelation of Scripture;3) a denial of the need 
of the Christian conception of the Atonement, since men are God's 
children, whether they have sinned or not, — they need but 
acknowledge it to come to a realization of it for themselves;+) an 
assertion of the educative purpose of Christ in coming to the world 
and in revealing God's love.5) And these thoughts we have found 


1) Life and letters of Robertson, 267, 276, 277. 

Dy videm, 274, 242. 

3) cf. NIEWEG: F. W. Robertson, pages 41—50. 

4) Prof. Gunning said that "de edele Robertson heeft de volle diepte van het 
kruis der verzoening niet gekend. Hem ontbreekt dat heilig rusten in de 
volbrachte offerande des Middelaars.’’ Quoted in NIEWEG, page 123. This was 
due to his view of sin. "The Fall was a step downwards from innocence, but it 
was also a step onwards — a giant step in human progress” page 124. The 
emphasis is placed upon the latter. 

5) The basic thought for Robertson’s views on the atonement is the same as 
that of Bushnell: Vicarious sacrifice is the law of all being. This robs the 
suffering of Christ of any distinctive redemptive purpose or power. Christ came 
to reveal the love of God, and to be for us the ideal human. — Another similarity 
between Robertson and Bushnell is their view of language and of dogma. Dogma 
is the formulation of life-truths, life expressed in words. We must not depend 
upon them too much simply because words are not to be depended upon. Truth 
must be felt instinctively, by intuitive perception, by the organ of sympathy. 
NIEWEG: 76—77; also 145 ff. on Dogma. 
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in the New Theology, along with the refusal to deal with 
metaphysical problems involved in the Scripture revelation. It is a 
type of ethical rationalism; and with its emphasis upon the human, 
it betrays its inner Humanism. 

F. D. Maurice (1805—1872) is known largely because of his 
interest in the labor movement in Great Britain, and his relation to 
what is called Christian Socialism. We are not primarily concerned 
with that, but must get at the theological principles which really 
furnished the basis for it.1) To begin with, we have here the same 
Humanistic conception of man. All men are children of God, and 
there is no exception. Before he was thirty years of age he already 
asserted this. Christ is in every man, and every man is in Christ. 
"Ts there then no difference between the believer and the unbeliever? 
Yes, the greatest difference. But the difference is not about the fact, 
but precisely in the belief of the fact.”2) — "There is a light within 
you, close to you. Do you know it? Are you coming to it? ...... O 
turn’to ith ..2.. When I say, ‘Repent’ I say, Turn and confess His 
presence. You have always had it with you. You have been 
unmindful of it.”3) God is in every man, and it is sin not to 
recognize this, and to live it. Man is created in God’s image, and 
this means that if man only reflects upon the being and goodness 
of God, he himself becomes good. The fall is the lack of this 
reflection upon and remembrance of this God. This is not a trans- 
gression, for the essence of sin is not transgression, but failure. So 
the Biblical ideas of righteousness, guilt, and punishment are set 
aside by Mauri ce. Sin is seperation from God.*) Christ came to 
free us from sin, not from punishment, for we will bear that as long 
as there is sin in us. Yet Maurice preached reconciliation. 

What then about God? The answer is the same as that given by 
Erasmus, Schleiermacher, the Groninger School, 
Robertson and others. God's will is good and absolute. This 
is his starting point. His will is good for all men always. All are 
children of God — in Christ. Some are more in Christ than others, 
so that there is not a difference in kind but in degree. It is then 
a matter of training, education, rather than evangelism, radical 


1) cf. BLAAUW: F. D. Maurice en de Christelijke Sociale Beweging in 
Christendom en Maatschappij; also his F. D. Maurice, as above, pages 224—262. 


2) Quoted in BLAAUW, as above, page 30. 
3) Quoted in RIGG: Modern Anglican Theology, page 310. 
4) BLAAUW: as above, 30, 123, 129. 
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conversion. God is the great Educator, and not the Savior.t) So 
the idea of personal salvation recedes into the background. Maurice 
does not even raise the question, but rather asks, as we have already 
seen in George A. Gordon, "Must not God, by virtue of 
His own being, will to make all holy, even as He is holy?” Mau- 
rice feels that God, by virtue of an ethical necessity must will to 
save all. Even as Gordon, he does not dogmatically preach 
universalism, but it is there just the same.?) Humanity becomes a 
controlling idea, — humanity made in God's image, over-shadowed 
by God's good will, essentially good in itself, and ultimately good 
forever. 

He is radically opposed to Evangelicalism and to all its doctrines. 
So he attacks the Atonement with the usual Socinian arguments, 
some of which we have also found in Bushnell's treatises. 
“We can forgive a fellow creature a wrong done to us without 
exacting an equivalent for it; we blame ourselves if we do not; 
ages we do not feel that punishment is a satisfaction to our minds; 
spate we may suffer a criminal to be punished, but it is that we may 
do him good, to assert a principle. And if that is our object, we 
do not suffer an innocent person to prevent the guilty from enduring 
the consequences of his guilt, by taking them upon himself...... 
Should we attribute to God what would be unrighteousness to us?’’*) 
Here, again, is a lack of the judicial character both in sin and 
punishment. Punishment is not punitive, but educative, reformative, 
to help the sinner. And when one carries this point on to the 
guestion of a judgment day, then, of course, Maurice must 
deny the fact of a final judgment, which he also does. Christ is ever 
descending into the hearts of men as Judge. The orthodox view 
is fantastic, figurative, inoperative’. When St. Paul says that we 
must all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, he means that 
we must all "be manifested’’ in the daylight of Gospel truth and 


1) BLAAUW, 120, 271. See also a sermon preached by Stopford Brooke on 
The Late F. D. Maurice, page 17: ”...... God, in His capacity as Father and 
Educator, had never ceased to reveal himself to man; inwardly in man’s 
conscience (to recognize which, and to live by belief in it, was to enter into 
eternal life); outwardly in the lives and words of holy men, and especially in 
the Jewish seer, so that He was never left without witness, and mankind never 
ceased to advance; till the perfect revelation of His will and character was 
given in Christ in Whom He dwelt, in Whom He atoned the world unto 
Himself; in Whom that essential humanity which was ever in God being fully 
embodied, took unto himself all human nature and made it perfect.” 


2) idem, as above, 121. 
3) RIGGS: as above, quoted, 313. 
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revelation.”1) Die Weltgeschichte ist das Weltgericht. There is no 
final crisis. 

And so he goes on. He does not accept the distinction between 
general and special revelation. When asked: Is the Bible inspired?” 
He answers, What is not inspired?’’ And with this distinction he 
also set aside the distinction between natural and _ revealed 
religions.?) What about the church then? ‘The church is, therefore, 
human society in its normal state; the World, the same society 
irregular and abnormal. The world is the church without God; the 
Church is the world restored to its relation with God, taken back 
by Him into the State for which He created it.’*) He talked about 
the Trinity, but avoided all ontological problems. He followed 
Coleridge and the entire movement in continueing the use of 
Biblical Evangelical terms, but giving them a new content and 
meaning. He was influenced not only by Coleridge, Hare and others 
of that school, but also by Plato, whose realism he adopted, 
although it became with him a Biblical realism; and by Macleod 
Campbell and Erskine of Linlathen, both of whom 
had been deposed by the Scottish church for un-Calvinistic teach- 
ings. From the latter he learned to think theocratically, since they 
still clung to much of the Calvinistic theology, and made God and 
Christ as King, and the Kingdom of Christ his centers of thought.*) 
This, too, was his doctrine of authority. We must have the Bible 
and the creeds. But we must believe and obey, not because the Bible 
says so, but because the King speaks. His realism made him 
emphasize very definitely that the Kingdom of God was not merely 
coming, but that it is already here, — within you! We are all part 
of it. We ought to take upon ourselves the work of that Kingdom. 
That kingdom will triump at last over the power of evil. In 
principle it is already accomplished in Christ. We must seek not the 
glory of God, but the Kingdom of God.°) 

Enough has been said in this brief outline of the theology of 
Robertson and Maurice to serve our purpose.*) The New 


1) RIGGS: as above, 324. 

2) BLAAUW, again, 104, 147. 

3) idem, 158. 

4)o idem) 16,027, 935; 29; °119,. 268; 

5) idem, 195, 269, Brooke’s Sermon on Maurice, 18—19. "Every association, 
every family, had God as its center and life; its education was in His hands, its 
progress in the confession of God as its source and Lord.” 

The eccentric but profound Prof, Duncan of Edinburgh has given the 
following criticism of Robertson of Brighton and Maurice. "Robertson of Brighton 
believed that Christ did something or other, which, somehow or other, had some 
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Theology men have themselves said that they were indebted to these 
two Englishmen. In the above statement of their views we iind 
much the same material as we have already found in Bushnell 
and his successors. The New Theology, or, the progressive school 
of theology in America, in spite of the goodness of its intentions, and 
the hope which they gave, temporarily, of leading the Christian 
church into a lively faith in the gospel, has, in fact, repudiated much 
of that which it was supposed to declare. It denied the infallibile 
authority of the Scriptures, finding finality in the ethical nature of 
man and his experience; it failed to maintain the Scriptural dif- 
ference between Creator and creature, and always leaned toward 
pantheism; it taught the essential goodness of man; it denied the 
substitutionary, redemptive purpose in the coming of Christ, and in 
His work; it made regeneration to consist of an educative process 
after the pattern of Christ; it substituted ethics for theology; it 
denied the judicial, transgressive nature of sin; it preached a 
doctrine of universalism in harmony with its conception of God and 
man; it accepted the religionsgeschichtliche theory of the religions 
of mankind, thereby denying the absoluteness of Christianity; it 
denied the miracles involved in the coming and life of Christ. Since 
the liberalism of the New Theology, even as other liberal movements, 
had no creed, we cannot claim that every theologian in this 
movement repudiated all of the distinctive doctrines of Christianity. 
There were always points of disagreement between them. But by 
and large, the foregoing is a true picture, based upon the preceeding 
pages. The New Theology is one of the liberal movements in 
American theological life. 


4. Modernism. 


The fact that it is so difficult, or rather, impossible to point out 
the limits of Modernism lies in its very character as a liberal 


connection or other with salvation.” Memoir of John Duncan, 402. "According 
to Mr. Maurice, I do not see that a man should do even that which is seemly, 
10 moenov. There is no should in his system; but even Cicero saw that there 
must be a lex at the base of morals.” Again, "In Bradwardine and Twisse, the 
lawyer threatens to swallow up the ethicist, as conversely, in Mr. Maurice's 
system, the ethicist devours the lawyer. In Jonathan Edwards and the New 
Englanders we have a fine union of moral law and moral ethic. Holiness and 
justice are respectively the aesthetic and the moral elements of law; and with 
all his rigor, Edwards is supremely moral...... But Mr. Maurice’s system is pure 
illegality. It will never go down with the lawyers; it upsets their science entirely. 
Bare ethic, without law, is the ethic of Jehovah alone, and his co-equals, 
living together in the tie of @y@m2y, where there are no subjects...... But 
whenever subjects appear beneath the sovereign, obligation enters...... And the 
end of punishment is not, I think, primarily to reform the punished, but to 
vindicate the law.”” Colloquia Peripatetica, 154, 42. Ks 
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movement. When speaking of a liberal movement the emphasis must 
be placed upon both words, liberal and movement. The first word 
denotes the fact that it has broken away from authority, and the 
second makes clear that its conception of truth in matters of religion 
is evolutionary. At best we can say that we are in a movement 
toward the truth. Never may a human have the audacity to say: 
We have it. In other words, Modernism finds its first deliniation in 
the realm of method. This was shown to be the case with Unitarian~- 
ism and with Bushnell and his school.1) It is equally true 
here. Shailer Mathews defines Modernism in these words: 
"It is the use of the methods of modern science to find, state and 
use the permanent and central values of inherited orthodoxy in 
meeting the needs of a modern world.”’) If there is anything 
certain in the field of natural science it is that the scientist must be 
ready to change his statements of what he believes to be fact, and 
to subject these statements to infinite modifications. Strictly 
speaking, there can be no dogmatism here. This is exactly the state 
of affairs in the field of Modernist theology. “The Modernist 

movement does not seek to organize a system of theology or to 
draw up a confession.” — "The religious affirmations of the 
Modernist are not identical with any theology. They represent an 
attitude rather than doctrine, they involve creative living under the 
inspiration of Christian connections rather than a new orthodoxy.”’*) 
Hence there can be no creed or dogma with its inherent element of 
authority; and no person is bound by any common dogma. This 
makes for a limitless variety of expressions of what is called the 
same attitudes and convictions. "In fact, Modernists will very likely 
have no common theology whatever. They have the same attitudes 
and convictions as those of the historical Christian community but 
they will not codify them in words of authority. They will get 
uniformity of point of view and expression through a common 
method of thought.’’*) 


x 


1) We have already noted this in our discussion on Unitarianism and 
Bushnell. We add here a statement of Prof. Walker of Yale, as given in The 
American Journal of Theology, 1906, volume X, page 205: ’’To Horace Bushnell, 
however, the chief preparation for the more modern development of Congre- 
gational theology is to be ascribed. His own contributions’to the discussion of 
particular doctrines...... were of no slight importance; but much more far- 
pea! in its influence was his view of the nature and basis of theology in 
general. 

2) MATHEWS: The Faith of Modernism, page 23. 

3) idem, 169, 171. 

4) idem, 177. 
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This individualistic method is called liberal because it breaks 
with the historic Christian conception of authority. And this break 
with authority is motivated by the evolutionary conception involved 
in what Posdick calls Progressive Christianity. In religion, in 
the great spiritual quest for God and for truth we must not forget 
that we are pilgrims, having no abiding place to dwell, living in 
tents which we set up today and pull down tomorrow. And when 
anyone ventures to build a house upon a sure foundation of 
infallible authority, he thereby denies his calling as a pilgrim, and 
will surely die in Haran without ever having reached the promised 
land. Progressive Christianity means constant changing Christianity; 
it denies the necessity and the value of an authority which is binding 
for faith and practice. Obviously, the point where this progressive 
conception of Christianity comes into conflict with many widely 
accepted ideas is the abandonment which it involves of an external 
and inerrant authority in matters of religion. The marvel is that the 
idea of authority, which is one of the historic curses of religion, 
should be regarded by so many as one of the vital necessities of the 
faith. The fact is, that religion by its very nature is one of the realms 
to which external authority is least applicable.”!) And here we come 
to the heart of the matter. We can have no authority in religion 
because we have no revelation from God, but merely revelation of 
God. And since we have only revelation of God, who is there among 
men who dares to make any statement about God and His purposes 
and work, and give to that statement the authority of finality? The 
setting aside of authority lies in the nature of revelation.2) Here 
the fundamental question between the Modernist and the orthodox 
Christian is stated. What is one’s view of revelation? The answer 
to this gives the answer to the question as to one’s attitude towards 
authority. And here, too, we have the point where Modernism and 
the liberal theology of the Unitarian movement meet. A. C. Die f- 
fenbach, a leading Unitarian says the following: ‘There is an 
incompatibility between the pure spirituality of Jesus and the prac- 
tise of the Protestant churches, which amounts to radical opposition. 
At this hour it is as though two worlds had crashed — the world of 


1) FOSDICK: Progressive Christianity, page 157. One withholds hearty 
approval of this book because of the cross-currents in it. It is not the work 
of a man of settled judgment. Chapters two and three, for instance are very good, 
and sometimes evangelical. But chapters one and four are radically modernistic. 
His idea of progress is evolutionistic. 

2) idem, page 155, "They forget that while a revelation from God might 
conceivably be final and complete, religion deals with revelation of God.” 
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freedom with the world of authority...... For the one thing about 
which many eminent and brave churchmen of every Protestant faith 
are agreed is that freedom from external authority, the release from 
the binding creedal dogmas, are absolutely imperative not only for 
the Christian church but for the religious salvation of the people.’*) 
It is asif Channing or Parker were speaking again. 

If Modernism follows Unitarianism and the New Theology in 
refusing to accept the Scripture as source for its theology, where 
does it go to get its theology? From the objective one must go to the 
subjective. The pious Christian feeling, the Christian consciousness, 
‘the Christian experience form the material from which a theology 
is made. Here we see the influence of Schleiermacher and 
Ritsch] and their schools. Fosdick expresses the very same 
idea as Gordon when he speaks in his Modern use of the Bible of 
"abiding experiences” and ,,mental categories’. Gordon had said 
that ,,the unverifiable can never remain an essential part of a 
reasonable faith,’ referring back to a previous expression about a 
thing being “unverifiable in experience.” *) And in his chapter on 
Faith and its Categories, he argues, too, that the categories of faith 
are changeable, changing with each new period although he sets 
out to give us the ultimate conceptions of faith, namely, personality, 
humanity, optimism, Christ and God. There is here a point of 
contact between Modernism and the New Theology. Christian 
experience is made to be the criterion for the truth. Those 
experiences of Scripture which are repeatable, are true. The others 
are not. There is pragmatism here, a pragmatism which must finally 
land one into agnosticism. But this is not the only point of contact 
with the New Theology. There is the attitude toward the 
metaphysical which was so clearly seen in Bushnell. Fosdick, 
along with Bushnell, approves of Unitarianism in so far as it 
was "the intellectual revolt against an incredible methaphysic.’’*) 
He, too, has the Sabellian Trinity of Bushnel], an instrumental 
trinity, a historical trinity. "The Trinity that matters is the Trinity 


1) Literary Digest, November 26. 1927, page 26. 

See above, page 173. Fosdick repeats these thoughts on repeatable, 
reproducable experiences in his Adventurous Religion, New York, 1926, pages 
286—294. He also reminds us of Gordon in his contention that the belief in man 
is one of the basic articles in the Christian faith, pages 30—44. He says: "So 
basic is this faith in man in the religion of Christianity’s Founder that there is no 
road to his view of God which does not start with his view of human 
personality.” page 38. This reminds one of Gordon's statement and exposition, 
“Theism is Humanism”. 


3) FOSDICK: Modern Use of the Bible, page 201. 
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of experience. To know God as the Father of all, God as revealed 
in the historic Son, and God as the unseen Friend in our hearts — 
that is to know the Trinity of the New Testament.”}) If that be the 
Trinity of the Scripture, and not the ontological Trinity of the 
Christian church, then there is no reason why Unitarianism cannot 
subscribe to that and show that Modernism has come out at 
Unitarianism at this point also. 

In the doctrine of the Person of Christ Modernism has advanced 
beyond the position of the New Theology, even as Parker and 
the New School Unitarians went beyond the position of Chan- 
ning and his associates. The New Theology refused to speak of 
the two natures and the one Person of Christ, although it did speak 
of His pre-existence, that He was the Eternal Logos, and that in 
some sense or other He was very God of very God. This position 
has been given up as untenable, and the only logical movement was 
to return to the orthodox view, or to advance to humanitarian view. 
Modernism confesses the humanity of Christ, And this is their claim 
to glory. Modern theology has re-discovered the Jesus of history. 
"So far as conscious intention went, it is doubtful whether the 
theologians of the dogma forming age based anything whatever 
upon the human life and character of Jesus; and in so far the modern 
theologian who seeks to find just there a divinity of Christ, is in 
sharp contrast to traditional Christianity.” *) Historic Christianity, 
asserts this writer, has left us a miscellaneous heritage; a system of 
theology; an ideal of Christian life; and a picture of the human 
Jesus. Of these, the last is the only important. ”’...... The teachings 
and the personality of the human Jesus, which to orthodox theology 
were far inferior to the exploits of the pre-existent, atoning, 
ascended, about-to-return Second Person of the Trinity — these 
teachings and this personality are to Modernism an element of 
supreme value in the Christian heritage, a veritable revelation for 
modern men of the character of God.’3) And so that there shall 
be no mistake he says very clearly: Modernism can heartily say 
God was in Christ”, but it cannot, unless words are to lose all 
meaning, say, "Christ is God’’.”’ 4) Where one does not go this far, 
another position is possible without confessing one’s faith in the 





1) Modern Use of the Bible, 188—189. 

2) E.C. Vanderlaan on Modernism and Historic Christianity, in The Journal 
of Religion, Volume V, May 1925, page 234. 

3) idem, 235. 

4) idem, 233. 
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orthodox doctrine of the Person of Christ, and that is to plead 
agnosticism, along with Shailer Mathews. }) In any event, 
we have here the Unitarian doctrine of Christ. Christ is not the 
second Person of the Trinity, identical in essence with the Living 
God. 

But it is not our purpose to analyse the theology of Modernism. 
The battle that has raged for the past decade or more between 
Modernism and orthodox Christianity has brought forth a literature 
of its own, and cannot possibly be brought into consideration here, 
since our study must come to a close, having finished its task. We 
have quoted mostly from Fosdick and Shailer Mathews, 
as we feel that they may be accepted as representatives of the 
Modernist movement. We have merely touched on a few points of 
doctrine to show that the second liberal movement in America, 
which we have traced and described in this present chapter, has 
come out, theologically, exactly where the first liberal movement, 
described in a former chapter, came out. They were both reactions 
from Calvinism, and were both carried forth on the stream of 
Humanism. A thorough study of the present situation will show, we 
think, that Unitarianism and Modernism are at present fighting 
under the same banner, and that orthodox Christianity, especially 
Calvinism, is their common foe. It is to be expected, therefore, if 
we may presume to play the role of a prophet, that there will 
gradually come a re-arrangement of forces. In spite of the cry of 
liberal theology: Let us have peace, there shall have to come division 
within the various church groups, in order that the division may 
give place to a better unity based upon a whole-hearted subscription 
to the doctrines of historic Christianity. Everyone feels that a unity 
based upon toleration as we find it in some American denominations 
today is not the real thing. We need not deceive ourselves here. 
If liberal theology has its way, then some of our American churches 
will reproduce in their lives the tragedy of the Church of England 
and of the Hervormde Kerk in Holland, — outward unity, but 
inward struggle and decay. If there is to be church unity or fellow- 


1) The Faith of Modernism, Mathews wishes to do justice to all Biblical 
criticism, and not to accept what Biblical criticism rejects. He sets aside the 
problem of the Virgin birth, for instance, because of the great indelicacy of the 
problem. On the other hand, he cannot believe it whole-heartedly, because he 
is not sure whether the records are authentic. "If these are authentic, we have 
a miracle pure and simple. If they are not authentic there is no further problem 
to answer.” And he concludes by finding the basis for the Deity of Christ in 
the religious appeal of Jesus himself, and his power to evoke faith. See page 
142. But the Unitarian says just that of Christ and of every other human. 
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ship, it must be upon the basis of the faith. The religious controversy 
today is a repetition of the controversy a century ago, when 
Unitarianism was expelled from the Congregational churches of 
New England. 

The inner Humanism of the present day Liberal movement is 
made still clearer when we think of the various tendencies in the 
theological world. We have already mentioned the Social Gospel 
of the New Theology, which is carried on and even intensified by 
the present day Modernism. Rausenbusch was its leader 
until his death in 1918: Harrison Elliot of Union Seminary 
has carried on the work and sharpened the humanistic element. 
Fosdick must be associated with this branch of Modernism 
although he is better called an eclectic. He is strongly pragmatic, 
and that word suggests a second tendency in American religious 
thought. It is usually associated with the name of William 
James. What we believe and accept we believe because of its 
value for us. So truth is measured by its workableness. What 
works is true. This gives a philosophical basis for the popular 
habit today of getting our theology from human experience. One 
of the strongest arguments for the truth of Christianity is then, 
its efficacy in solving labor problems and closing the saloons. 
Unquestionably, this pragmatic philosophy has had tremendous 
influence upon American thought, although we can see the logical 
outcome of it in Professor Dewey of Chicago, and his denial of 
the metaphysical world. A third tendency in the theological thought 
of America is its emphasis upon the psychology of religion. No 
other country in the world has made such work of the psychological 
problems, especially in relation to the religious experience. The 
result is that religion is being explained entirely as a physico- 
psychological phenomena, and consequently a God-less experience 
on the part of the human. And we come out at a natural humanism, 
explaining even the deepest religious experience without God.1) 
We might also mention a fourth tendency, and that is the increasing 
part which natural science and the scientists are taking in the for- 
mulation of religious truths. Science reveals God. "It (science) 
reveals man as a being with a soul which is progressing more and 
more toward divinity in a universe of unbroken continuity...... You 


1) cf. Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1927, pages 201—226, an article 
by BURCKHARDT on Modern theological thought in America. Also, McGIF- 
FERT in an article on The Progress of Theological thought during the past 50 
years, American Journal of Theology, Volume 20, 1916. 
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see, science is constantly revealing divinity and man’s relationship 
to divinity. Science, therefore, is the highest form of human 
theology, the highest form of reasoning about God. Science leads 
us straight to a belief in God, and this is the foundation of 
religion.”’1) 

These four tendencies, or shall we say schools, are today giving 
direction to theology in America, — the Social, the Pragmatic, the 
Psychological and the Natural Science emphasis. In either case, the 
emphasis is upon man and creation, the starting point is there, and 
also the end. And that is Humanism, Liberal theology in America 
today is Humanistic. 

We have finished the historical part of our thesis. We have 
traced the two liberal movements in American theology from the 
fountain source of Humanism, and have followed it from its first 
appearances in Arminianism in New England up to its present day 
denial of the Christian faith as confessed by the Christian church. 
It was necessary, in doing this, to mention many names, and to 
discuss the theology of more men than is usually done in a thesis. 
In spite of the dangers involved, we have tried to present their 
thoughts objectively and correctly, and at the same time made clear 
that there is an inner unity which makes them all part of the same 
large movement, — that movement which has its rise historically 
in Erasmus of Rotterdam, — we mean Humanism. In the next 
chapter we will analyse the Liberal theology and add some criticism. 


1) Professor Pupin of Columbia, as quoted in The Literary Digest, October 
1, 1927, page 33. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


ANALYSIS AND CRITICISM. 


1. Remarks. 


The purpose of this final chapter is two-fold. First of all, we 
must review the doctrines of the liberal theology in America, 
making use of the data as given in chapters II and III. Secondly, 
we must pass criticism upon the position which that liberal theology 
has taken toward the orthodox Christian faith. 

It will be well, however, before setting about our task, to make a 
few remarks about our method and principle. We have to do in this 
chapter with the liberal theological movement in America. 
Consequently, we are interested not, primarily, in persons or books, 
but in the movement which underlies these persons and books, and 
of which these were but expressions. We shall very likely refer to 
the men whose theology we have described in the foregoing chapters, 
but only to show that our statement of the liberal theology is correct. 
It is the movement that interests us now, and not the men. 

Another thing must be added here. In our criticism of the 
doctrines of liberal theology, we are not interested in the 
philosophical problems which are involved. If, for instance, we 
find that this liberal theology is a pantheistic theology, we shall not 
begin to oppose Pantheism as such, exposing its weaknesses as a 
philosophical system. We have to do with a liberal theological 
movement which persists in calling itself Christian; and hence, the 
purpose of our criticism will have been reached when we have 
shown that this liberal theology is not Christian. Whatever else 
it may or may not be, does not concern us here. Enough if we point 
out sufficient deviations to show that its roots are buried elsewhere 
than in the historic Christian faith. 

And finally, it has become apparent in the preceeding chapters, 
although not pertinently stated, that our attitude toward liberal 
theology as an expression of Humanism, is hostile. If it has not 
been made clear, we wish to state it now so that there can be no 
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mistake. Nor does this attitude of hostility take away one whit from 
what might be called the scientific nature of this thesis. It has, we 
trust, not hindered us in stating the liberal position objectively and 
truly. The references which we have made to various authors have 
been sufficiently numerous to show that we have honestly attempted 
to state the theology of the leading liberal theologians in America 
correctly. It is essential in any criticism that the critic shall have 
a stand-point from which he reviews and judges. If the orthodox 
theologians are sometimes accused of unwillingness to look upon 
the claims of liberal theology without prejudice, the remark may 
be true, but its effect is, at the same time, that of a boomerang. From 
the hatred of Channing and Parker for the Calvinistic position, 
down through the contempt of William James for orthodox 
dogmatics and the Reformation principle of sin and grace, on to 
the latest Modernistic writings, it is clear as day, that the battle 
between liberal and orthodox is not one of words but of Weltan- 
schauung. Spiritually, we occupy different continents, and there can 
be no sense whatever in trying to make those continents identical. 
The principle of compromise, which may work very fitly on the 
market-place, means death in the realm of the spirit. A Deist and 
a Pantheist cannot compromise, since their most fundamental theses 
are mutually exclusive. And one need not expect that the case 
between the liberal theologian and the orthodox is any different. 
The principle of Calvinism, namely, the sovereignty of God, is 
exactly the antipode of the principle of Humanism, — the 
sovereignty of man. It is human Sovereignty versus Divine 
Sovereignty. Any amount of argument will not take away the 
antithesis here. And every person places himself on one side or 
the other, — not because of any human argument which might make 
one seem to be a better position than the other, but in spite of any 
human argument. Either a man is selfmade, — and that is Human- 
ism; or else he cries: By the grace of God I am what I am, — and 
that is Calvinism. We stand consciously and gladly by the side of 
the great Apostle to the gentiles; by the side of the converted son of 
Monica; by the side of the reformer of Geneva, And to stand beside 
them, with all the rest of the nobility of the faith, including the monk 
of Wittenburg and the fearless Scotsman, is to stand — not beside 
Christ, but — beneath the Son of God, by whose stripes we are 
healed, to the praise of the matchless grace of the Living God. 
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To give our views of God in one word, said Channing, we 
believe in his Paternal character. This gives us very briefly, but 
correctly, the idea of God as found and expressed by the liberal 
theologians. In the struggle in New England between the Calvinists 
and the Unitarians, the main problem was one of anthropology, but 
it rested upon the conception of God. The Unitarians said that 
human nature could not be as bad as the Calvinists described it, 
for the simple reason that God, as a Father, would not permit it. 
While there was later on a variety of views added to this, yet 
fundamentally the question always remained the same. The nature 
of God is Paternal. The question was not asked whether this word 
was sufficient to describe Deity. It was asserted as such, and it 
has not changed. Theodore Parker started out by saying that we 
must remain agnostic, since the nature of God is past finding out. 
But he goes on in the same chapter to say that he affirms Universal 
Being, having infinite Action, Causation, Knowledge and Love, by 
which he asserts nothing contrary to the idea of the Paternal 
character of God, while he calls God the Father in other places. In 
the later liberal theology God is also called Father, and when any 
attempt is made to define the word a bit more, it is usually limited 
to the ethical conception of Love or "holy Love’’.1) 

With this Paternal character of God there were associated two 
other conceptions. First, that God was immanent. The idea of the 
transcendence of God is lost sight of in liberal theology, while the 
relation of God to the human race is one of immanence. Not that 
God is not above us, higher than we are. He is higher, just because 
He is Father; but then, we are of the same family, with the same 
spiritual blood running through our veins. God is higher than we 
are, but He is not other than we are. He is on the divine side of 
reality, while we are on the human side of reality; thus, each a side 
of the same reality. The love in us is not a different love than the 
love in God. Had not Bushnell asserted this as a basis for his 


1) It is clear here that the liberal conception of God is not obtained from 
the Scripture revelation. It is a universal theism which, to state it somewhat 
paradoxically, is really a pantheistic - deism. God is supposed to be very near 
us as Father, but when one suggests the consequence of this thought in the 
Christian doctrine of the incarnation, that‘God took upon Himself our human 
nature, and that this incarnation was redemptive in purpose, — then this 
specifically Christian conception of the Fatherhood of Redemption is laughed at 
as being a remnant of the ignorance of the Middle Ages. Liberal theology denies 
the ontological Fatherhood of God, and is satisfied with a Deistic-Fatherhood. 
Whatever this may be, it is assuredly not the Christian faith. 
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discussion on Divine forgiveness? Did not Parker say that God 
was as immanent in us as He is in nature? And did not Gordon 
write that we were the only adequate road to a conception of God? 
God is immanent, and thisimmanence was thought of more or less 
pantheistically. There is running throughout the entire liberal con- 
ception of God a vein of pantheism, whether it is based upon Plato, 
or whether it is a reaction against the emphasis made upon the 
transcendence of God, as, for instance, in Channing. 

Along with this idea of immanence, there was also the idea 
that the task of God, as far as His relation with us is concerned, 
was primarily educative. He is the Educator. His purpose is to bring 
us to where He is in the scale of moral perfection. All His dealings 
with us are paedagogical, reformative. 

This immanency of God and His educative purpose in the life 
of the race controls the liberal conception of revelation. In the first 
stages of the Unitarian and New Theology movements there was a 
distinction between general and special revelation. Channing spoke 
of the Bible as giving to us a revelation which could not be given 
by nature or history; while Bushnell, after he had made his 
argument, would constantly go back to the Scripture to show that 
his teachings were not contrary to the Word of God. But even 
with them there is a mere distinction and no difference, so that their 
writings show them to be confused on this point. For one thing, the 
special revelation never had for them the intensely redemptive 
quality which characterizes the Protestant teaching of the revelatio 
specialis. On the other hand, the distinction was so weak, that they 
were constantly jumping back and forth between general and special 
revelation; they judged the value of special revelation by the 
criterion of their own ethical nature; and they even pertinently 
rejected much of the so-called special revelation which did not agree 
with their ethical ideals. — All this was due to their emphasis upon 
the immanence of God and his educative purposes for the race. The 
same God who guided the wild geese in their flight; wha teaches 
the swallow to build its nest; who controls the stars in their courses, 
— is not He the same God who speaks within every human breast, 
giving all ethical notions, urging us on to perfection, guiding us by 
the hand? ’’For we also are His offspring.” 

As the movements went on, the distinction was lost Bliccenen 
and liberal theology today confesses to believe only in general 
revelation, a revelation which comes to every man. There are, of 
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course, differences in degree, but not in kind: Plato and Socrates, 
Moses and Paul, Buddha and Christ are the genii in the realm 
of revelation, But at heart the voice of God speaking to them is the 
same as the voice of God speaking to any other. The result of this 
is, that Christianity is no longer considered absolute. The theory 
of the religionsgeschichtliche school was in the world before that 
school existed, based upon this idea of Divine immanence, but the 
religionsgeschichtliche school added immense weight in the scale of 
the argument because of the evidence it piled up of the character 
and content of the religious ideas of the other peoples of the world. 
Christianity claims a special revelation. The liberal theology says 
there is no such thing, and with the doing away of the difference 
between the revelatio generalis et specialis, it also does away with 
the difference between religions as based upon the conceptions of 
revelation. There is but one religion in the world, and that is the 
religion of mankind, a universal theism. There are different 
categories, but essentially the same religion. 

This liberal doctrine of general revelation and of the universality 
of the one religion of mankind satisfies because it is in such full 
harmony with its teaching of man and of sin. Since God is Father, 
all men are His children. They are made in His image. This image 
has been blurred a bit now and then, because of the refusal of 
men to recognize God as Father, and their unwillingness to allow 
God to shine through them. But that does not take away from the 
correctness of the image. The image is still correct. The highest 
way to come to a knowledge of God is to look inward into our own 
hearts. Throughout all the ages, all men are God's children, and 
they remain so forever. This is not what the orthodox usually call 
the Fatherhood of creation in contrast to the Fatherhood of 
redemption. The Fatherhood of creation is the only Fatherhood, for 
there is no such thing as a rupture between God and man. How can 
a man deny his own fatherhood over his child? Can anything done 
by the child change the fact that this man is his father? And can 
we be so foolish as to think that we, humans, could break the act 
of God which makes Him our Father? 

What then about sin? Yes, there is sin, and it is terribly bad. The 
liberals never tire of speaking about the evil of sin. Channing and 
Parker tried to picture the horror of it, and Mathews and Fosdick 
have not yet finished speaking of the sins of mankind that drag like 
ball and chain, hindering the progress of the race. But this sin is 
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an ethical idea, and not a forensic conception. The child is not a 
subject of the Father, even as the slave is subject of its master, or 
the people living in an absolute monarchy are subjects of their 
king. The relation of child to father is a spiritual relation, based 
upon a physical relation. God is our Father because He made us, 
and now that He is our Father He cannot break that relation, and 
neither can we. We may sin, we may fail to do our task, we may be 
irreverent, we may be disobedient, but we remain children forever, 
always maintaining our rights as children of the Heavenly Father. 
If we sin, then we are immoral and unethical. The punishment for 
sin is reformative. We must learn by this punishment that sin is not 
profitable. But for all that, we remain children of God. Sin does 
not bring about a rupture between God and us. It may bring 
estrangement; we may wander far away; we may refuse to abide 
by the rules of the Father's house, — but we are children always. 

This failure to recognize the forensic nature of ‘sin as well as 
its ethical nature is the crux of the problem concerning which we 
as orthodox and liberal Christians can never agree. The liberal is 
perfectly logical. God is Father; we are children. Thus God's 
speaking to all of his children must be essentially the same. He may 
say more to some than to others; He may say it clearer to some 
than to others, but essentially His speaking and the message is the 
same. And on the basis of this relation of father and child, we 
cannot possibly bring about a rupture. The course of life flows on 
in spite of our sin. Thus when we come to the question about the 
Person of Christ there is bound to be a difference. If there is a 
rupture between God and man, then Christ is Mediator in a 
religious-redemptive sense. If there is no rupture between God and 
us, then Christ is just another of the millions of the sons of God. 
And that is exactly the liberal claim. In theory some would not 
accept this. Channing maintained all the while that Christ was a 
pre-existent Being, the firstborn of all creatures. But Parker rudely 
cast all such speculation away, and said that Christ was. merely 
human, and that he had failings as well as any other person. 
This shocked some Christians at first, even as Priestly had shocked 
some of the Liberal Christians in England some decades before 
when he promulgated the very same idea. The New Theology men 
hesitated to go so far. They still clung to such names as the Logos, 
the Son of God, the Savior. But it could not be hid that when 
speaking thus they were perhaps using the terms of the Bible while 
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they were pouring their own Platonic, pantheistic, metaphysical 
meanings into those words. And when one came to an investigation 
of their teachings concerning the work of Christ, then is became 
very clear that the distinctive redemptive purpose and quality which 
the Scripture attaches to the work of Christ. was missing. But if 
man is the child of a Heavenly Father, and sin brings no rupture 
(Bruch) with it, the Liberal theology is correct in its refusal to 
recognize Christ as being essentially more, and essentially different 
from mankind. They may recognize his historicity or deny it; they 
may see in Him an ideal or not; they may place Him higher than 
other prophets and seers or reject Him entirely, — the fact remains, 
He is not very God of very God in a unique sense. 

And if He is not Mediator in a redemptive sense, then the Cross 
has no redemptive value. It cannot have. It stands ever since the 
day they crucified Christ as the sign of the heinousness of sin; as 
a mark of the displeasure of God upon sin; as an historical fact 
which is to move our hearts God-ward; as a sign of Christ’s loyalty 
to the Cause of the Kingdom of God; as an ideal of vicarious 
sacrifice, for by such sacrifice in the heart of men can the world 
be saved. It may be all this and more, but it is not propitiation, not 
expiation, and cannot have as its glorious result the reconciliation 
which is the message of the historic church. 

The fact that sin is not forensic in nature, and that it does not 
bring about a rupture between Father and child, controls also the 
eschatology of Liberal theology. God will reveal Himself to everyone 
at last, and none shall be thrust out from His presence. For the 
later liberalism this is perfectly clear. For such pioneers as Chan-~- 
ning, whose training had been in the older Calvinism, there was 
still some doubt as to whether the reprobates would be ultimately 
annihilated, or whether God would finally accept them all. For 
Parker this was no problem at all. Urged on by his pantheistic 
tendencies he cried out freely that Judas Iscariot and Herod and 
every one else would finally be embraced in the arms ’’of the Infinite 
Mother, who will not suffer absolute evil to come to the least or 
worst of these, but so tempers the mechanism of humanity that all 
shall come to the table of blessedness at last.” The New Theology 
men, while they insisted upon the value of Christ in this matter of 
eternal salvation, still claimed that God would reveal Himself 
redeemingly in Christ to all men. His purpose for the world was 
good everywhere and forever. The objectivity of heaven and hell, 
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as taught by orthodox Christianity, was denied. "Which way I fly 
am hell, myself am hell.” And one has heaven in his own heart. If 
we should ask them as to the place in which our immortal life must 
be spent, we are told nothing definite. It is sufficient to believe that 
we shall live on and on in endless development unto perfection. 
And since sin brings no rupture, and is not forensic at all in its 
nature, the need for a final judgment falls away. There is no crisis 
anywhere in the history of the race, neither in Eden, nor Bethlehem 
nor Calvary nor at the ljast day. Under the influence of an 
evolutionistic conception of life, these crises have disappeared. 
Questions regarding the life of God and His Being, that is. 
ontological questions, are set aside by the liberal theology from the 
time of Channing on, except with the rise of Platonism in the New 
Theology. But there theology was fast being transformed into 
philosophy. Really all metaphysical problems in the field of 
theology were set aside as much as possible and ignored. So the 
Trinity was sometimes flatly denied, and other times spoken of 
agnostically, which amounted to exactly the same thing. The 
question of the two natures in the Person of Christ was also either 
denied or ignored. All metaphysical speculation, they said, must be 
averted, even though they went on in their metaphysical speculations 
to a degree which would have frightened the orthodox theologians. 
They shifted from the objective to the subjective, thinking that in 
the subjective they had data which could be treated empirically. 
Theology was therefore deemed to be a science based upon the 
human consciousness, or our religious consciousness, or the Christian 
consciousness, or the Christian experience, or the content of that 
experience. Human nature was the source for theology; theology 
was changed into anthropology; and theism, in the words of Gordon, 
although used differently than he intends them to be used, becomes, 
and is, Humanism. . 
Such, then, however brief, is the system of liberal theology as 
found in the liberal movements in America. There are, quite 
naturally, points of difference between some of these liberal 
theologians, but by and large their thoughts fit in with this system. 
There are several loci which are not mentioned, for instance the 
locus de creatione and others. This is due largely to the fact that 
the men whose theologies we have reviewed were not systematic 
theologians, but preachers, while their theology is contained largely 
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in their sermon material.1) But, for all that, while neither of them 
has given us a body of divinity, there was system there, and that 
system we have tried to outline in this section. Its chief moments 
then, are as follows: God as Father, and man as child; thus, the 
Fatherhood of creation. Then, revelation based upon this relation 
between God and man, — a revelatio generalis with Christianity 
as part of the great religion of mankind, or, rather, one manifestation 
of it. Thirdly, sin as an immoral, unethical act, worthy of punish- 
ment, but not sufficient to break the relation between God and us, 
even though it may strain that relation. Consequently, Christ as a 
historic person, valuable in the moral development of the race, if 
for no other purpose than to give us a prophecy and promise of what 
we shall sometime be. Fourthly, no reconciliation between God and 
man, through the blood of Christ's Cross, since no reconciliation is 
needed, for sin did not separate us from God. Lastly, the unending 
development of our personality on toward the ideal, for which we 
have the unending time of our immortal life, there being no crisis 


such as the judgment, nor any discord in the universal frame, such 
as hell. 


3. Criticism. 


The criticism usually passed upon criticism is that it lacks 
appreciation of the elements of good in the matter criticized. This 
is especially true, perhaps, in theological criticism. The student, 
taught to judge everything ‘critically’, sets out to fight his battles 
and to defeat the enemy by his skill in criticism and dialectics. The 
fact that this section must contain our criticism of the positions of 


1) We add the following points: 1. Liberal Theology has always been 
concerned chiefly with theology proper, soterology, soteriology, eschatology, 
anthropology. 2. The liberal theologians have been ethicists rather than 
theologians, which fact made it easy to drop such matters as creation without 
injuring their line of thought. 3. The earlier liberal theologians (Channing, 
Norton) believed in the act of creation; while those who came later (Emerson, 
Parker) either ignored the problem, or else rejected the Biblical doctrine on the 
basis of Biblical criticism rather than upon scientific grounds. 4. Bushnell aimed 
to break the power of the rising natural sciences, and vindicated the possibility 
of the miracle, in which the creation was also included. 5. The later liberal 
theologians have adopted the evolutionistic theory of the origin and development 
of existing things, basing their acceptance of this theory upon the idea, already 
expressed by Emerson, that theology must be based upon science. Science is to 
furnish the data from which a theology is to be constructed. At the same time 
they have used terms such as "theistic evolution” in order to affirm their belief in 
Deity, even though they have taught a Deistic or Pantheistic Deity. When one 
does this, he forfeits every right to call himself a theist. This playing fast and 
loose with terms and words makes the present struggle in America so difficult 
to comprehend, and so confusing. We conclude, then, that liberal theology has 
never had a locus de creatione, 
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liberal theology, does not take away the equally certain fact that 
the liberal theologians have made some very good contributions to 
the orthodox theology in America. Not that they contributed 
anything new, but they called attention to doctrines which were 
being over-emphasized, or under-emphasized, to the injury of the 
truth. So Channing’s preaching on the dignity of man as a creation 
of God, helped to set straight the New England preaching which 
was ignoring just that. And Bushnell’s preaching on the moral power 
of Christ in the life of a sinner, helped men to see that the work of 
Christ did far more than reconcile the individual to God, but that 
by "the power of His resurrection” the power of sin was broken in 
the lives of men. We are glad to recognize these matters and 
express our appreciation. But, at the same time, that is not the 
purpose of our writing just now. For all the good done by Channing 
and Bushnell and others, yet, they were breakers down of the 
faith, and introducers of strange gods in the household of the faith. 
As such we stand over against them, and as such we must pass 
criticism upon them aad the whole liberal system. 

We begin, then, by saying that Humanism, as expressed in the 
liberal theology in America, has a wrong conception of God.1) Out 
of this wrong conception of God flow the other errors which they 
have promulgated. Not that Calvinism objects to speaking of God 
as Father. There can be no doubt of the fact that Calvin himself 
speaks continually of the paternal character of God. He sends us 
the blessings of our temporal life; He gives us the things that we 
need, and over and above the necessities of life He showers other 
good things upon us; He cares for every infant born into the world, 
preparing its food even before it sees the light of day; He guides 
the mariner at sea, nor ceases to show His concern for every 
wanderer. He is the Father of the great human family, the pater 
familias. While He watches over all of creation, yet he directs His 
love and goodness to human kind, because they are made in His 
image. Calvin emphasizes very strongly all this goodnéss of God 
which He does out of the goodness of His Father-heart.2) It is the 
Fatherhood of creation. But at this point we have the great 
difference, for while the liberal theology speaks of that Fatherhood 
as bringing with it obligations toward the children, obligations, the 
fulfilment of which can be demanded by the children, Calvinism 


1) cf. HORSCH: Modern Religious Liberalism, 140—157. 
2) cf. H. KUIPER: Calvin on Common Grace, Goes, 1928. 
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speaks of this Fatherhood as an expression of the undeserved, and 
unmerited grace of God, yea, rather, a grace which does not come 
because of us, but in spite of us and our sin. This Fatherhood is a 
triumph of Divine grace and not a fulfilment of a Divine obligation. 

This difference in our conception of the Fatherhood of God rests 
upon the difference in the fundamental conception of God. Liberal 
theology thinks of God either monistically, or else pantheistically. 
As such, God and man are different sides of the same reality. And 
no justice is done to the transcendence of God, and the Divine 
Sovereignty !) We must go behind the idea of Fatherhood to that 
which God was before He was Father of the race. The first relation 
between God and the race is the relation of Creator to creature. 
Upon this Calvinism bases its idea of the Sovereignty of God. "In 
the beginning, God created the heaven and the earth.” All through 
the Scriptures, which have always formed the basis of Christian 
thought and belief, this relation of Creator and creature is not only 
maintained, but is put at the beginning of every other conception. 
God is the Creator, by whose word things came into being, Ps. 
33 : 9, Gen. 1 : 3, and who by virtue of His creatorship is Owner 
and Monarch of all, Ps. 24 : 1, 89 : 11, and before whom all of 
creation, including man, are as nothing, Isaiah 40. This puts an 
infinite distance between God and the human. It is not true, on the 
basis of theism, to say that God is on the divine side of reality, and 
mankind on the human side of that same reality. The essence of 
God is not the same as the essence of man. We do not know God 
completely, and hence cannot say exactly what He is in His entirety. 
But the Christian religion has always been differentiated from other 
religions in this point, that whereas other religions either become 
Deistic or Pantheistic, either cutting off all relation or identifying 
the creature with the Creator, Christianity, on the other hand, has 
maintained this relation of Creator and creature. God is essentially 
something else than we are. He is the “Ganz Andere’. He is the 
Creator, and the creature, while made in His image, is not of the 
same stuff, nor on the same plane. And this act of creation 
furnishes us with material to construe the relation between God and 
the human race. He is Sovereign, and we are subjects. Deut. 
10 : 1214, 2 Kings 19 : 15, Isaiah 29 : 16, 45 : 9, Romans 
9 : 20ff.%) He is the Maker, and we are the things made. The 


1) cf. MACHEN: Christianity and Liberalism, 58—63. 
2) cf. BAVINCK: Dogmatiek, II, 426—27. 
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creation is something other than He is, and constantly derives its 
life from the Creator. The creation needs God, but God does not 
need the creation. If the Creator were to be taken away, or cut 
completely loose from the creation, then the entire creation would 
perish in the twinkling of an eye; but though the whole universe 
should be thought of as not existing, the Creator, the Living God 
would abide unchanged. So great is the distance between the 
Creator and the creature that any act of God in which He inclines 
Himself to show goodness unto the race, is an act of favor and 
not of obligation. 

If the liberal theology would thus change its conception of God 
from that of Pantheism to that of Theism, it would also come to a 
different conclusion as regards the nature and essence of sin. In 
so far as liberalism is pantheistic it is anti-Christian; and in so far 
as it continues to define sin in harmony with its pantheistic ideas of 
God, it also shows itself to be anti-Christian. Humanism has always 
defined sin in a Pelagian manner, speaking only of the actual, 
wilfull,, known sins. There is no such thing as Sin, but there are 
only sins.1) The idea that children should be conceived and born 
in sin is said to be a blotch upon the good character of God, the 
Father. Rather, sin is a part of the educative process through which 
the race must go if we are ever to reach perfection. Here, too, we 
have the results of the evolutionary hypothesis applied to the ethical 
and religious life of mankind.2) Sin is immorality, something 


1) cf. JAMES: Varieties of Religious Experience, London 1902, page 134. 
The liberal view of sin is individualistic-moralistic, and as such it is Pelagian. 
It does not accept the Biblical teaching of Original sin, which asserts that sin is far 
more than an act of will, far more than a subjective-moralistic phenomena. It 
includes our whole being. Sin has its roots not in the air, but in our being. We 
have sinned because we are sinners, We not only do sin, but we are sinners. And 
the fact that we are by nature sinners is to be explained by the other that we 
belong to a human race which is sinful. The strong individualism of liberal 
theology forgets to deal with that truth, namely the essential unity of the race. 
We do not sin individually, even as we do not live individually. Sin has 
spoiled humanity’s nature, and every member of humanity, born as a member of 
humanity, thereby becomes clothed with that sinful nature of humanity. The 
doctrine of Original sin is very closely related to the other doctrine of the organic 
unity of the race. ; 

2) It is undeniably true that the liberal theologians in American have not 
stood critically enough over against the assertions of the natural sciences. Of 
course, this is largely due to their first position, already defined by Channing, 
namely that they must be ready to welcome every new truth as it comes. Their 
desire to do this, and to appear eager in their search for the truth, has been 
changed to a peculiar gullibility, until now, as we have already stated, the data 
of natural science forms the material for a theological system. One sees this 
in a series of sermons, for instance of Dr. A. W. Wishart, in which the claims 
of Christian theology are made to be hopelessly ridiculous, and the claims of 
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unethical; but by the punishment inflicted upon it, we shall learn 
not to do certain things and so gradually drop out of our lives 
those things which keep us from being holy even as our Heavenly 
Father is holy. 

Now, there are two things to be said against such a view of sin. 
If sin is part of the education which we must have; if it is a step 
in the evolution of the self and of the race; if it furnishes the 
skirmishes which we must fight through in our fight for character; if 
its sole purpose, according to the decrees of God, is paedogogical, — 
pray, then why make so much fuss about it? Channing felt that his 
preaching about the goodness and nobility of man was having its 
result in a light and erroneous view of the heinousness of sin. So 
he preached a few sermons to show how terrible sin was. Parker 
nearly went into hysterics in his opposition to slavery, to the liqour 
traffic, to the evils in the relations between employer and employee, 
even though he said that sin had as its purpose to lead us upward 
to nobility and moral perfection. Mathews says very clearly that 
humanity is not good enough, and that it needs regeneration, even 
though, four pages further, he states that the people of this age 
are shaping a religious and a moral Christianity which has its own 
intellectual expression and method, its own uplift and revelation.’’1) 
And Fosdick, in speaking about the dangers involved in progressive 
Christianity, emphasizes the fact that the sense of sin has been 
tremendously weakened.?) If sin is not what the Scriptures state 
it to be, a transgression of a law, bringing in its wake the ultimate 
destruction of character, except as God reaches out and radically 
changes us and gives us the new life, — if it is but a part of human 
experience, necessary to this mundane life, — is not then the irony 


modern scientists are shown to be reasonable beyond every expectation. — One 
of the best immanent criticisms of the evolutionary hypothesis, and a scholarly 
answer to the unscholarly assertions such as Dr. Wishart and others make, is 
to be found in Prof. More's book: The Dogma of Evolution. At this point see 
especially the pages 346—387. The book of Dr. Wishart referred to is: 
Evolution and Religion. 

1) MATHEWS: Faith of Modernism, page 13. Compare this with page 9. 

2) FOSDICK: Progressive Christianity, pages 169—179 contain such sen-~ 
tences as these: This is one of the most unrepentant generations that ever 
walked the earth. Modern Christianity is distinguished by a jaunty sense of 
moral well-being. Strange as it may sound to the ears of this modern age, long 
tickeld by the amiable idiocies of evolution popularly misinterpreted, this 
generations deepest need is not these dithyrambic songs about inevitable progress, 
but a fresh sense of personal and social sin. — We find also in the criticism 
which liberalists themselves pass upon the liberal movement, this recognition of 
the failure of liberal theology to take sin seriously. See the American Journal 
of Theology, Volume XVII, 1913, on Modern Liberalism, by FENN, pages 509ff. 
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of the Apostle to be taken seriously: Let us then sin in order that 
grace may abound? Here liberalism is caught in a dualism from 
which it will not easily free itself. Sin is good, and sin is bad. And 
this statement of the problem is impossible, since it is a 
contradiction. 

And our second criticism of the liberal idea of sin is that it does 
not do justice to that conception of God which is fundamental when 
one persists in calling himself a Christian, namely, God as Creator 
and Sovereign. If God is Creator, and we are creatures; if God is 
the Sovereign, and we are subjects, then the will of God is law. It 
is not merely a Fatherly advice, but a demand, — a demand based 
upon the relation existing between God and us. Then, a refusal 
to obey it is disobedience, not only, but it is transgression. "Sin is 
the transgression of the law.” 1 John 3 : 4. And transgression is a 
forensic idea, a legal conception. Not that sin is forensic only. It 
is also immoral, severely and intensely immoral, and unethical, too; 
and that, because committed by an immoral person. The motive 
for sin, the heart cause for it is the immorality of the sinner, the 
fundamental wrongness of his nature. But the act, since it is a 
violation of the law of God, is a transgression, a legal idea. So that 
when the first sin was committed by the parent of the race, the 
reaction of God to the sin of man was to declare him guilty 
immediately. That is the first punishment. Man is guilty before God, 
and the friendly relationship is broken, not only, but the Sovereignty 
of God has been rebelled against, and the rights of God questioned. 
Sin is transgression. Not that this is the only characteristic of sin, 
for sin reveals itself not only in the sense of guilt which is common 
in all of mankind; but also in the stain of sin which marks our every 
action, and the power of sin from which we are never entirely free. 
Liberal theology will speak of sin as a stain and a power, but it 
systematically avoids the other. And it is to this that the Christian 
religion has always directed its first attention. Sin is transgression, 
and brings on guilt. The whole world is guilty before God. Romans 
3: 19. The liberal conception of sin, as changing only our subjective 
state, but not the relation between God and us, objectively, is a 
denial of the teaching of Christianity, which bases the fact of sin 
upon the rights of the Sovereign God. And denying this, it 
consequently denies also the Christian doctrine of redemption with 
all its implications. 

And this brings us to the crux of the matter. The Christian 
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religion fits in with the needs of guilty man because it is, in its main 
tendency, a soteriological religion. Even Calvinism, with its strong 
emphasis upon the glory of God as the chief end of all God’s work, 
does not deny the fact, but states it very explicitly, that God reveals 
Himself as Savior. As such, it means something else than the liberal 
theology means when it speaks of the Savior God. Liberal theology 
either thinks of this pantheistically, or else along the lines of 
Socinianism. Its denial of the Christian doctrine of redemption is 
seen in its attitude toward special revelation, toward the person of 
Christ, and toward the work of Christ. Let us look at each one of 
these separately. 

1. Liberal theology is characterized by its denial of special 
revelation with its distinctively redemptive character. All religion is 
based upon revelation. "Gott kan nur durch Gott erkannt werden’, 
is a truth for all religion. If religion is not based upon revelation, 
then it is nothing but a fantastic imagination of the human mind, and 
such thinkers as Feuerbach are correct: theology is anthropology. 
This revelation upon which religion is based is involved in the very 
fact of creation. The creator makes Himself known to the rational 
creatures. God does not merely reveal Himself in us, but He reveals 
Himself to us. Liberal theology often confuses the idea of a 
revelation in us and fo us; and a revelation from God and of God; 
but it is usually willing to accept both, even though it escapes the 
implications by identifying the two. 

The Reformation theology was forced to make a distinction in 
the revelation of God. It refused the distinction between natural 
and supernatural revelation, because all revelation is supernatural, 
— it comes from God, and it reveals God. But it distinguished 
between a general revelation and a special revelation, and this 
distinction was made, not on the basis of the difference between 
the humans who received the revelation, nor on the basis of 
directness or quantity, but on the basis of the insufficiency of 
general revelation because of the effect of sin upon both nature and 
human nature. Nature revealed God’s power and Godhead, Romans 
1 : 19—20. But the sinner needed also to know of God's redeeming 
purpose in Christ Jesus, and nature was not sufficient to reveal that. 
Hence, there must be a special revelation to declare God's redeeming 
love, and make known His redemptive plan and purpose. Without 
entering into a further discussion of this, since it is a part of all 
Christian dogmatics, we merely assert that the Christian church has 
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recognized this, and accepted the Scriptures and Jesus Christ as 
sufficient revelation to make known the way of salvation. The 
revelatio generalis recognizes the relation between the Christian 
revelation and that in every other religion, namely the belief in God 
and immortality. But the revelatio specialis, with its redemptive 
character, shows the tremendous difference between the Christian 
religion and other religions, a difference which is as great as the 
difference between truth and falsehood. Christianity is the true 
religion. 

Now, liberal theology ignores this, and denies special revelation 
in the sense in which the Christian church teaches it. It does this 
on the basis of its doctrine of the Fatherhood of God. God speaks 
to all of His children, and He tells them all they need to know. 
Since sin has not come in destroyingly, corrupting the human 
nature; and since man has no need of any special redemption, the 
need for a special revelation also falls away. Out of this rejection 
three things become clear. First of all, in the problem which is 
hereby raised, namely ratio or revelatio, liberal theology has taken 
the side of the ratio as against revelatio, and in doing that has 
chosen the way of rationalism. It may be either an intellectual or 
an ethical rationalism, the principle is the same. It is the old 
Humanistic teaching of the sufficiency of the human in all matters 
of life, including the knowledge of God. The reason, the feeling, the 
Christian experience, are in their turn used to pass judgment upon 
the assertions of the special revelation in Scripture and Christ, or 
else to act as the fountain out of which the knowledge of the 
things of the spirit flow without the interposition of any special 
revelation. Our task here is not to show the weaknesses of the 
rationalistic position. We merely assert that liberal theology, in 
taking position on the side of rationalism, thereby forfeits its right 
to the name of Christian. 

And, in the second place, the rejection of special redemptive 
revelation means also a rejection of the miracle, and with it a 
choosing of either Deism or Pantheism or a Christless Theism. For, 
some liberals deny the miracles altogether, and thereby show 
themselves to be naturalists. Others may accept the miracles as 
historic facts, but reject the redemptive character of the miracles, 
which, while it may show them to be Theists, does not argue at all 
for their being Christian Theists. They fail to see that the revelation 
from God comes not only by word, but also in act, in facts of 
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history, reaching its climax in the historic fact, the Person of Christ. 
And the ignoring of this, places the liberal theologian in opposition 
to what has always been the claim of the Christian church. 

The third fact which flows out of the rejection of the Christian 
idea of special revelation, is the rejection of the claim of the 
absoluteness of Christianity, — its finality. All men are God's 
children, and He speaks to all. The most primitive peoples believe 
in God and Immortality, and is not this sufficient? Religiously, the 
liberal theologian will recognize an advance in the Christian position 
over that of the heathen. But there is merely a difference in degree. 
Christ stands higher, perhaps, than Buddha, but He is not different. 
This conception is strangely diferent from that which the Christian 
church has always proclaimed. It has always preached an antithesis. 
“There is no other name given under heaven among men.” And 
so, whatever good the liberal theologian may say of Christianity, 
the moment he denies its absoluteness, that very moment he breaks 
with historic Christianity. Between these, the religions of general 
revelation and the Christian faith in the einmalige decisive revelation 
in the fact Christ Jesus, there exists the keenest antithesis, which 
cannot be done away with by any mediation.”!) With Harnack the 
liberal theology says that the essence of Christianity is the message 
of the Fatherhood of God and the dignity of human nature. Chan- 
ning preached exactly this a century before. But in such a position 
there is a denial of Jesus Christ as the centripital and the centrifugal 
force in the Christian religion.2) Liberal theology, in denying the 
finality, the absoluteness of Christianity, forfeits its right to be 
called Christian. 

2. This brings us to the question of the Person of Christ, Who 
is the supreme revelation, the ultimate miracle and the final proof 
for the absoluteness of the Christian religion. We must demand 
clearness here if we are to demand it anywhere. The question which 
Christ more than once forced upon His hearers, "What think ye of 
the Christ?’’, is still the question which needs an answer today from 
everyone who calls himself by the name of Christ. Liberal theology 
has given two answers, which practically mean the same thing. On 
the one hand it has flatly denied the Deity of Jesus Christ. 
According to this view, Jesus is a human character, having perhaps 
depths in his life which none of his fellow humans could fathom, 


1) BRUNNER: Der Mittler, page 9. 
2) cf. BAVINCK: Het Wezen des Christendoms, in Verzamelde Opstellen, 
17—34. 
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and which are being fathomed in these latter days because of the 
advance in the study of biology and psychology. At best, his 
personality is Urbild, example. This is stated clearly, and one must 
thank many of the liberal theologians that they have not left us in 
doubt here. On the other hand, however, there are some who 
insist upon calling Jesus very of very God, but who, in stating their 
’ views of His work in the world, rob Him of all the mediatorial 
glory with which the Christian church, following the teaching of 
Scripture, has honored Him. Such a one, for instance, is Bushnell. 
"When Horace Bushnell expends the first part of his Vicarious 
Sacrifice in proving that there is "nothing superlative in vicarious 
sacrifice, or above the universal principles of right and duty,” that 
in what Christ did, he did "neither more nor less than what the 
common standard of holiness or right requires,’ and what was 
no way peculiar to him, save in degree.” he has already thrown 
the door wide open for a Christless Christianity. He may himself 
be pre-occupied in vindicating to Jesus some kind of uniqueness, 
if not in the nature, yet in the effect of his work. But this is not 
intrinsic to the system, and easily falls away. The assimilation of 
Christ to his followers in the nature of his work and the kind of 
effect wrought by it is logically fatal to his indespensableness to 
the religion of which he is still thought of as the founder.”’!) 

Both of these positions are practically the same, judged from our 
point of view, since they are both outside of the Christian faith. 
The cause for these views must be sought either in the constant 
limitation of the sources for a knowledge of Christ, a limitation 
which is the result of the rationalistic Biblical criticism. Or else, as 
with Schleiermacher and others, it comes as a result of an optimistic, 
monistic, evolutionistic view of man, Continuity becomes the 
watchword; never a rupture appears. It is always just the 
comparison between higher and lower. They simply cannot speak 
of the special value which Christ has for the race, according to the 
Christian Gospel. Christ is but a moment in this unbroken flow of 
development. The life of the race goes on just the same since He 
came, as before He came. He may have given it a push”, but, for 


all that, it merely goes on from step to step, and does not find its 
end in Him.?) 


1) WAREFIELD: Christless Christianity, in Harvard Theol. Review, Volume 
V, 1912, pages 466—67. 

2) BRUNNER: Der Mittler, 49—77, for his criticism of the modern views 
of Christ. 
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At the bottom of both of these causes, however, is the confession 
of the Fatherhood of God and the childhood of all mankind. If a 
man remains a child forever, and if nothing can come to break his 
relation to God; if sin is not real and powerful in its effect to cut 
a man loose from all fellowship with God even though God sustains 
him each day, — then this also precludes any necessity for a. 
radical intrusion into the life of the race by an act of the Living God; 
it precludes every necessity of redemption in the Christian sense of 
that word. Thus when the need for Christ is removed, the next 
logical step is to remove the Christ as well. But this fundamental 
position is not arrived at empirically, not ‘scientifically’. All of 
human life contradicts it. It is the dogmatism of the human heart, or, 
in other words, Humanism. 

There are two points of criticism which must be made here. In 
the first place, the humanitarian view of Christ explains too much, 
and hence explains too little, or nothing. It is too simple. This 
‘humanitarian view of Christ is urged largely because it avoids all 
metaphysical speculations, it is said, such as are involved in the 
Christian doctrine of the Deity of Christ. The answer is two-fold. 
Except a man be a materialist, he must admit that any research in 
the domain of personality carries one off into the realm of the 
metaphysical. So that that in itself is no objection'to a further study 
of the personality of Jesus. And, then, too, there can be no know- 
ledge of personality except through self-revelation. We come to the 
conclusion, then, that in order to know Jesus Christ we must go to 
Him and base our conclusions upon His Self-revelation, not being 
satisfied by saying that He was a Carpenter of Nazareth, but going 
deep into the meaning of His Self-revelation, and concluding 
whether He be God or man or both. This Self-revelation discloses 
such strange things that one must either return from his 
investigation and cry out as some did, Surely, this is God; or else, 
-we must return and say, as others did, He is beside Himself, — in 
other words, He is eccentric, a fool. But to say that He is a fool 
throws up an endless array of questions and problems, with the 
existence of Christianity as the chief problem. Can one explain that 
by saying that Christ was a fool? Can one explain Christ Himself 
by saying that He was a fool, pathologically abnormal or sub- 
normal? For, after all arguments and conclusions have been stated, 
we still have this historic Christ on our hands, and He refuses to be 
disposed of so easily. This Self-revelation of Christ is the rock 
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upon which all criticism breaks. One is inclined to question the 
rationality and the honesty of those who say so flippently that the 
heritage which the early church has left us consists in this human 
Jesus as pattern and example for our lives. It is serious business to 
throw out upon the rubbish heap of worthless things the whole 
contribution of the early church to our knowledge and interpretation 
of the historic Christ, by saying that its metaphysical speculations 
have no value for us. Such acts betray mental and spiritual laziness, 
and are not signs of deep spiritual or historical insight. 

Our criticism of the liberal theology view of Christ is not only 
that it does not do justice to the facts involved, but, in the second 
place, that its picture of Christ is too relative and finite. Christ is a 
noble man, who by virtue of his life furnishes us a pattern and 
example for life. There are some disturbing questions raised here. 
If Christ be merely human, why should He and not anyone else 
be the ideal of life? Men are fond of quoting his maxim: Love your 
enemies; but why not accept Lincoln’s: With malice toward none, 
with charity for all? If one has put Christ down among the common 
herd, what right has one then to raise Him above it? If He is one 
with us, and one of us, why do His words have that finality which 
even modern theologians are inclined to give them, especially in the 
realm of individual and social ethics? If He is human, and nothing 
more, by whose right does He become the ideal of the race? Is it by 
popular election? Or is it because the deep longings and aspirations 
of the human heart find their fulfilment in Him? But, suppose that 
in a twinkling of the eye all human aspirations should be changed, 
and the human ideal should be a Nietzsche and his philosophy of 
life, what then? If Christ is the ideal, is He the ultimate ideal? If 
so, by whose fiat? And if not, why follow Him? These are not 
merely exercises in dialectics, but deeply religious, ethical questions. 
which are inter-twined in the very warp and woof of our ethical 
life as Christians. And one thing more, if Christ is merely the ideal, 
cannot we imagine that in the constant development of the individual 
or the race, we shall come up to His standard, and that, as a result 
of this, His value for us ceases to be? When the ideal is reached, 
then the ideal falls away. So Christ becomes relative, and liberal 
theology does not ascribe to Him that absoluteness which the Christ- 
ian church has always maintained.1) If Christ is to be ideal for 


1) There is a sharp antithesis here between this religio-ethical conception. 
of Christ on the part of the Liberals, and the teaching of the Scriptures. The 
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the race, and orthodox Christianity recognizes and confesses this, 
1 Peter 2 : 21, this has got to find its justification in some essential, 
metaphysical difference between Christ and the human race. He 
has got to be very God of very God in that metaphysically unique 
sense in which historic Christendom has always understood and 
confessed it.1) 

This, then, is our reason for refusing to liberalism the right to 
the name of Christian theology, since its conception of Christ is 
essentially different from that of the historic Christian faith, and 
since it does not do justice to the Person of Christ as portrayed in 
the Scriptures. ''For if Jesus is not the Christ, the Annointed of the 
Father, the Mediator between God and man, then He has no 
special value for us, then He stands on the same plane with all 
founders of religions and preachers of ethics, and our Christian 
religion is nothing more than a “sublimer Nomismus”, as Lepsius 
has called it, which has not yet superceded the Judaistic conception 
of the Gospel.”2) Christianity stands or falls with the truth of the 
Deity of Christ, and the liberal theology can rightly be called 
another Gospel’’ simply because it preaches another Christ’. For 
the relation of Christ to Christianity is unique. Other men have 
founded religions and have bee:. called the first of their religion, 
the first believer. And although they have died, their religion lives 
on, not by the power of their lives, but by the power of their teach- 
ings. "Christianity stands to the person of Christ in a wholly 
different relation from that of the religions of the peoples to the 
persons by whom they have bzen founded. Jesus is not the first 


former is essentially evolutionistic, for no matter how high one places Christ, he 
is still in a direct lineage with all other religio-ethical human life. And yet, 
while denying the Deity of Christ, they adore Him as if He were God, and 
accept His teachings as if they were spoken by God Himself Can this be 
anything else than idolatry? This is a serious matter, and those Liberals who 
boast that they are Theists ought to take a close inventory of their worship 
of Christ, to see whether they are not surrendering the first confession of 
Theism, — I believe in One God. 

1) It may be objected at this point, that we have not considered the position 
of the liberal theology toward the person of Christ, which rests upon the Biblical 
criticism and historical criticism of the sources. The association of Christ, for 
instance, with some of the folk-lores of the ancients; or the adoration of him 
which caused them to change quite ordinary doings, giving them the aspects 
of miracles; or the pertinent recording of things which were not true. Our 
answer is, that we cannot possibly enter here into a discussion upon this matter, 
because it lies outside of our field, and in the domain of exegetical and critical 
theology. Another thing is this: we have stated that the point of vantage from 
which all criticism would be made is that of orthodox Christianity in the form 
of Calvinism. Calvinism accepts unreservedly, the authority of the Scriptures as 
truth, both in history and ethics. Thus the problem does not effect us. 

2) BAVINCK: Verzamelde Opstellen, page 33. 
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confessor of the religion that bears His name. He was not the first 
and most eminent Christian, but He holds in Christianity a wholly 
different place...... Christ is Christianity itself; He stands not 
outside of it, but in its centre; without His name, person, work, there 
is no Christianity left. In a word, Christ does not point out the 
way to salvation; He is the Way itself.’’}) 

3. We have said that the liberal-theology denial of the 
soteriological character of Christianity could be seen in its attitude 
toward special revelation, the Person of Christ, and the work of 
Christ. We come now to this last point.’ 

Here, too, the point of departure is the Fatherhood of God and 
the sonship of all men. All men are God's children. The relation 
between God and man is an ethical relation. If man sins, which he 
assuredly does, we must not begin to talk about expiation and 
reconciliation. Our sins do not alter the relation between God and 
us. They may bring a bit of disturbance, but that is entirely 
subjective. In fact, our greatest sin is this not-understanding of the 
constant love of God for us. Is not the Scripture proof for all this 
given clearly in the parable of the Prodigal Son? Forgiveness flows 
full and free without any restraint or any demands for expiation. ') 
The view of the work of Christ is essentially Socinian. 

Liberal theology, as we have already pointed out in our criticism 
of their idea of sin, refuses to acknowledge the place of law in 
morality. In this it places itself in the same category with the 
Living God. For "’bare ethic, without law, is the ethic of Jehovah 
alone, and His co-equals’’; but since the creature is a subject of the 
Sovereign Lord, the element of law enters. In fact, for us humans 
the ethical rests upon the legal, that is, the law of God. But it is 
the refusal to realize this, and the constant effort to have the 
content of morality limited to the ethical, that has made liberal 
theology oppose the Christian doctrine of the work of Christ, or the 
atonement, because it has a decidedly legal aspect, and claims to 
bring about reconciliation between a righteous God and the sinner. 
The weakness of this position is stated very nicely by Professor 
Warfield in the article already referred to.4) We quote part of a 
paragraph: "But are we doing justice to that inexpugnable sense of 


1) BAVINCK: Magnalia Dei, page 312. 

2) For a review and criticism of the theories of atonement in American 
theology, see: DE JONG: Leer der verzoening etc., 264—302. 

3) cf. ISAAK VAN DIJK: Gezamenlijke geschriften, VI, 518—19 for a 
criticism of this view of the parable. 

4) Christless Christianity, page 447—48. 
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guilt which constitutes the most fundamental and persistent 
deliverance of our moral consciousness? Shall we hope to soothe it to 
sleep with platitudes about the goodness of God; assurances that 
God is love, and that love will not reckon with sin? That deep 
moral self-condemnation which is present as a primary factor in all 
truly religious experience protests against all attemps merely to 
appease it. It cries out for satisfaction. No moral deduction can 
persuade it that forgiveness of sins is a necessary element in the 
moral order of the world. It knows on the contrary that 
indiscriminate forgiveness of sin would be precisely the subversion 
of the moral order of the world. The annulment of guilt is the 
annulment of the law of righteousness, out of the breach of which 
guilt arises; and the law of righteousness is only another name for 
the moral order of the world. There is a moral paradox in the 
forgiveness of sins which cannot be solved apart from the exhibition 
of an actual expiation. No appeal to general metaphysical or moral 
truths concerning God can serve here; or to the essential kinship 
of human nature to God; or, for the matter of that, to any example 
of an attitude of trust in the divine goodness upon the part of a 
religious genius, however great, or to promises of forgiveness made 
by such a one, or even — may we Say it with reverence — made by 
God Himself, unsupported by the exhibition of an actual expiation. 
The sinful soul, in throes of self-condemnation, is concerned with 
the law of righteousness ingrained in his very nature as a moral 
being, and cannot be satisfied with goodness, or love, or mercy, or 
pardon. He cries out for expiation. And expiation, in its very nature, 
is not a principle but a fact, an event which takes place, if at all, in 
the conditions of time and space. A valid religion for sinful man 
includes in it, accordingly, of necessity an historical element, an 
actually wrought expiation for sin. It is the very nerve of Christ- 
ianity and the essence of its appeal to men — by virtue of which 
it has won its way in the world — that it provides this historical 
element and proclaims and actual expiation of human sin.” 
Warfield shows here that the claim that forgiveness flows freely 
from the love of God without any forensic element such as His 
righteousness and justice, does not find approval in the experience 
of a man burdened by his sin and guilt, since his moral nature is 
made in the image of the divine nature in which there is such a thing 
as justice and righteousness.1) We add here that such a view of 


1) For a discussion on the idea of righteousness, see Bavinck, Dogmatiek, U, 
218—227. Also HODGE: Syst. theol. 1, 416—427 — on justice. 
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forgiveness does not do justice to the value which the Scriptures 
place upon the work of Christ for us, — that is, its substitutionary 
nature. He was wounded for our transgression, Isaiah 53 : 4, 5; He 
suffers so that we may be sanctified, Hebrews 10 : 5—10; He does 
His task without any sense of His having deserved that shame, but 
conscious that the righteousness of God demands it, there is an 
ought there, Luke 24 : 26, 1 Peter 1 : 11, Luke 22 : 42, John 5 : 30, 
John 6 : 38, Romans 3 : 25—26; Acts 2 : 23; He bears our sins, 
becomes sins for us, 1 Peter 2 : 24, 21, Hebrews 9 : 28, Romans 
5 : 6, 8 : 3, John 3 : 14—15; and this Christ is the source of our 
righteousness and life, Matthew 20 : 28, Romans 5 : 12—21. 2 Cor. 
5; 1721, Galatians 3:13; 4° 4,5, DJobn’4 *-9; John 10°20; 
Revelations 1 : 5, 6. While the liberal theology does sometimes use 
these texts, and does speak of what Christ does for us, yet they 
must, by virtue of their first principles, always speak of Him 
figuratively, using the words in a strange way, and thus bring about 
misunderstanding. The very evident connection which the Scripture 
places between the death of Christ and our salvation can be honored 
only in the Christian view of the atonement, namely that it is a 
satisfactio vicaria. 

Whether the liberal theologians adopt the governmental theory, 
the mystical theory or the moral theory of the atonement, our 
objections hold in either case. While each one of these theories 
undoubtedly reveal part of the truth, none of them do justice to the 
representation of Scripture, while all of them have sufficient 
tendency in them to come finally to a denial of the atonement 
altogether. This lies largely in the liberal confusion of the objective 
and the subjective, or else their identification of these two. Scripture 
teaches that the life and death of Christ satisfy the justice of God, 
and that thus, on the basis of Christ's finished work we are 
justified; and this justification is primarily a forensic idea, — it 
effects our objective relation to the Living God. It removes the 
guilt. But Christ is not only our justification, He is also our 
sanctification. This is the result of the justification. The first is 
primarily forensic, the second is primarly ethical. But He is also 
our redemption, our Redeemer from sin and death and hell. This 
is a dynamic conception. The idea of justification, however is at 
the base of the whole matter. Now, liberal theology identifies all 
three, and then shoves the whole business over into the subjective. 
Justification and sanctification and redemption are all one and the same 
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thing. It is something subjective, something that happens within 
us. If this position is true, then we can readily see that the next 
step is a denial of the value of the objective work of Christ. God 
can work in our hearts without this objective life and death of His 
Son. And so, while liberal theology insists that it does place an 
emphasis upon the work of Christ, also in its relation to us, it can 
easily be seen that that emphasis is so weak and unnecesary for 
their scheme of salvation, that it can just as well be neglected 
althogether. That is exactly what has happened in some cases, and 
it is happening right along. 

In the end, then, the oblique emphasis which liberal theology 
places upon the work of Christ, tends to shove that work away, 
and out of the way, and thus comes to a denial of what the Christian 
Church has always confessed, namely, that Christ died for our 
sins, according to the Scriptures 1 Cor. 15 : 3. and that He, in His 
Person — for one cannot separate the work and the Person of 
Christ — is made unto us wisdom, and righteousness, and 
sanctification and redemption. 1 Cor. 1 : 30,. Col. 2 : 3, Isaiah 
45 : 24, Jer. 23 : 5, 6, John 17: 19, Eph. 2 : 10, Titus 2: 14,3 :4—6, 
Epil %, 

It is not necessary in this criticism to touch upon all the loci of 
dogmatics. We have discussed the liberal conception of God, man, 
sin, revelation (Scripture, miracle), the Person and the work of 
Christ. A few sentences can show the conclusions which must be 
drawn from what we have already said. Liberal theology does not 
need the Christian ordo salutis, for they have no need of a doctrine 
of salvation, and so need not bother about the different steps in the 
way of salvation. At least, the Biblical doctrine of salvation based 
upon the matchless love of God, is discarded, and every man works 
out his own salvation with or without fear and trembling, according 
to the moral-athletic strength of the man. Liberal theology does 
not think of the church as a community of the redeemed, a 
communio sanctorum, the eklektot, elected by God, and added daily 
unto the church which He has purchased with His Own blood. The 
church is a society, differing from other human organizations only 
in its objects.!) It is ethical-philanthropic, while in some instances 
it is aesthetic-athletic. If there be any religious tone to it at all, we 
mean really religious, it is Humanistic, an expression of a universal 
theism, but surely not Christian. And, finally. liberal theology, in 


1) MACHEN: Liberalism and Christianity, Chapter VII. 
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so far as it rejects the objectivity of heaven and hell, and the crisis 
of the judgment, and the resurrection of the body from the dead, 
is a religion of the Diesseits, and not of the Jenseits. Christianity, by 
its own confession, has always claimed to be a religion of the 
Jenseits. Humanism has always claimed to be a religion of the 
Diesseits. The liberal theology is Humanistic, and the Christian 
prayer, Come, quickly, Lord Jesus’,, has no meaning. 

The Fundamentalist-Modernist controversy in America is 
historical evidence for the statement that one cannot speak of 
orthodox and of liberal Christians. The difference between them 
is so great, that one or the other must surrender the term ,,Christian”’. 
The effort of this thesis was to show that the Liberal theology has 
forfeited its right to the name of Christian, since it denies just those 
things which historic Christianity has always claimed as its heart- 
truths. Nor can it be doubted that the clearest statement of the 
problem is to be had by placing the Calvinistic life and world view 
over against that of the liberal theologians, or Humanism. And if 
we refuse to state the issue thus, the events of the next few years 
will force us to do it just the same. For every minor detail will fall 
away, and we shall have to begin from the beginning, and define 
what we mean by God. The battle shall have to be fought in the 
field of theology proper, rather than in the field of anthropology, 
or even Christology. Who and what is God? And the answer will 
have to be either the Sovereign God of Calvinism, or the human 
God of H. G. Wells, or the pantheistic God of Idealism. And from 
out of the conception of God the other problems will have to be 
stated and cleared up, namely, revelation, creation, man, Christ, 
and the problems of Soteriology and Eschatology. It is for this 
battle that the orthodox Christians in America must gird themselves. 
Nor is the outcome so dark as some may think. Reminding ourselves 
of the splendid revival of Reformed theology in Holland during the 
last quarter of the former century up to this very day; and the 
renewed interest in Calvinism in Hungary and the Balkan States; and 
the cry that comes from out of Germany for a theocentric theology, 
which cry is evidence of the dearth of real Christian theology in | 
that country which was for decades delivered into the hands of 
that daughter of Humanism, — Rationalism; — remembering these 
things, and the promise that the knowledge of the Sovereign God 
will be given from generation to generation unto those that fear Him, 
the battle must be fought with hope. And who knows! perhaps we 
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shall be blessed with a revival of the true religion, a revival which 
shall not be like the Great Awakening, but which shall go further 
and deeper, a revival which shall be like the Reformation, with its 
accompanying revival of learning, of deepening and quickening of 
insight, a letting loose of the immeasurable forces of God throughout 
all of life. And so shall the ideal and the prayer of Puritan and 
Pilgrim be fulfilled. 
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